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PREFACE. 


In May 1827, an institution was formed in London, by 
a number of individuals whose zeal appears to have out- 
stripped their judgment, under the denomination of 
The British Society for Promoting the Religious Prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. At the head of this self-con- 
stituted and irresponsible body appeared a noble lord, an 
anti-reformer in politics, and one of the representatives 
for Huntingdonshire in the late Parliament, with several 
Archbishops and Bishops of the English and Irish estab- 
lishments, and a large train of Lords-temporal and 
Commoners, as his coadjutors. A Captain and a Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy were appointed to discharge 
the important functions of secretaries. The only quali- 
fication for admission as a member of the Society was, 
the payment of an annual sum of one guinea, or “a do- 
‘nation of ten guineas at one time,” and a profession of 
“a belief in the Holy Trinity.” All Clergymen and 
Dissenting Ministers, members of the Society, were de- 
clared to be ex-officio Members of the Committee, which 
was to consist of thirty-six Laymen, to be chosen annual- 
ly, to transact the general business of the Society. 
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The object of the Society, as has been seen, was to 
promote the religious principles of the Reformation, or, 
in other words, to convert Catholics from the supposed 
errors of their Church, by emancipating them, as stated : 
in the Society’s manifesto, “ from the influence of eccle-_ 
“ siastical dictation.” To carry this charitable object 
into effect, the following “plan of operation” was fixed 


upon :— 


‘ The Society proposes, 1. To assist Clergymen and 
others engaged in promoting the Reformation, to pur- 
chase (when they cannot be gratuitously obtained) such 
quantities of Bibles, Testaments, and Religious Tracts, 
as may be necessary to meet the increasing wants of their- 


respective parishes and districts. 


- “2. To supply individuals and Branch Associations 
with the means of adapting useful instruction to the 
local peculiarities of their respective districts, by the 
publication of important Controversy, Pastoral Addresses, 


and interesting Correspondence. 


« 3. To defray the expense of Controversial Meetings, 
and the publication of their proceedings. 


“4, To collect and circulate through Great Britain 
authentic intelligence respecting the moral condition of 
Ireland, and the progress of the Reformation. 


4 


“ 5. To adopt every practicable mode of disseminating 
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‘the Religious Principles of the Reformation among 
Roman Catholics in other parts of the British dominions. 


‘« 6. In the full spirit of the foregoing design, the So- 
ciety disclaims all connexion with politics, and will hold 


forth no secular inducement to proselytism.” 


The paper from which the foregoing is taken, opens 
with the following imposing paragraph :— 


** While the Directors of the British REFORMATION 
«* SocrrTy can appeal with confidence to the authority 
“of Scripture, as well as to the practice of the Re- 
** formers, for a justification of the plan which is here 
“set forth, they have the satisfaction to add, that 
_ “it has met with a response in the present condition 
‘©of Roman Catholics themselves.”—Risum teneates 
amici. 


As’ the Society was to consist of an amalgamation of 
persons of every sect, professing a belief in the Holy 
Trinity, their Graces: the Lords Archbishops of Dublin 
and Tuam, and its other Right Reverend and Lay 
“¢ Directors,” did not, and could not, offer any particular 
ereed for the adoption of Catholics. They were only 
~ required to believe “ that the tradition which has been 
** employed to support the errors of the Church of Rome 
“is human invention,—that the written word of God, 
** without tradition, Apocrypha, or comment, contains 
* the only rule of faith and obedience,—and that the 
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“‘ meanest outcast in society is not only permitted, but 
“commanded, to exercise his judgment upon the mean- 


“ ing of its contents.” 


In order to disseminate the religious principles of the 
Reformation among Roman Catholics, as exemplified in 
the above extract, upwards of two hundred meetings 
of the Society have been held, it appears, “ in different 
** parts of the empire.” Catholic Clergymen and Lay- 
men of respectability were invited to attend these meet- 
ings, and discuss with the agents of the Reformation 
Society the principles of their Church. The call was 
-attended to in some instances, and the Society has met 
with a “response” which, it is apprehended, must be 
very far from satisfactory to the Directors. In fact, the 
whole speculation has turned out a total failure, and the 
effect has been quite opposite to that. which it was in- 
tended to produce. 


The remark of Robison, in his Proofs of a Conspiracy, 
that “the desire of making proselytes is natural to all 
‘‘ serious professors of a rational faith,” ‘is no less philo- 
sophical than true ; but a desire to proselytize, not to any 
particular system of faith, but to an undefined some- 
thing, to be sought for in the all-comprehensive vocabu- 
lary of the Reformation,—to any thing, or every thing 
which individual caprice or folly may suggest, cannot be 
accounted for from any of the motives which influence the 
ordinary actions of men. The idea of the composition of 
such an institution as the British Reformation Society * 
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was certainly new in the history of contending churches 
and sects. ‘It had,” as the Directors observe, “no 
“‘ exemplar among the institutions of the day,” and yet, 
mirabile dictu! ‘it stood at the farthest remove from the 
“ character of a theoretical speculation! It was the re- 
“ sult of a practical induction of facts and discoveries, 
*“ tending to the conclusion, that the Society was a de- 
‘“‘ sideratum in the great and comprehensive effort of 
“‘ national benevolence !” But it is now useless to point 
out the absurdities of an institution which has been 
already condemned by the almost unanimous voice of 


the Protestant community. 


The idea of the following D1aLocuEs originated out 
of the Polemical Discussion which took place in St 
George’s Church, Charlotte Square, in the month of 
April last year, on the formation of the Edinburgh 
Auxiliary Reformation Society. As the public seemed 
to take a considerable interest in that discussion, and as 
the Writer, soon after its conclusion, came to know that 
his humble advocacy of the principles of his Church had 
not been altogether fruitless, it occurred to him that he 
might render still farther service to the cause of truth 
by laying before the public, in a popular and tangible 
form, those arguments in support of the Catholic rule of 
faith, which, during a three nights discussion, he at- 


tempted, under considerable disadvantages, to enforce. 


He has endeavoured, as far as his materials enabled 


him, to do justice to his antagonist, by stating the prin- 
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cipal arguments used by him on the occasion in question; 

‘but it is necessary to observe, that the reasoning intro- 
duced in opposition to the postulata, is assumed, for 
Captain Gordon avoided them altogether ; and although 
he pledged himself to answer them, within a few weeks 
after the discussion, he has not yet fulfilled his promise. 
It is also proper to state, that there are several minor 
topics introduced, by way of episode, which were not 
touched upon in the controversy, but which are never- 
theless more relevant to the main question than many 
which were called forth by the desultory nature of the 
discussion, and which have therefore been omitted. 


To the DraLocuzs an Appendix is annexed, contain- 
ing much useful matter, which, while it must confirm 
the Catholic reader in his principles, cannot, it is pre-. 
sumed, fail to excite the interest of every sincere and 
reflecting Protestant, who has been able to extricate. 
himself from the trammels of prejudice. The extracts 
from that part of the Edinburgh newspaper press which 
gave an opinion on the controversy, and on the tendency 
of the proceedings of the Reformation Society, exhibit 
an impartiality and a correctness of thinking tiehly 
honourable to its conductors. 


With regard to the point in controversy—the Rule of 
Faith—it is certainly one of the deepest importance to — 
Christians of all denominations, as upon its decision de- 
pends the solution of all the other controversies amongst 
Christians. As to this point, there is a very material 
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difference between Catholics and Protestants ; for the 
question is not merely whether the scriptures are the 
sole and only rule of faith, or whether the scriptures, 
along with apostolical traditions, form the rule, but-— 
whether there is a supreme tribunal, invested with autho- 
rity to decide all disputes which may arise on the mean- 
ing of scripture? That there is a tribunal for the deci- 
sion of controversies, is admitted on all hands. Catho- 
lics maintain, that this can be no other than that Church 
from which all the other Churches have separated ; while 
Protestants hold, that this tribunal is the scriptures, not 
as explained in the articles or confession of any church, 
but as understood by every individual. It is true that 
the Protestant Churches exercise an authority even in 
matters of faith ; but in order to justify their separation 
from the Catholic Church, they are forced to deny ix 
theory the existence of such authority, and to allow those 
whom they condemn to appeal from their decisions to the 
word of God, after they have pronounced irrevocably and 
in the last resort. The inconsistency of such a course is 
fully noticed in the following DraLocuzs, and it places 
the Protestant Churches in a dilemma from which they 
cannot escape. But Protestantism is a system of incon- 
gruities and inconsistencies,—an imperium in imperio,— 
a school for wranglers, in which every disputant is taught 
to consider himself a judge. 


In the estimate which the Writer has formed, and 
in the opinions he has expressed, of Protestantism as a 


system, he disclaims any intention of treating with levity 
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or disrespect the conscientious feelings of his Protestant 
fellow Christians. He has felt the value of forbearance 
too often, to undervalue its importance in every thing in 
which religion is concerned. If therefore any expression 
has escaped his pen which may be considered as offen- 
sive to any class of religionists, or uncalled for, he shall 


be the first to regret it. 


et “- gyP For Contents, see Index at the end. 
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DIALOGUE I. 


Catholic. Srr, your most obedient. I hope your re- 
cent mental and bodily exertions in the cause of the Re- 
formation have not impaired your constitution. 

Protestant. I thank you, sir, most kindly for your 
good wishes. With the exception of a little hoarseness, 
brought on by an undue extension of my voice during a 
late controversy, I enjoy the most perfect good health. 
But be seated, if you please. 

C. I shall do so presently, but allow me first to dis- 
miss my porter, and arrange the books he has brought 
for me in proper order. 

P. Most willingly, sir! for although I am not a Me- 
thodist, I like every thing to be done methodically. You 
handle these ponderous tomes with as much ease and 
freedom as any bibliopole in Paternoster-row. 

C. And can sit down in the chair of a no-popery 
friend, or mount a Protestant pulpit when invited by 
your Society, with all the good humour and sang froid 
imaginable. Well, sir, how do the concerns of the Bri- 
tish Reformation Society get on? I should like, now 
that I am seated, to hear something of them before we 
enter upon our proposed controversial tete-a-tete. 

P. Truly, I cannot say that they appear to be in a 
very prosperous condition at present, for the Society is 
labouring under pecuniary difficulties. It appears from 
a report of the proceedings of the last’ annual meeting 
held in London, as detailed in the Morning Herald,—the 
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oficial organ of the Society, that the whole receipts of 
last year amounted only to L.5,800 ; of which sum there 
remains L.150 in the hands of the treasurer to meet 
claims against the Society, to the extent of L.300. The 
fact is, as Lord Bexley and other speakers remarked, 
there is an apathy in the public mind on the important 
subject of religion, and a departure from the religious 
principles of the Reformation, not easily to be accounted 
for. 
C. Then I perceive these affairs are not in the pre- 
dicament of Curran’s, wig, for they do not go on swim- 
mingly. Yndeed I anticipated this, three. years ago, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary fuss. and. noise made 
by. Lord, Farnham and. others about what. were called the 
“Cavan conversions,” when,a few miserable beings, a prey 
to cold and hunger, were persuaded to make a temporary 
abjuration of. their faith, for the sake of food and raiment. 
But. perhaps your allusion refers solely to the tinancial 
concerns of the Seciety ; and if so, I do not despair of 
your weathering the storm, when you have such an able 
pilot as Lord Bexley. at, the helm. 

P. Come, now, my good friend, avoid personalities. if 
you please ; for I perceive you intend to show off a, little 
wit at his lordship’s expense. 1 do not mean, however, 
to defend the Exchequer ex-Chancellor, whose financial 
plans were no doubt very questionable. But, leaving 
this subject, I say, that my observations, were intended 
to apply generally. 

C. What.!, no conversions? 

P. Not, one. On. the contrary, I am sorry to sayy — 
great, numbers. of. Protestants. in the united kingdom, _ 
and; particularly. in, England, have, become. Catholics, 
and, if I am, not misinformed, many more are preparing 
to follow|their example, It. is a remarkable fact, that - 
in proportion as.our,Society has exerted itself, have these 
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conversions increased. These instances are not confined 
to isolated. individuals; for Captain Vernon, R.N. a sen 
of the Archbishep of York, stated at the last annual 
meeting of the Society, that two entive families, person- 
ally known to him, in the city of York, and consisting of 
22 individuals, had: lately embraced:popery.. This state- 
ment he reiterated at the annual meeting of the South- 
wark Auxiliary Society ; and as. this meeting was com- 
posed almost exclusively of ladies, he farther informed 
them, that lis sister’s governess, who had made a trip:to 
France, had returned to England a confirmed Catholic. 

C. Such, sir, are the results of inquiry, of a candid 
and impartial view of the tenets of the Catholic religion. 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. The truth is, these 
tenets have been greatly distorted and misrepresented by 
Protestant writers; but no sooner are the sincere and un- 
prejudiced convinced: of our real principles, than they 
either embrace them or deliberate upon the propriety 
of doing so. 

~P. My views. are very different indeed.. You know I 
advocated Catholic emancipation on the ground, that, 
by breaking down the wall of separation between Catho- 
lics: and’ Protestants. which the laws. had created, the 
amalgamation which would follow would gradually pre- 
pare the minds of the Catholics for adopting the religious 
principles.of the Reformation. 

€. Deformation, if you. please. 

P: No, sir, I insist upon using a word which I shall 
always venerate. ! 

C: Be it so: let us: not disagree about:a word which 
has been admitted into common parlance. Your view. of 
the question 'was-that of the portion of the highly res- 
pectable pro-Catholic party, who supported it on religious 
anand and: they: were right. 

Py Right! do you say? 
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C. I mean that they were right in principle, but wrong 
in its application. They maintained quite philosophi- 
cally, that civil disabilities and penal enactments were 
not fit means for extinguishing error,—that their only 
effect was to retard the progress of truth and reason in 
the minds of those whom they affected. Arguing from 
this principle, the emancipationists assumed truth to be 
falsehood, or, in other words, that the Catholic faith was 
erroneous ; and hence the result they anticipated has 
not been realized. | . 

P. But I thought that many of the aristocratic part 
of your communion adhered to the faith of their ances- 
tors from feelings of pride and honour, which prevented 
them from embracing the Protestant faith during the 
proscription of their creed, lest their change might be 
imputed to interested motives. 

C. Poh, poh! I thought you incapable of such drivel: 
ling. No, my dear friend, the Catholic body happily 
contains no persons of such proud and honourable feel- 
ings ;—the ulttmi Romanorum, as the late Mr Wyndham | 
denominated the Catholic gentlemen of England, cling 
to the faith of an Alfred, of a More, and of a Fenelon, 
from higher and nobler motives than worldly ambition ; 
they love their religion, because, like its Divine Founder, 
it is truth itself, unchangeable and eternal. 

P. You always get enthusiastic when you touch upon 
the grand subject of truth. I wish I could divert your 
enthusiasm into a conviction of the religious principles 
of the Reformation. 

C. Of those of Luther and Calvin, of Melancthon, 
(Ecolampadius, Zuinglius, Carlostadius, Beza, and Bu- 
cer, of Socinus, Arminius, Munzer, John of Leyden, 
David George, George Fox, of— 

P. Hold, hold ; enough in all conscience. 

C. I meant to dnc run over only twenty or darts of 
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_ the principal heads of the Reformation, or, as Ward says, 
to , 
‘¢ tell you here as to the tall ones, 
And bundle up in one the small ones.” 


P. Who was the poet you quote from ? 

C. Thomas Ward, an accomplished scholar, and author 
of a burlesque poem, called “ England’s Reformation,” 
a work scarcely inferior to Hudibras. He wrote other 
controversial works of great merit, of which his Errata 
of the Protestant Bible is the most distinguished,—a 
production which, as one of his biographers observes, 
will convey his “ name to the latest posterity, as a man 
of genius, judgment, and erudition.” This gentleman 
was a convert to the Catholic faith. . 

P. But we are losing sight of the religious principles 
of the Reformation. 

C. I at least have not lost sight of them, for I have 
not yet been able to see them. I have searched in vain 
for them for many years. Pray, sir, what are these prin- 
ciples? and where are they to be found? 

P. Why, sir, they are to be found in the Bible ;—the 
Bible alone is the religion of Protestants. 

C. So said the inconstant Chillingworth ;* but I will 
read the passage from which you borrow your idea, from 
his religion of Protestants: “ By the Protestant faith, 
“IT do not understand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, 
“ or Melancthon, nor the Confession of Augusta, or Ge- 
“< neva, or the Catechism of Heidelberg, nor the Articles 

* The objections of this extraordinary man to the Protestant re- 
ligion, after he renounced Protestantism, will be found in the appen- 
dix. ‘They are taken verbatim from Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, 
Bliss’s Edition, vol iii. Coll. 86. Such were the ‘* Motives” which 
induced Chillingworth to embrace the Catholic faith, and ‘to retire 
for quiet,’? as Dr Johnson observes in his life of Dryden, “to an in- 
fallible Church.” After his unfortunate relapse, he vainly attempted to 
assail them ; and, in doing so, split upon the fatal rock of Socinianism, 
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“ofthe Church of England, no, nor the harmony of Pro- 
* testant confessions; but that wherein they all agree, 
“and which they all subscribe with a greater harmony, 
“as a perfect rule of their faith and their actions,—that 
“is, the Bible,—and the Bible only is the pee of 
“ Protestants.” 

P. There, now, you see where the principles of the 
Reformation are ; and I may say with a certain bishop 
of the Church df England, that I think it safer to telt 

“you where they are, than what they are. 

C. You allude to Bishop Watson, who wrote the sia 
logy for the Bible,—a most excellent book, with a most 
unfortunate title. But do you mean to say that it is 
the mere letter of the Bible which forms the religion of 
Protestants ? 

P. No, sir! the sense, the sense. 

C. Precisely so; for, as the learned Dr Walton’ ob- 
serves, inthe Prolegomena to his Polyglot, cap. v., “The 
“‘ word of God does not consist in mere letters, whether 
‘“‘ written or printed, but in the true sense of it ; which 
“no one (mark this) can better interpret than the true 
‘* Church to which Christ committed this sacred pledge.” 
But, according to Chillingworth, the true sense of the 
Bible is not to be found either in Lutheranism, Calvin. 
ism, Armenianism, Socinianism, Methodism, or in the 
other numerous zsms which have sprung, or may yet 
spring, from the hot-bed of the Keformation, but in “that 
“« wherein they all agree.” A precious specimen of unity, 
truly! 

P. I think Chillingworth is right, fer it is contrary 
to the principles of the Reformation to maintain, that the 
opinion of any individual, or that of any Church, is to be 
held as of Protestant faith, unless it be in accordance with 
the generally received doctrines of the Reformed Churches. 

C. This is rather a Popish idea; but if I have been 
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fortunate enough, by a pretty good acquaintance with 
Protestant authorities, to obtain any knowledge of Pro» 
testant principles, I should suppose the case to be quite 
the reverse of what you state. 

P. You surprise me! Pray explain. 

C. The fundamental principle upon which your Re- 

formation rests is this, that the Scripture, as understood 
by every person of sound judgment, is the only rule of 
faith ; and, consequently, whatever doctrines any main 
of sound judgment may draw from Scripture as his only 
rule, are to be reckoned as of Protestant faith. 
- P. But as the opinions of individuals are often con- 
tradictory, and sometimes absurd and impious, would it 
be fair to rank these as parts of Protestant faith? We 
might as well charge the faith of your Church with 
the singular opinions of some of your school-men and 
casuists. 

C. That you can nevér do, for our faith does not, like 
your’s, rest on private opinion, but upon the word of God, 
as expounded by the living voice of His Church. But 
what unfairness can there be in laying at the door of the 
Protestant faith all the vagaries of self-interpreting 
seripturists; when these form. part and pertinent of the 
system itself? for of all the innumerable and contradictory 
doctrines which Protestants have broached, there is net 
one which they do not pretend to found upon Scripture. 
Indeed, it would be doing great injustice to your darling 
principle of private judgment, and stripping your Refor- 
mation of half its glory, to limit the Protestant faith to 
any fixed points of doctrine. | 

P. You do not surely mean to say, that the distinctive 
doctrines of the Socinians are Pretestant doctrines. 

C. I do, and I say moreover, that every doctrine, of 
whatever description, founded or pretended to be founded 
on Scripture, as the only rule of faith, by every man of 
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sound judgment, no matter how inconsistent such doctrine 
may appear to others, is good Protestant doctrine. Nay, 
if an individual by searching the Scriptures should dis- 
cover that a doctrine which he held a few hours before 
is erroneous, and should, by farther inquiry, again see 
cause to change his opinion, his orthodoxy, as a true 
Protestant, cannot be questioned, because in all his 
inquiries he made the Scriptures his only rule of faith. 
Thus, the man who denies the divinity of Christ, from 
Scripture, is as true a Protestant as he who proves 
that divinity from Scripture ;—he is as firm a Protestant 
who refuses from Scripture to acknowledge Episcopacy, 
as he who maintains it on the authority of Scripture ;— 
he.is as consistent a Protestant who repudiates infant 
baptism, as he who admits it ;—he is as much a pure 
scriptural Protestant who rejects baptism altogether, as 
well as ordinatiun or mission, as he who thinks these to 
be necessary, if not essential. In short, Protestant doc- 
trines are now every thing, and anon they are nothing ;— 
they may vary to-day, and change again to-morrow, and 
though their vicissitudes are as frequent as those of the 
moon, they still remain Protestant doctrines, for they 
all emanate from the same prolific source, viz. Scripture, 
as understood by every one of sound judgment. I shall 
treat this argument syllogistically. 

1. The fundamental principle of the Reformation is,— 
that the Scriptures, as understood by every person of 
sound judgment, are the only rule of faith. 

2. The Bishop of L. who is a man of sound judgment, 
finds Episcopacy in the Scriptures, but Dr G., who is 
also a man of sound judgment, sees nothing therein but 
Presbytery. Mr A., a man of judgment equally sound, 
can find no authority in Scripture for either. Mr H., 
whose judgment is as sound as any of the three, sees no 
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authority for infant baptism ; and friend C., whose sound 
sense no man will dispute, rejects baptism altogether. 

3. Therefore, according to the fundamental principle 
of the Reformation, Episcopacy or Prelacy, Presbytery, 
Independancy, infant baptism, adult baptism, and no 
baptism, are all legitimate Protestant doctrines. 

P. According to this strange view of Protestant 
principles, a i sata may believe almost all the 
Catholic doctrines, without ceasing to be a Protestant. 

C. He may, and remain a sound Protestant notwith- 
standing, provided he protests against the divine 
authority of the Church. 

P. In your eagerness to contrast so many contradictory 
opinions, all of which you conceive to be of Protestant 
faith, you have forgot that some of the Reformed 
Churches have Confessions of Faith, to which they 
require the assent of their respective members. The 
Church of England, for instance, requires the subscription 
of her ministers to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
Church of Scotland requires a similar subscription to her 
Confession of Faith; and as neither of these Churches 
will permit their ministers to preach or teach doctrines 
contrary to said Articles and Confession, it is obvious, 
that both these Churches consider that they profess the 
true Protestant faith, whole and entire. 

C. The assent which the Reformed Churches require 
to their confessions is at complete variance with the 
principles of the Reformation, and is not grounded upon 
any assurance that all the doctrines contained in them 
are true, (for Protestants, as well as Catholics, maintain 
the fallibility of all Protestant Churches,) but arises 
from the necessity of preserving order in their respective 
communions. For Scripture being their sole rule of 
faith, not as interpreted by this or that Church, (for the 
Thirty-nine Articles are not admitted by the Church of 
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Scotland, nor, vice versa, is her Confession of Faith re- 
ceived by the Church of England ; and both are rejected 
by the Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, &c.) 
but as understood by every person of sound judgment, 
it would be highly ridiculous to assert, that the true Pro- 
‘testant doctrines are to be found in the confession or 
articles of any Church. Itis, no doubt, very inconsistent 
in those who extol the right of private judgment, and 
place it above all church authority, to demand assent to 
articles and confessions of faith, and that under the 
severest penalties ; but consistency is not an attribute of 
the Reformation.* 


* Tn the declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, it is stated, 
that they ‘‘ contain the true doctrine of the Church of England, 
“6 agreeable to God’s word ;”’ and it enacts, ‘+ that no.man hereafter shall 
‘¢ either print or preach, or draw the article aside any way, but shall 
‘* submit to it in the plain and full meaning thereof; and shall not 
** put his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the article, but 
* shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” Yet Bishop 
Burnet, in the Introduction to his Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, teaches, that an article being conceived in such general words 
that it can admit of different literal and grammatical senses, even when 
the senses given are contrary one to another, yet one may subscribe the 
article with a good conscience, and without equivocation. But the 
the Lower House of Convocation in 1701 censured the Exposition, 
for allowing a diversity cf opinions, which the articles were framed, 
as it alleged, to prevent. Dr Tomline asserts, that *¢ the Thirty-nine 
‘¢ Articles are to be subscribed in their plain and obvious sense ; and 
** assent given to them simply and unequivocally ; aa the subscriber 
‘© incurs the wrath of God.”’ 

It cannot however be denied, that the articles. admit of a latitudi- 
narian construction, and many of the English clergy hold, that they are 
not to be considered as articles of belief, but as articles of peace. 
Chillingwerth at first considered them as articles of belief, and declared 
that ** he could not subscribe them without subscribing to his damna- 
tion ; but he soon thereafter put his name to them, as articles of peace. 
Dr Paley (Moral and Polit. Philosophy) observes, «* Those who con- 
*¢ tend that nothing Tess can justify subscription to the Thirty-nine 
* Articles, than the actual belief of each and every separate proposition 
‘* they contain, must suppose that the legislature expected. the consent 
*¢ of ten thousand men; and that, in perpetual succession, not to one 
“ controverted proposition, but to many hundreds. It is hard to 
“ conceive how this could be expected by any who observe the incur- 
‘* able diversity of human opinion, upon all subjects short of demons- 
* tration.’ He elsewhere says, that **the Thirty-nine Articles. will be 
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_P. You have, I perceive, an erroneous idea of the Pro- 

testant religion, and I hope soon to undeceive you. 
When we enter upon the rule of faith, you shall have a 
description of Protestantism which must satisfy you that 
it is the religion of the Bible. 
_-C. That will rather be up-hill work ; for I have, times 
without number, considered the subject, and have long 
since arrived at a contrary conclusion. The fact is, as 
Edmund Burke remarks in one of his letters to Dr 
Laurence : “ Protestantism, as things stand, is no descrip- 
« tion of a religion at all, or of any principle, religious, 
moral, or political, but is a mere negative.” 

P. The authority of Burke is certainly entitled to great 
weight ; but I prefer’the definition of Protestantism 
given by Dr Burges, in “ The Protestant’s Catechism,” 
—viz. that “ Protestantism is the abjuration of Popery.” 

C. You are weléome to either of these definitions, 
but in truth I see no real difference between them. 
“ Protestantism” (says Dr Fletcher, in his admirable 
work——“ The Difficulties of Protestantism”) “is not a 
“ term implying any system of faith, or any belief what- 
“-soever: it is a term which las no fixed or deter- 
* minate signification,—a mere nomen infinitum, which 
“‘ means anything or everything, except Catholic. It 
“is a term not expressing faith, but the want of faith, 
«Thus, not only the Socinian, the Arian, &¢. are 
« Protestants, but the Deist, the Jew, the very Atheist, 
** found, on dissection, to contain about two hundred and forty distinct 
‘¢ and independent propositions ; many of them inconsistent with each 
‘‘ other.” In fact, few of the English clergy subscribe the Articles 
« in the literal and grammatical sense ;”? and Burnet says, that in his. 
own times, ‘* the greater part of the clergy subscribed the Articles 
“* without examining them,’’ and that others do it because they must 
do it, though they can hardly satisfy their consciences about some 
things-in them. Dr Balguy says, that ‘‘ the Thirty-nine Articles 
* impose upon us doctrines of dark and ignorant ages.”? How just: 


then must the observation of Gibbon be, that the great body of the 
English clergy sign the Thirty-nine Articles with a sigh or a smile 
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“« since these all protest against Popery, are just equally 
“real Protestants, as are the believers in the Thirty- 
“nine Articles.”. 

P. Let us leave this desultory warfare, and go to work 
methodically, as we proposed. But, bless me! what an 
immense quantity of books you have brought with you! 

C. Only a few tomes of the writings of the ancient 
fathers, some Bibles, Holden’s Analysis, Knott’s Infidel- 
ity Unmasked, Floyd’s Church Conquerant over Human 
Wit, Brerely’s Protestant Apology, Walsingham’s Search, 
Milner’s End of Controversy, Book of Common Prayer, 
Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland, &c. &c. 
Pray, what book is that now lying before you? 

P. Brown’s Self-interpreting Bible. 

C. A valuable work truly, if it be what its title 
imports. Full of notes and comments, I presume? 

P. O yes, and excellent in their way. 

C. You Protestants are very inconsistent people. You 
find fault with us for having notes and comments in our 
Bibles,—you distribute Bibles without notes and com- 
ments,—and yet you prefer Bibles mth notes and com- 
ments for your own use. You have Brown’s Bible, 
Henry’s Bible, Clarke’s Bible, and other Bibles, all load- 
ed with notes and commentaries. 

P. These notes and commentaries are very useful, 
as they clear up many obscure passages in the Scriptures, 
and reconcile apparent discrepancies ; but they are not to 
be considered as of any authority, if not agreeable to the 
word of God. 

C. Of the meaning of which, every man and every 
woman constitutes himself or herself the sole judge. But. — 
I will tell you the reason why the Bible distributors ad-- 
vocate its circulation without notes or comments. 

P. You may spare your breath, for I know that al- 
ready. The reason is, that we do not wish the pure 
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Fcihid of God to be disseminated, clogged with the addi- 
tions of human opinions. We require every man to judge 
for himself. 

C. And in judging for himself without the aid of 
notes or comments, a man can do no more (if indeed he 
can do so much) than the commentator, as the opinions 
he may form, though not committed to writing, partake 
as much of the nature of human opinions as those of the 
commentator. Where is the difference, sir? 

P. Why, I must admit, I can see no real difference. 
But we do not wish any man, or any body of men, to set 
up as guides in matters of faith, as the Bible should be 
our only guide. 

C. Then you do not consider the Church to be a 
necessary institution, nor its ministers of any use in 
teaching and instructing the people. You may gloss 
over the subject, and endeavour, by subtile distinctions 
and a refined sophistry, to evade the point, but that is a 
legitimate conclusion from your principles ; for if every 
man is to be told that he is as good a judge of the mean- 
ing of Scripture as the Church to which he belongs, or 
the minister he hears, he must necessarily question the 
utility of both. . 

P. There is some plausibility in your argument ; but 
I hope few Protestants will raise such a question. 

C. This will be owing more to good sense than good 
guiding: But to return to your reason for distributing 
the Bible without notes or comments, I must take the 
liberty of saying, that though it be the ostensible, it is 
not the real reason. 

P. And what do you conceive to be the real reason ? 

C. The reason is this—The members of the Bible 
Societies differ so much from one another on doctrinal 
points, that they could never agree in their interpreta- 
tions. A Baptist would insist upon notes and comments, 
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a 
in support of his tenet against infant baptism; an In- 
dependent, to show that there should be no Church 
government ; a Presbyterian would be desirous to load 
the text with notes and comments from the Westminster 
Confession, and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms ; and 
a Church of England man would be desirous to append 
the Thirty-nine Articles, with extracts from the Book of 
Homilies; a Quaker would insist for extracts from 
Barclay’s Apology ; and the Socinian or Unitarian would 
press for the insertion of notes against the divinity of 
Christ. In fine, every crack-brained enthusiast whe 
gould contribute his weekly penny, would claim the in- 
dulgence of adding the whimsical follies of his own 
heated imagination ; and we should soon have one of the 
Most extraordinary and contradictory compilations that- 
éver issued from the press since the days of Caxton. 

P. The absurdity of such a compilation is evident, and 
it is therefore with good reason that the Bible Societies 
circulate the word without notes or comments. 

C. Before we proceed farther, I should like to know to 
what denomination of Protestants you belong, as I some- 
times make use of the argumentum ad hominem. | 

P. Why, sir, I cannot well say, as I occasionally change, 
and go wherever I hear true evangelical doctrine preached ; 
sometimes here, sometimes there, but never nowhere. © 

C. You seem to be troubled with itching ears, the 
_eommion malady of the present generation. 

P. You must, however, understand that I do not ap- 
pear as the defender of any particular church or sect, but 
as a general Protestant. 

C. Say rather a Protestant-general of the new church 
militant. In either capacity I may consider you as a re- 
ligious cameleon, and view you occasionally and by turns as 
a Church-of-England man, a Presbyterian, an Arminian, 
a Secinian, Methodist, a Quaker, Universalist, Baptist, 
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. Anabaptist, Poedo-baptist, Brownist, Independent, 
Muggletonian, Johanna-Southcottian, Glassite, Seceder, 
Dunker, Jumper—* 

P. Belay there, if you please. Excuse a seaman’s 
phrase, for I have not yet divested myself of my nauti- 
eal lingo. I am not a religious cameleon, but a pure 
Scripture Christian— 

C. According to your own views. 

P. No, but according to the views of the Bible— 

C. As understood by your own private judgment. 

P. You anticipate, my dear sir ; but do not heriee be. 
fore you are out of the wood. 

C. As it is now full time that we should commence 
our discussion, I am sure you will concur in my wish 
that it may be conducted in the spirit of charity and 
good-will which distinguished the controversy between 
Limborch and Orobio, and the conference between Bos- 
suet and Claude. 

P. Such was the recommendation of the amiable 
Charles Butler to Dr Southey, in his “ Book of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church,’ in answer to the Laureate’s 
“ Book of the Church,” and I entirely approve of it. I 
wish all Catholics were like Butler. 

C. A most excellent man, and an intelligent writer. 
As a controversialist, he excels in the swaviter in modo, 
but is rather deficient in the fortiter in re. “ What I 
“ consider truth,” he says, “I must tell, but I hope to 
“ tell it in a manner which will show sincere respect for 


* Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, alias Dr Southey’s list of sectaries 
is'curious, and may well indeed be called. ‘‘a precious nomenclature,’ —_ 
‘* Arminians, Sociuians, Baxterlans, Presbyterians, New-Americans, 
‘* Sabellians, Lutherans, Unitarians, Millenarians, Necessarians, Sub- 
‘¢ lapsarians, Supralapsarians, Muggletonians, Antinomians, Hutchin- 
‘© sonians, Sandemonians, Baptists, Anabaptists, Poedobaptists,, Me- 
‘¢ thodists, Universalists, Calvinists, Materialists, Destructionists, 
‘¢ Brownists, Independents, Protestants, Hugonots, Non- Jurors, Se- 
*¢ ceders, Hernhutters, Dunkers, Jumpers, Shakers, and Quakers,”” 
&e. &c. All pure Scripture Christians!!! 
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“those whose different notions it opposes. Harsh or 
*< contumelious words never yet served the cause of truth 
*‘ or reason.” He has indeed exemplified the beautiful 
sentiment of St Francis of Sales, that “a good Chris- 
tian is never outdone in good manners.” 

P. His reply, however, to Dr Blomfield, was dread- 
fully caustic. 

C. Such an exposure of the latitudinarianism of the 
subscribers to the Thirty-nine Articles was never before 
witnessed, since these Articles became part and parcel 
of the law of the land. I now require of you, in pur- 
suance of our plan, to state 

THE PROTESTANT RULE OF FAITH. 
. P. The only rule of faith and obedience is the Holy 
Scriptures, or the written word of God, without tradition, 
apocrypha, or comment; of which word, every person of 
sound judgment has a right to judge of the sense, and to 
interpret it according to his own private opinion, or, to 
use the language of the address of the Reformation So- 
ciety, “‘ That the meanest outcast in society is not only 
“ permitted, but commanded to exercise his judgment 
‘‘ upon the meaning of its contents.” The rule is thus 
explained in the sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles: “Holy 
“‘ Scripture contains all things necessary to salvation ; 
“ so that whatsoever is not readtherein, nor may be proved 
“thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
‘* should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
“ thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” And the 
rule is also stated in the answer to the second question 
of the Shorter Catechism of the Church of Scotland. 
« Q. 2. What rule hath God given to direct us how we — 
“ may glorify and enjoy him? A. The word of God, 
“ which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
‘“« New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how we 
“may glorify and enjoy him.” The answer to the third 
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question in the larger Catechism is to the same purpose: 
« Q. 3. What is the word of God? A. The Holy Scrip- 
“ tures of the Old and New Testament are the word of 
“ God,—the only rule of faith and obedience.” Let me 
now hear 

THE CATHOLIC RULE OF FAITH. 

C. The Catholic rule is the word of God, as under- 
stood and explained by the Catholic or Universal Church ; 
or, in other words, Catholics hold,—1l. That the holy 
Scriptures, or the written word of God, is a rule of faith 
and obedience, but not the sole or only rule. 2. That 
besides the written, there is an unwritten word, handed 
down by tradition from Christ and his apostles; and that 
these two, viz. the wrilten and unwritten word of God, 
or scripture and apostolical traditions, form the entire 
rule of faith. But, 3. That no individual, however learn- 
ed, has a right to interpret the holy Scriptures agreeably 
to his own private opinion, contrary to the understand- 
ing or explanation of the Catholic or Universal Church. 
—I now hold in my hand a work of high authority 
among Catholics, and which I recommend to the serious 
consideration of all candid Protestants like yourself, I 
mean the treatise titled, “A Papist Misrepresented and 
Represented, or a Twofold Character of Popery,” written 
by the learned Gother, after he became a Catholic. The 
counterpart of the 11th, 12th, and 13th sections of this 
work, as abridged by Bishop Challoner, gives such a 
correct explanation of the rule, that I cannot avoid read- 
ing it to you. I may here observe, that Gother uses the 
words Popery and Papist, to humour such Protestants as 
may attach importance to nick-names in religious matters. 

« Sec. 11. Of the Scripture as a Rule of Faith. 

« The Papist, iruly represented, believes it damnable 
«¢to undervalue the Scripture, or to take from it the 
authority given it by Christ. He gives it all respect 
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‘« due to the word of God. He owns it to be of the 
“« greatest authority upon earth, and that it is capable of 
** Yeading a man to.all truth, where it is rightly under- 
“stood. But to any one that understands it, and takes 
“it in any other sense than what it was intended by the 
“‘ Holy Ghost, he believes it to such a one to be no Scrip- 
** ture, no word of God; that to such a one it is no rule 
‘* of faith, nor judge of controversies ; and that what he 
* thinks to be the doctrine of Christ, and command of 
* heaven, is nothing but his own imagination, and the 
** suggestions of the devil. And since, by the experience 
“ of so many hundred heresies since our Saviour’s time, 
*‘ all pretending to be grounded on Scripture, he finds 
“ that almost every text of the Bible, and even those 
“« that concern the most essential and fundamental points 
“ of the Christian religion, have been interpreted several 
** ways,and made to signify things contrary toone another. 
* And while thus contrary meanings are by several pers 
‘sons drawn from the same word, the Scripture is still 
‘silent, without discovering which of all those senses is 
‘that intended by the Holy Ghost and agreeable te 
* truth, and which are erroneous and antichristian. He 
* concludes, that the Scripture alone, without taking 
“‘ along with it the interpretation of the Church, cannot 
«be to every private person the whole rule of his faith. 
“ Not that there is any authority wanting on the Serip- 
ture side, but because no private person can be certain 
* whether, amongst all the several meanings every text 
* is liable to, that which he understands it in, is right or 
“not. And without this certainty of truth, and secu 
“rity from error, he knows there is nothing capable of ) 
“ being a sufficient rule of his faith. 
“ Sec. 12. Of the Interpretation of Scripture. 

«The Papist, truly represented, believes that the 

«Church is not above the Scripture ; but only allows ~ 
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“ that order between them, as is between the judge and 
“the law, and is no other than what generally every 
“ private member of the Reformation challenges to him. 
“self, as often as he pretends to decide any doubt of his 
«© own, or his neighbour, in religion, by interpreting the 
‘“‘ Seripture. Neither is he taught at all to distrust the 
“ Seripture, er not to rely on it, but only to distrust his 
‘‘ own private interpretation of it, and not to rely on his 
“own judgment in the resolution of any doubt corncern+ 
‘ing faith or religion, though he can produce several 
“‘ texts in favour of his opinion. But in all such cases, 
“he is commanded to recur to the Church ; and having 
* learnt from her the true sense of all such texts, how 
“they have been understood by the whole community of 
«* Christians in all ages since the apostles, and what has 
*‘ been their received doctrine, in such doubtful and dif- 
“ ficult points, he is obliged to submit to this, and 
“‘ never presume on his own private sentiments, however 
“ seemingly grounded on reason and Scripture, to be- 
“ lieve or preach any new doctrine opposite to the bee 
« lief of the Church ; but, as he receives from her the 
“ book, so also to receive from her the sense of the book, 
«< with a holy confidence that she that did not cheat him in 
© delivering a false book for the true one,—-will not cheat 
“« him in delivering him a false and erroneous sense for the 
“ true one; her authority, which is sufficient in the one, 
“ being not less in the other : and his own private judg: 
“ment, which was insuflicient in the one, that is, in 
“ finding out the true Scripture, and discerning it from 
‘all other books, being as incapable and insufhcient. in 
“the other; that is, in certainly discovering the mean» 
“ ing of the Holy Ghost, and avoiding all other hetero: 
« dox and mistaken interpretations. 
“ See. 13. Of Tradition. - 
« The Papist, truly represented, believes the Scrip- 
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ture not to be imperfect, nor to want human ordina- 
© tions, or traditions of men, for the supplying any de- 
“ fects in it, neither does he allow the same authority to 
“ these as to the word of God, or give them equal cre- 
“< dit, or exact it from others that desire to be admitted 
“ into the communion of his Church. He believes no 
‘* divine faith ought to be given to any thing but what is 
*¢ of divine revelation ; and that nothing is to have place 
‘in his creed but what was taught by Christ and his 
‘“ apostles, and has been believed and taught in all ages 
* by the Church of God, the congregation of all true be- 
“¢ lievers, and has been so delivered down to him through 
all ages. But now whether that which has been de- 
‘¢ livered down to him, as the doctrine of Christ and his 
“‘ apostles, has been by word of mouth or writing, is 
‘‘-altugether indifferent to him, he being ready to follow 
“in this point, as in all others, the command of St 
« Paul—that is, to stand fast, and hold the tradition he 
“has learned, whether by word or epistle, 2 Thess. ii. 
15. ; and to look upon any one as anathema, that shall 
“preach otherwise than he has (thus) received, Gal. i. 
“9. So that as he undoubtedly holds the whole Bible 
** to be the word of God, because in all ages it has been 
© g0 taught, preached, believed, and delivered succes- 
“¢ sively by the faithful, although they are not, nor have 
“ not, at any time been able to prove what they have 
“thus taught and delivered, with one text of scripture ; 
‘in the like manner, he is ready to receive and believe all 
“ this same congregation, together with the Bible, in all 
* ages successively, without interruption, taught, preach-_ 
‘* ed, believed, and delivered as the doctrine of Christ and 
his apostles ; and assents to it with divine faith, just as 
<‘ he does to the Bible ; and esteems any one anathema, 
“ that shall preach otherwise than he has thus received.” 

P. In the quotations you have made from Gother, I 
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observe that the word Church frequently occurs. Now, 
I desire to know the meaning you attach to that term. 
I do not ask you for a definition of the word ecclesia, 
nor the mode of its application by the Greeks and 
Romans, nor do I desire that you should go through the 
epistles of St Paul, and point out the various figurative 
terms expressive of the Church. I merely wish to be in- 
formed what your ideas are of the term Church in a 
general sense. 

C. In the Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
Church is stated to be especially composed of “ two 
“ parts, whereof the one is called triumphant, the other. 
“ militant. The triumphant is that most glorious and 
“‘ happy company of the blessed spirits, and those who 
“have triumphed over the world, the flesh, and the 
«< devil, and, being delivered and safe from the troubles 
« of this life, enjoy eternal bliss. But the Church mi- 
< litant is the company of all the faithful who yet live 
«on the earth,” &c. This last part is farther known 
by the name of the Catholic or Universal Church, which 
is again subdivided into two parts,—the one part consist- 
ing of those who teach, and the other of those who are 
taught. To the former, or teaching part, it belongs to 
declare the true sense of Scripture, and to decide on 
controversies of faith, and it is to that branch of the 
Universal Church that I mean to apply the term Church. 

P. Your triumphant and militant Church bears a 
close analogy to the invisible and visible Church men- 
tioned in the 25th chapter of the Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland. 

C. So close indeed, that I am fully persuaded the 
Westminster divines borrowed the idea from the Trent- 
ine Catechism. Read, if you please, the three first 
‘sections of that chapter. 

P. “1. The Catholick or Universal. Church, whieh is 
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““2nvisible, consists. of the whole number of the elect, 
“‘that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, 
‘“under Christ, the Head thereof; and is the Spouse, 
‘the Body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. 

“ TI. Dhe visible Church, which is also Cathelick or 
“ Universal, under the gospel, (net confined to one na+ 
“tion, as before under the law) consists of all those 
“ throughout the world that profess the true religion, 
“together with their children, and is the kingdom of 
* the Lord Jesus Christ, out of which there is no ordi- 
*« mary possibility of salvation. 

© ILL. Unto this Catholick visible Church, Christ hath 
*‘ given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for 
“ the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this:life, 
‘to the end of the world, and doth, by his own. pre- 
«‘ sence and Spirit, according to his promise, make them 
“effectual thereunto.” 

C. So far we and the Church of Scotland agree-in our 
definition, and I think it is evident that the Westmin- 
ster divines: meant, that it was only to the teaching 
part of this Catholic or Universal Church visible, that 
Christ gave the ‘ ministry, oracles, and ordinances: of 
God.” But what says. the Church of England onthe 
subject of the Church? , 

_P. In her nineteenth article, titled “ Of the iui 4 
she says: “ The visible Church of Christ is a congrega- 
“ tion of faithful men, in the which the pure word. of 
‘* God: is. preached, and: the sacraments be duly : minis: 
** tered.” 

C. Which congregation of faithful: men, neil to 
the next article, “hath power: to. decree rites or cere- 
€ monies, and authority in controversies of faith.” This 
“congregation of faithful men,” by virtue of? this 
power, framed forty-two articles of faith in the reign of 
King Edward VI., which, by: virtue of the same power, 
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they altered and reduced to thirty-nine, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

_P. The word congregation, which is synonymous with 
synagogue, is, I think, rather an unfortunate term, and 
I am surprised how it came to be used. 

C. Your surprise will cease when I inform you, that 
the word church is not once to be found in the transla- 
tion of the Bible made and used during Elizabeth’s 
veign,—the word ecclesia being always translated by her 
learned bishops.into congregation. For instance, ** Upon 
*¢ this rock I will build my congregation—the house of 
«« God, which is the congregation of the living God.” 
“Thus” (says the facetious Ward) “they thrust out 
* God’s glorious, unspotted, and most beautiful spouse, 
“the church; and in place of it, intrude: their own 
“ little, wrinkled, and spotted congregation.” 'The ce- 
lebrated Gregory Martin, in his “ Discoverie of the 
“« Manifold Corruptions of the Holy Scriptures,” printed 
at Rhemes in 1582, assigns:as a reason why Elizabeth’s 
translators suppressed the word church, “ because at 
“ their first revolt and apostasie from that which was 
“universally knewen to be the onely true Catholicke 
‘‘ church, it was a great objection against their schis- 
*‘ matical procedings, and it. stucke much in the people’s 
‘‘ consciences, that they forsooke the church, and’ that 
‘‘ the church condemned them.” And Ward says, that 
another cause for the suppression of the word church 
was, “ That it should never sound in the common people's 
“ears out of the Scriptures ; and that it might seem 

- to the ignorant a good argument against the au- 
°F Bol of the Church to say, We find not the word 
*< church in all the Bible.” 

P. King James’ translators, however, must have. siete 
actuated by better motives, for they restored the word 
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church, and corrected many other errors in the previous 
translations. 

C. But they still retained elder for breton gift for 
grace, messenger for angel, repentance for penance, 
grave for hell, and so on. 

P. Before proceeding farther, I may inform you, that 
my object is not to dogmatize on the Protestant prin- 
ciple of private judgment, nor to contrast the Catholic 
and Protestant rules of faith with each other, but to 
compare both with the pure word of God. 

C. My object is much the same ; but while I mean to 
try both rules by the written word of God, I intend also 
to weigh your vaunted principle of private judgment by 
the same standard. 

P. Just as you please. In support of the Protestant 
rule, I mean to lay down four positions. 

C. Before you proceed, I am desirous to settle a few 
preliminary points with you. I beg to be informed, in 
the first place, whether, when you say that the Scriptures 
are the only rule of faith and obedience, you mean the 
whole Scriptures, or only a port of them. 

PP. shall for the present assume that the whole 
Scriptures are the only rule. 

C. I shall take your assumption in the meantime, and 
afterwards allow you, if necessary, the other limb of the 
alternative. According to this view, then, your rule of 
faith is incomplete, as many of the sacred writings have 
perished. See Numbers xxi. 14., 1 Kings iv. 32. 
1 Chronicles xxix. 29., 2 Chronicles ix. 29. See also the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, v. 9., where St Paul 
refers to a previous epistle he had written to them, 
and the Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 16., in which he 
alludes to an epistle from Laodicea, neither of which 
have come down to us. Besides this, St Matthew, 
xxvil. 9, 10., quotes a passage from Jeremy, the pro- 
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phet which must be lost, as it is not to be found in the 
writings of that prophet now extant; and the same 
Evangelist, in chap. ii. 23., cites a saying of the pro- 
phets, that Christ was to be called a Nazarene, which is 
not to be found in any writings of the prophets which 
have reached us. Adam Contzen, in the Proemial 
Questions to his Commentaries upon the Four Gospels, 
Q. 4. § 8., proves, that no less than twenty books of 
scripture have been entirely lost. ‘‘ Many” (says St 
Chrysostom,* in his 9th Homily on Matthew,) “of the 
‘‘ prophetical monuments have perished ; for the Jews 
“« being careless, and not only careless, but also impious, 
‘they have carelessly lost some of these monuments : 
“‘ others they have partly burnt, partly torn in pieces.” 
And St Justin,t in his Dialogue with Tryphon the 
Jew, accuses the Jews of making away with many 
books of the Old Testament, that the New might net 
seem to agree with it. Now, sir, before you can sup- 
port your assumption, you must do one of two things, — 
you mnst either produce the whole inspired writings, 
which are proved to have been lost, and demonstrate 
that no more could possibly have existed, or prove from 
scripture, that the books which have reached us clearly 
contain all points of faith and practice, the credenda and 
agenda of Christianity, as they are called by divines. 


* He was Bishop of Constantinople, and styled Chrysostom from 
the golden stream of eloquence with which he spoke. His works are 
numerous, and there is hardly any subject connected with religion 
that he his not illustrated. His expositions of Scripture are pecu- 
liarly valuable. He died in the beginning of the fifth century, about 
the year 407. 


+ A Christian philosopher, by birth a Greek, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, about the year 166. A few years before his death, 
“he addressed two Apologies in favour of the Christians, to the em- 
~peror Antoninus Pius, and to the Roman Senate. In these is con- 
tained much curious matter on the doctrine, and manners, and reli- 
gious ceremonies of the early Christians. _He was the author of other 
works besides these Apologies and the Dialogue above mentioned. — 
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P. That all necessary points of faith and ‘practice are 
clearly contained in the Old and New Testament, is a 
position which I hold to be beyond dispute, and I am 
satisfied, from a passage in St John’s Gospel, and from 
another in St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that if we had no other writings extant, either of these 
would have formed per se a complete rule of faith. 

C. In alluding to necessary points of faith and prac- 

tice, you appear not to be aware, that a great difference 
as to these exists among Protestant theologians, many of 
whom have vainly attempted to draw a distinction be- 
tween what they call points fundamental and non-funda- 
mental. With regard to your remarks on St John’s 
Gospel and the First Epistle to the Corinthians, I 
would have supposed you were jesting, had I not been 
aware that your Reforming brethren contend for a limi- 
tation of their rule to such a small portion of scripture ; 
but it is right that those who know no rule but that 
of their own private opinions, should expand or contract 
it at pleasure. When you can thus dispense with al- 
most the whole written word of God, may not your eXx- 
ample induce others to go a step farther, and to con- 
sider the whole unnecessary ? All scripture, given by 
inspiration of God, is profitable for instruction and 
doctrine, says St Paul. St John’s Gospel, or the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, is all that is necessary, reply 
Capt. G. and his brother Reformers. This idea of yours 
brings to my recollection an anecdote I have heard of an old 
woman in the west of Scotland, who lived at the period 
of the Reformation, and who being pressed to believe. 
that there were only two sacraments, made this sensible 
reply : Weel, weel, when I was a girl, every body be- 
‘« lieved there were seven sacraments ; and hae ye really 
is eke five o’ them ht By my troth, I think poll 
“soon hae nane ava.’ 
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P. I assure you that it is not from any disrespect to 
the scripture that. I contend that a part only is sufh- 
cient as a rule of faith. But let the Scripture speak 
for itself. St John’ says, chap. xx. 30, 31, ‘ And 
“many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
“his disciples which are not written in this book. But 

“these are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
“the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye 
“might have life through his name.” Here you see 
the Evangelist deemed it quite unnecessary to record 
-many things which Jesus did, as he considered he had 
written enough for Christians to know, so that, if by 
‘some extraordinary calamity, Christians were deprived 
of all the sacred scriptures but St John’s Gospel, it 
‘would of itself be a sufficient rule of faith. 

—C. Sufficient certainty, as far as it goes, if properly 
understood. But if St John had related all the things 
which our Saviour did, he would have made a very bulky 
- book indeed, for at the end of his gospel, in order to give 

“us a vast idea of the personal ministry of Christ, he sup- 
poses that if all the things which Jesus did were recorded, 
even the world itself could net contain the books that 

“should be written. But, really, sir, you appear not to be 

‘aware of the cause which induced this Evangelist. to 

‘write his gospel. Eusebius, the Church historian, (L. 

6. Hist. Eccles. Hiern.) says, that it was done at the 

‘desire of the clergy and people of Lesser Asia, to refute 

.Cerinthus, Ebion, and other heretics, who had. then 

- begun to deny the divinity of Christ... This is in strict 

“ accordance with the reason assigned by St John himself, 

—< These are written that ye might believe that Jesus 

“is the Christ'the Son of God,” and he inculcates. this 

’belielf as indispensably necessary to salvation. But the 

“belief here ‘spoken of is not a mere speculative belief : it 
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is a belief which must carry with it an obligation of 
believing also all that Christ taught, and of observing 
all things whatsoever he commanded, and that under pain 
of damnation. Now, St John’s Gospel does not contain 
every thing which Christ taught and commanded, not 
even his sermon on the mount, nor the history of the 
institution of the Eucharist or the Lord’s-supper, nor is 
any account given of the birth of Christ, or of his cir- 
cumcision. In fact, this Evangelist confines himself 
entirely to the proof of one great point, the divinity of 
Christ ; and, having written enough to satisfy the incre- 
dulous, he leaves “‘ the many other things which Jesus 
«* did,” to be handed down to posterity in the manner 
appointed by Christ, viz. by the teaching of the apostles 
and their successors in the ministry. How those who 
reject apostolical traditions and the authority of the 
Church, could have formed a complete system of faith 
and practice without any scripture but St John’s gospel, is 
a question the solution of which surpasses my compre- 
hension. I should imagine, that if the framers of the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster divines had 
had no farther aid, they could not have produced their 
respective confessions, unless they had’ been endowed 
with an intuitive perception to discern all the things 
which Christ taught and commanded... That St John 
himself did not conceive that his gospel was sufficient. as 
an entire rule of faith, is evident from this, that he not 
only afterwards wrote three epistles and the Apocalypse, 
but in the second and third of these epistles, he express- 
ly says, that he had many things to write which. he 
would not commit to paper, as he meant afterwards to 
“speak to the persons he addressed face to face. 
P. St Paul says, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
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“which I preached unto you, whiclr also ye have re- 
“ ceived and wherein ye stand.’”’ St Paul, you will here 
observe, was not contented with preaching the gospel, but 
he declares it again to the Corinthians through the 
medium of an epistle, which is therefore of itself a suf- 
ficient rule of faith. 

C. If St Paul had intended this epistle as a sufficient 
guide for Christians, how came he to write so many 
other epistles? Might he not as well have sent copies 
of it to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Philip- 
pians, and to the other Christians he addressed, instead 
of writing separate treatises? But the truth is, that al- 
though all these epistles, like the other scriptures, were 
written for our instruction, and are profitable for doctrine 
by confirming our faith, neither they nor the other 
canonical epistles ‘are to be considered” (to use the 
words of a prelate of the Church of England) “ as regu- 
“ Jar treatises on the Christian religion.” Their primary 
object, was either to correct some abuses which had 
crept into the Churches to which they were addressed, 
or to warn the faithful against the doctrinal errors which 
were disseminated among them by the pseudo-reformers 
of the apostolic age. Thus, if you will look into the 
first chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, you 
will find, that after the usual salutation, the apostle ex- 
horts the brethren at Corinth to speak the same thing, 
that there might be no divisions among them, and that 
they might be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment. And why does he give 
this advice? Because it had been declared to him by 
the brethren of the house of Chloe, that there were con- 
tentions among them. Another reason for writing.them 
was, to answer various questions on which they wanted 
his opinion ; and, after disposing of these, the apostle in 
the 15th chapter, the first verse of which you have 
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quoted, gives the Corinthians an epitome or abridgment 
of the gospel which he had preached unto them, “ by 
‘which also” (he says) “ye are saved, if ye keep in 
“ memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have be- 
“* lieved in vain.” As this apostle was not sent to bap- 
tize, (though he occasionally administered the sacrament 
of baptism) so neither was he sent to write, but to preach 
the gospel ; and so far was he from conceiving that what 
he had written, or was about to write, embraced every 
thing he had previously propounded orally, he expressly 
desires the Corinthians, as you have seen, to keep in 
memory what he had preached unto them. In fact, all 
the canonical epistles were addressed to those who had 
already embraced the truths of the gospel, as delivered 
to them by the teaching and preaching of the apostles ; 
who, had they considered a written rule necessary, would 
assuredly have drawn up, and left with the churches 
which they planted, a full and complete code of faith 
and discipline ; instead of which, the majority of them 
committed nothing whatever to writing, as far as we 
know, but left the charge of their churches to faithful 
men, as the watchful guardians of the faith delivered to 
them. 

But whether you hold the whole Bible as you have it, 
or only such parts of it as you may select, to be the whole 
and only rule of faith, you thereby exclude the scriptures 
themselves, as forming a part of your faith. One lead- 
ing article of the Christian faith is, to believe that the 
scriptures are divinely inspired : but how is their inspira- 
tion ascertained ? Not certainly by the scriptures them. 
selves, for they cannot, as the most eminent Protestants 
admit, prove their own inspiration. In arguing, therefore, 
against the deists, you are obliged to shift your ground, | 
and to appeal to the tradition and testimony of the 
Church in proof of the inspiration of the scriptures. 
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P. This is admitted ; but your argument for tradition 
ean receive no aid from the admission, because all 
Christians hold the inspiration of scripture as a first 
principle. 

C. Of that I am quite aware; but it is so held, not 
because, like a first principle, it is evident in itself, and 
so requires no proof, but because scripture is admitted 
by Christians to be the word of God, on the authority of 
tradition, which tradition Chillingworth acknowledges 
to be a principle more known in Christianity than scrip- 
ture. 

P. I maintain that the inspiration of the scriptures 
ean be proved, independent of tradition or Church testi- 
mony. waa 

C. Indeed! but how ? 

P. By an inward light, and the internal evidence 
which they contain. ‘ The authority of the holy serip- 
ture,” (says the Westminster Confession, chap. 1. sect. 
4, 5.) “for which it ought to be believed and obeyed, 
“‘dependeth not upon the testimony of any man or 
“ church, but wholly upon God, (who is truth itself) the 
“ author thereof; and therefore it is to be received because 
“ it is the word of God.” “We may be moved and in- 
«duced by the testimony of the Church to an high and 
“ yeverend esteem of the holy scriptures ; and the hea- 
““venliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, 
“the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
“ the scope of the whole, (which is to give all glory to 
‘“ God) the full discovery it makes of the only way of 
“ man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excel- 
“lencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
“ ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to 
“be the word of God; yet, notwithstanding, our full 
“« persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and di- 
“vine authority thereof is from the inward work of the 
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“Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the word in 
‘our hearts.” The Assembly’s Larger Catechism is 
still more express. “ Q. 4. How doth it appear that the 
‘scriptures are the word of God? <A. The scriptures 
“manifest themselves to be the word of God by their 
““majesty and purity ; by the consent of all the parts, | 
‘““and the scope of the whole, which is to give all glory 
“to God, by their light and power to convince and con- 
‘vert sinners, to comfort and build up believers unto 
‘salvation ; but the Spirit of God bearing witness by 
“‘ and with the scriptures in the heart of man, is alone 
‘* fully able to persuade it that they are the very word 
“< of God.” 

C. That scripture is to be received because it is the 
word of God, and that its authority dependeth wholly 
upon God, are positions admitted by all Christians ; but 
the question,—What are the means by which God makes - 
known to us what is really his inspired wrilten word? 
still remains. We say, that it is by means of the Ca- 
tholic or Universal Church that we know the scriptures 
to be the word of God, and that by this also we know 
the true sense of scripture. You, on the other hand, 
seem to rely entirely upon internal evidence, which, after 
all, you must distrust, unless you have an interior 
illumination communicated to you, without which you 
seem to say that you can have no assurance that the 
scriptures “are the very word of God.” Allow me now 
to put a single question to you : Was it by means of this 
internal evidence and inward light you talk of, that you 
ascertained the scriptures to be the word of God? 

P. I never had any doubt of the divine inspiration of © 
the scriptures: God forbid that I ever should. 

C. To which prayer I most fervently say, Amen, 
Your answer amounts to an admission that tradition has © 
some share in your belief, and that, to use the words of 
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the Confession lately quoted, you were “ moved and in- 
“« duced by the testimony of the Church, to an high and 
«reverend esteem of the holy scriptures.” Verily, such 
an admission is at variance with the puritanical idea of 
inward light and internal evidence. 

P. By no means, for we are not to rely altogether 
upon any external evidence, or upon testimony,* but 
chiefly, ,indeed solely, upon “the inward work of the 
‘“‘ Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the word in 
‘our hearts.” 

C. Which in your own particular case has yet given 
you no “ full persuasion and-assurance of the infallible 
“truth and divine authority” of scripture. Such a cri- 
terion for ascertaining the divine inspiration of scripture 
would be more suitable for angels than for men ; for 
men, being visible, are to be directed by visible pastors 
and laws, and not by an invisible spirit. But what as- 
surance can you or any other individual have that you 
are led by the Holy Spirit? And how are you to con- 
vince those who, by pretending to be guided by the same 
spirit, differ from you, that you are right, and that they 
are wrong ? When Swenkfeldius, under the influence of 
a spirit, which he had the impiety to believe was of 
God, denied scripture altogether, could he have been 
satisfactorily refuted by opposing the inadmissible evi- 
dence of a contrary spirit? Innumerable are the in- 
stances I could adduce to show the fatal delusions which 
have emanated from the pretended influences of the 


* Dr Tillotson admits in his rule of faith, ‘‘ that tradition, oral and 
‘¢ written, doth give no sufficient assurance that the books of Scripture 
‘¢ which we now have, are the very books which were written by the 
“* Apostles and Evangelists. Nay, farther, that oral tradition alone 
“* is a competent evidence in this case.” And yet he had the hardi- 
hood to assert, that ‘‘ we are not infallibly certain that any book of 
*¢ scripture is so ancient as it pretends to be; or that it was written 
“© by the person whose name it bears; nor that this is the sense of 
** such and such passages in it: all this may possibly be otherwise !” 
Is not this an approximation to deism ? 
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Spirit, but another shall suffice, as related by Barclay in 
his famous Apology for the Quakers. One of the pro- 
positions he lays down is, that “the scriptures are not 
“ the adequate, primary rule of faith and manners, but. 
‘a secondary rule, subordinate to the Spirit from which. 
“‘ they have their excellence and certainty ;” in defend- 
ing which proposition, Barclay cites some of the Friends 
who, being unable to read, and being pressed with pas- 
sages from the scriptures, boldly denied,, from the mani- 
Festation of truth in their hearts, that such passages were 
contained in the scriptures! If your belief in the divine 
inspiration of the holy scriptures be not aided by more 
tangible: weapons than you have yet exhibited, you could 
never encounter a deist, who might, like Swenkfeldius, 
turn your own weapons against yourself. 

P. And how would you argue with the deist ? 

C. Why, sir, I would first endeavour to convince him 
of the evidences of Christianity ; and, if I succeeded, I 
would ‘then appeal to the tradition and authority of the 
Church, as evidence of the inspiration of the scriptures. 

P. But he might dispute this authority. 

C. He might ; but I would reason with him, and point 
out to him the unreasonableness of questioning an au- 
thority coeval with Christianity, and always ss piaea 
by Christians. 

P. The assurance what we receive from the epee 
work of the Holy Spirit, of the divine authority of the 
scriptures, does not preclude inquiry ; for I apprehend. 
that every Christian must. satisfy himself, by a diligent 
examination of their contents, that they are the word of 
God. . 

C. This is a most wddaierous posivion as it evidently 
leads to deism, for it amounts to this ,—that there is a pe- 
riod of time during which a Christian is obliged to doubt 
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whether the Scriptures are inspired, and whether the 
Gospel is a truth or a fable. 

P. God forbid that I should for a moment hold such a 
horrible principle. I would sooner renounce Protestant- 
ism, and become a Catholic, than indulge in such an idea. 

C. Right-well and nobly spoken ; but as you do not 
seem to have reflected much upon the subject, I shall 
_ give you a summary of that part of the celebrated con- 
ference* between Bishop Bossuet and M. Claude, which 


* This conference was held at the request of Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a niece of the great Turenne. Several Huguenots of distinc- 
tion assisted at it; the Countess de Lorges, a sister of Mademoiselle 
de Duras, was the only Catholic present. The chief point under dis- 
cussion was the authority by which Jesus Christ directed Christians to 
be governed in the disputes which he foresaw would arise on his doc- 
trine. Catholics and all the Protestants of the old school assert, that 
these disputes should be decided by the Church. But when churches 
themselves are divided, the question must be, which of them is to be 
obeyed? Catholics maintain, that it is that Church which existed 
before all other Churches, and from which all Churches not in union 
with her have separated, which description they apply solely to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and she is therefore held by them as the 
judge of controversies. The separatists from her deny this authority, 
and the dispute on this point is the most important of all their dif- 
ferences, as the decision of it involves the decision of every other ar- 
ticle in dispute between Catholics and Protestants, 

Before entering on the discussion, Bossuet stated to Mademoiselle 
de Dures, in presence of M. Coton, a Huguenot minister of distinc- 
tion, that in the course of the proposed conference, he would prove to 
her satisfaction three things ;—the first, that the Huguenots acted as 
if they believed that the authority of their Church was infallible; the 
second, that although they acted in this manner, it was a maxim 
among them, that every individual, however ignorant, was obliged to 
believe he understood the Scriptures better than all the rest of the 
Church ; and, lastly, that it was an article of the Huguenot creed, that 
there was a period of time during which a Christian was obliged to 
doubt whether the Scriptures were inspired by God, whether the Gos- 
pel were a truth or a fable, and whether Jesus Christ was an impostor 
or the teacher of salvation. He undertook to force M. Claude to con- 
fess all this, or to convince her that all of it was an evident and direct 
consequence of ‘his principles.—(Butler’s Life of Bossuet.) 

This pledge the illustrious Bossuet nobly redeemed, as has been 
already partly shown, and will more fully appear in the sequel. 

The result of the conference in the conversion of Mademoiselle de 
Duras to the Catholic faith, is well known. ‘* The eagle of Meaux 
(says Dr Blomfield) ‘* carried off his prey.” 
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related to the very point in question, and from which you 
will at once perceive the dangerous tendency of the doc- 
trine you have advanced,—a doctrine, however, which 
follows as a necessary consequence from Protestant prin- 
ciples, _ 

Bossuet maintained, that in the opinion of the Hugue- 
nots, “‘there is a period during which a Christian. is 
‘‘ under a necessity of doubting whether the Bible be 
‘inspired by God, whether the Gospel be truth or fable, 
“‘ and whether Jesus Christ were a teacher of truth, or 
‘“‘ an impostor.” Bossuet opened the discussion of this 
point by asking Claude, “If a Christian, when he has 


‘* During more than a century (observes Kustace in his Classical 
‘* Tour), war and controversy raged (in France) with great fury, and 
‘¢ whatever the opinion of the reader may be upen the subject in de- 
‘* bate, he will probably agree with me, that Calvinism, defeated alike 
‘* in the field of battle and in the nobler contest of argument, was 
‘* compelled to resign the double palm of victory to the genius of her 
‘* adversary. In the course of the debate, and particularly towards its 
** close, great talents appeared, and much ingenuity and learning were 
‘* displayed on both sides, till the respective parties seem to unite all 
‘ their powers in the persons of two champions, Claude and Bossuet. 
‘¢ Though nature had been liberal in intellectual endowments to both 
~ $* the disputants, and though all the means of art had been employed 
‘* to improve the gifts of nature, yet the contest was by no means” 
‘* equal between them ; and after having been worsted in every onset, 
‘¢ the elder at length sunk under the superiority of the prelate. But 
‘¢ if the victim can derive any credit from the hand that fells it, Claude 
“and Calvinism may boast that the illustrious Bossuet was alone ca- 
‘< pable, and alone worthy, to give the fatal blow that put an end at 
‘once to the glory, and almost to the existence, of the party in 
“* France. 
“* Bossuet was indeed a great man, and one of those extraordinary 
‘¢ minds which, at distant intervals, seem as if deputed from a supe- 
‘* rior region to enlighten and to astonish mankind. With all the 
‘* originality of genius, he was free from its eccentricity and intem- 
‘* perance. Sublime, without obscurity, bold, yet accurate, splendid, 
‘‘and yet simple at the same time, he awes, elevates, and delights his 
‘* readers, overpowers all resistance, and leads them willing captives 
‘* to join and to share his triumph. The defects of his style arise from 
‘the imperfection of his dialect. And, perhaps, he could not have 
‘* given a stronger proof of the energies of his mind, than in compel- 
‘¢ ling the French language itself to become the vehicle of sublimity. 
‘‘ His works, therefore, are superior to all other controversial writings 
‘* in his own or in any other language.” 
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“the Gospel put for the first time into his hands, must 
“« necessarily doubt whether it be divinely inspired, be- 
“ fore he can make an act of faith of its being the word 
« of God.” Claude replied, that ‘‘ in such a situation, a 
« Christian dees not doubt, but is ignorant whether the 
‘Gospel be divinely inspired. And permit me,” he said 
to Bossuet, “‘to put the same question to you, substi- 
“ tuting In my question the Church, whenever in yours 
“‘ you introduce the Gospel. I therefore ask you, inmy 
‘turn, whether a Christian, who has the authority of 
“the Church for the first time proposed to him, must 
“ not, before he makes an act of faith of it, necessarily 
‘doubt and examine the grounds of that authority. 
« You see that the question forces each of us into the 
‘© same difficulties: whatever you say on the subject, in 
“« reference to the Gospel, I shall say upon it, in refer- 
“ ence to the Church.” 

The disputants were now fairly at issue on two points ; 
the first,—whether in respect to the Gospel, Claude, by 
acknowledging the right of previous examination, ad- 
- mitted that, while that examination lasted, a Christian 
must necessarily doubt that the Scripture was the word 
of God ; the second,—whether, in respect to the Church, 
the same arguments should not force a similar confession 
from Bossuet. They were distinct points, and Bossuet 
appears to have been anxious to keep them distinct. 

“I perceive,” he said to Claude, ‘ the tendency of 
‘“‘ your expressions. Whether you will argue, or will 
“have a right to argue, from my doctrine respecting a. 
« Ohristian’s faith in the Church, as I shall argue from 
“your doctrine respecting a Christian’s faith in the 
“«« gospel, we shall quickly see. |For the present, let us 
“« stick to the fact.—I aver, that, according to the prin- 
‘< ciples of your Church, there is a moment (I mean the. 
‘ period of examination,) in which a Christian (I don’t 
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‘« speak of an infidel, ) must doubt of the gospel and of 

“ Christ.” “ I have said,” answered Claude, “ that he. 
“is ignorant: he does not doubt.” ‘Can he then,” 

said Bossuet, “when the gospel is thus, for the first 
“« time, presented to him, make an act of divine faith, 
“ that the book presented to him is the word of God?” 
“‘ He cannot,” answered Claude ; “ he can only believe 
“it out of deference to the authority of his parents, or 
“‘ of some other person. He is acatechumen.” “ No,” 
said Bossuet, ‘he is not a catechumen, he is a Chris- 

“ tian,—he has been baptised ; and the alliance which 

“ baptism externally sealed on him, has been internally 

“sealed in his heart by the Holy Ghost.” ‘On that 
‘“* point,” said Claude, “ there are two opinions ;” but he 
ingenuously added, “I admit it.” “Then,” said Bos- 
suet, ‘it follows, that, in virtue of the faith infused 
“‘ into him in his baptism, a Christian who has attained 
“«‘ the use of reason, is qualified to make an act of faith 

“when it is presented to him. I therefore ask you, 

‘“ whether, before he has examined the gospel, a Chris- 

“tian can make this act of faith?” << I believe the 

““scripture to be the word of God, as I believe God to 
“ exist.” Claude said, that ‘‘ after the Christian had. 
“yead the scripture, he believed it to be the word of 
“ God by divine faith ; but that until he had read it, he 
“ could not be led to this conclusion by human reason. | 
“ing only.” * But human reasoning,” said Bossuet, 
“is always fallible, and, therefore, always doubtful, 

« And thus, according to your principles, there is a mo- 
“ment (that of examination) during which the Chris-~ 
“tian necessarily doubts, or, if you prefer the expres-— 
«sion, is ignorant of what you call the fundamental 

‘article of faith, that the scripture is the word of 

«< God, and therefore during the whole time of examina- 

‘tion, is an infidel.” 
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It now remained for Bossuet to defend himself against 
Claude’s intimation, that, in maintaining a Christian’s 
obligation to believe with divine faith the authority of 
the Church, it would be necessary for Bossuet to admit, 
that he must previously examine the point, as he must 
doubt it during the continuance of such an examination, 
and be therefore during the whole of that period an 
infidel. 

“No such consequence attends the Roman Catholic 
« doctrine,” said Bossuet ; ‘‘ the first instant after a 
«“ Roman Catholic, or any Christian, comes to the use 
“ of reason, he may make this act of divine faith. I 
“ believe the Church. I entreat you to observe, that I 
“am speaking of a baptised person,—of a Christian, not 
‘“‘ of an infidel. In virtue of his baptism, the Christian 
«has the habit of true faith, and therefore believes, 
« when he attains the use of reason, in God the Father, 
“in God the Son, in God the Holy Ghost, and in the 
«« Holy Catholic Church. The Apostle’s creed contains 
‘all these articles: and the Apostle’s creed is not a set 
«‘ of conclusions to which a child arrives by examination, 
“ but a declaration of the faith infused into him at his 
“ baptism by the Holy Ghost. Against this, the infidel 
““may argue consistently with his tenets; a Christian 
« eannot. Thus, ‘the doctrine of Roman Catholics is 
«wholly free from the difficulty you have intimated, 
«« All Roman Catholics, all Christians, except Protes- 
“tants, believe the divine authority of the Church to 
‘be an article of faith, infused by the Holy Ghost into 
‘every Christian at his baptism. Now, it is a tenet of 
“ the Church, that the scripture is the word of God. 
‘«« Thus, from the first instant of their reason, the Ro- 
“* man Catholics believe their Church, and the tenets of 
“their Church, so that, as there never is a moment in 
‘© which a Roman Catholic doubts of the Church, there 
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“never is a moment in which he doubts of the divine 
“inspiration of the scripture, which is a tenet of. his 
“Church. But you who deny the authority of the 
‘Church, are driven to the terrible inconvenience of 
“being obliged to admit, that there is a period during 
“which it is in the necessity of things that the Christian 
‘* doubts, or, if you prefer the expression, is without the 
** belief of this fundamental article of faith, the divine 
“ inspiration of the scripture.” 

This was strong reasoning, but Claude rallied: ‘ This 
“* way of reasoning,” he shrewdly observed, ‘* must make 
““ every person decide in favour of his own Church. The 
« Greeks, Armenians, Ethiopians, even we, whom you 
“think so much in the wrong, are baptised; by your 
“account, therefore, all of us actually have the true 
“« faith, the true scriptures, and the true pelt 
“ of them.” 

Bossuet’s acknowledgment of the force of this argu- 
ment, and of the great impression which it made en the: 
persons present at the conference, should be mentioned 
in his own words. “A more forcible objection than M. 
“ Claude’s could not be urged. The answer to it im- 
“ mediately occurred to me ; but I was apprehensive of 
“ not expressing it in a manner to make it fully under-_ 
“stood. I trembled as I spoke, for I thought the sal- 
“vation of a soul was at stake; and I offered up a 
‘« prayer to God, that, as he had made the truth known 
“to me, he would furnish me with words that would 
“enable me to present it in its full light to my hearers. : 
“ My dispute was with aman who listened patiently, 
“expressed himself with clearness and strength, and 
“« was able to avail himself of any thing which the least 
“want of precision opened to attack.” 

Such were Bossuet’s feelings, as he himself has ex- 
pressed them, on Claude’s observation.. He remarked 
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| to Claude, that the Reformed Church was to be dis- 
tinguished from the Greek, and from all the other 
churches which he had mentioned ; as the members of 
all those churches professed, both to receive at their 
baplism the faith of the true ~Church, and to believe 
with divine faith at their first use of reason her divine 
authority, so that, in their own opinion, there never was 
a moment in which the members of those churches were 
without faith in the true Church, or faith in her autho- 
rity, or faith in her scriptures: While, on the other 
hand, Claude, and all the communicants with his 
Church, admitted it to be an article of their doctrine, 
that during all the period which preceded, or was em- 
ployed in examination, they had not faith in the true 
Church, in her authority, or in her scriptures ; and thus 
as to the point immediately under discussion, all those 
churches might be cited against M. Claude. 
- After this preliminary observation, Bossuet proceeded 
to consider Claude’s assertion, that as the members of all 
those chuches, and also the members of the Huguenot: 
Churches, were baptised, it necessarily followed, from 
Bossuet’s own doctrine, that they continued, while they 
were members of the church in which they were baptised, 
to possess the true faith, the true scriptures, and the 
true interpretation ef them. This brought the dispu- 
tants to immediate issue. Bossuet replied, that when a 
person is baptised, the Holy Ghost confers on him, with- 
out regard to the faith of the person who baptises him, 
or the church in which he is baptised, the faith of the 
church mentioned in the Apostle’s creed, the faith of the 
Holy Catholic Church: that the baptised person con- 
tinues a member of that true Church, till the example of 
his parents, or some other cireumstance, seduces him 
from it. ‘Thus,’ said Bossuet, ‘‘the members of the 
‘«‘ churches which have been mentioned, and the mem- 
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“‘ bers of your Church, are in error, not on account of an 
‘€ erroneous faith which they received in baptism, but be- 
“‘ cause they have abandoned the true faith,--the faith 
“‘ of the Holy Catholic Church, which they received 1 in, 
“¢ baptism.” ' 

P. To return to fas question of internal vidihheae 
Does not St Paul say, that all scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God? 

_ C. Your version of the text is evidently erroneous, as 
it would imply that all. writings, of all sorts, having re- 
ference to the Christian dispensation, are inspired. The 
true reading, as our translation has it, is, “‘ All scripture) 
inspired of God is profitable,’ &c.; but taking the text> 
in the way you put it, it proves siiataat ; for it resolves. 
into an identical proposition, and just amounts to this;—=) 
that all scripture given by inspiration, is, given by in-, 
spiration. It is admitted, however, on all hands, that, 
the revealed word of God to man is given by inspiration. 
About this there is no controversy among Christians.: 
Upon what grounds, then, does this admission rest? clearly, 
upon no other than the tradition and authority of the) 
Church. The scriptures themselves cannot prove their 
inspiration ; because, although they asserted the fact, that 
assertion would itself require to be proved. ‘The evidence. 
of inspiration must therefore be sought for aliunde. | 

When Father Knott, the able antagonist of Chilling- 
worth, urged this proposition, that the divinity of a writ- 
ing cannot be known by itself alone, but by some extrin- 
sic authority, the latter thus replied to him: “This you 
“need not prove, for no wise man denies it ;” and he 
farther says, (Relig. of Prot. cap. 2. n. 27.) “The ques- 
“ tion whether such or such a book be canonical serip- 
“* ture, though it may be decided negatively out of scrip- 
“‘ ture, by showing apparent and irreconcileable contra- 
“ dictions between it and some other books, confessedly 
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‘canonical ; yet, affirmatively, it cannot be decided but 
‘only by the testimony of the ancient churches.” And 
Hooker, who is justly esteemed one of the most learned 
men whom the Church of England has produced, says, 
(Eccles. Pol. 1. i. sec. 14.) “Of things necessary, the 
“‘ very chiefest is, to know what books we are to esteem 
“ holy, which point is confessed impossible for the serip-. 
‘< ture itself to teach.” He elsewhere observes, that ‘it is 
“ not the word of God which doth or can possibly assure 
“us, that we doe well to thinke it his word. For if 
“ any one booke of scripture did give testimony of all, 
“ yet still that scripture which giveth testimony to the 
“‘ rest, would require another scripture to give credit un- 
“to it. Neyther could we come to any pause whereon 
“ to rest, unless, besides scripture, there were something 
“which might assure us,” &c. ; and this he admits is no- 
thing but the Church, ib. 1. ii, sec. 4. Whittaker in 
his Treatise adversus Stapleton, 1. ii. c. 4. and 6. ob- 
serves, that the question about canonical scriptures is 
defined to us; not by the testimony of the private Spint,, 
but by the ecclesiastical tradition, ‘“‘an argument where- 
“by may be argued and convinced what books be ca- 
“ nonical, and what not.” The following questions and 
answers put down by Archbishop Wake, in his com~ 
mentary on the Catechism of the Church of England, 
are very explicit: ‘‘ How do you know what books were 
‘written by these persons,” the prophets, apostles, and 
evangelists? Answer—“< By the constant universal tes- 
“‘ timony, both of the Jewish and Christian Churches; 
«« from the former of which we have received the scrip- 
“tures of the Old, from the latter those of the New 
«“ Testament. Q. What think you of the tradition of 
“ the Church? <A. Could I be sure that any thing not 
‘‘ contained in the scriptures, came down by a certain 
uninterrupted tradition from the apostles, I should not 
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“except against it. Nay, I do therefore receive the 
“holy scriptures as the rule of my faith, because they 
“ have such « tradition to warrant me so to do.’ 

I shall now adduce a living authority, that of Bishop 
Walker of the Scottish Episcopal communion, who, in 
his “Serious Expostulation with the Rev. Edward Craig,” 
observes: “But, sir, we cannot afford to give up the 
“Church of Rome as a part of the Christian communi- 
ty.”°—(Mr Craig,* it would appear, is for giving her up, 
although, according to his own Church, his sole claim to 
holy orders is derived from the Church of Rome.)— 
“* Even if you (Mr Craig) should deem me (Dr Walker) 
“an absolute Papist, I will yet maintain, that her tes- 
“timony (that of the Church of Rome) is essential in 
_ © the successive links of evidence by which we ascertain 
“« theauthenticity ofscripture, and make up with certainty 
“ the evidence of that faith once delivered to the saints.” 
Such are the sentiments of a prelate who knows better | 
what the true principles of Christianity are, than all the 
evangelicals of Oxford and Cambridge put together. 

P. These are great authorities, certainly ; and I am 
constrained to admit, that in as far as the bulk of Chris- 
tians are concerned, the scriptures do not afford inter- 
nal evidence of their inspiration, as there are few per- 
sons capable of judging of those qualities which the Con- 
fession of Faith and Larger Catechism state as proofs 
thereof, and still fewer who can ascertain these qualities 
by a reference to the scriptures in the languages in 
which they were originally written. 

C. Let us now, sir, consider shortly the question of 
the canon. You cannot, I presume, be ignorant of the 

* This gentleman considers ordination equally valid, whether con- 
ferred by a bishop, or by the presbytery, or by any of the other modes 
now in use. ‘This is not the doctrine of the Church of which he is a 


minister, and such an opinion would be scouted at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. His own superior, 1 am sure, thinks far otherwise, 
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unsettled state of the sacred canon during the first ages 
of the Church, and of the doubts which existed among 
some of the early Christians as to the authenticity of 
some of the books which were afterwards universally re- 
ceived as canonical, and of the partial acceptance and 
subsequent rejection of others, which were ascertained to 
be spurious. In fact, several centuries elapsed before 
the canon was settled ; and the delay is thus satisfacto- 
rily accounted for by Dr Tomline, late Bishop of Win- 
chester: (Elements of Theology, vol. i. cap. 1.) “The 
“ persecutions under which the professors of Christian- 
“ity laboured, and the want ef a national establishment 
“ of Christianity, prevented for many centuries any ge- 
“ neral assembly of Christians, for the purpose of set- 
“ tling the canon of their scriptures.” ‘The gradual com- 
pletion of the canon, and the mode of proceeding, are 
thus described in the Rev. Messrs Berington and Kirk’s 
“ Faith of Catholics,’ a work which cannot be esteemed 
too highly.— 

“ Proposition VIIJ.—From the testimony and autho- 
“ rity of the Catholic Church, we receive the scriptures, 
‘‘ and believe them to contain the revealed word of God, 

«From the Jews, who had preserved them with reli- 
‘¢ gious care, the Christian Church received the books of 
“the Old Testament. But it was not at once that the 
“‘ canon of these was fixed. For as the Jews had not ad- 
“* mitted some,—such as the Book of Esther, of ‘Tobit, 
“© of Judith, of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, and the books 
“< of the Maccabees,—their authority was long question- 
“ed; and it was not till after mature deliieasbies that 
-“ they were universally acknowledged. 
sont The books of the new Testament, after the ascension 
ff of our Saviour, were written under various circum- 
‘€ stances, and on various occasions: the Gospels, to sa- 
“tisfy the laudable wishes of many who were naturally 
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“desirous to be informed of the facts of our Saviour’s 
“life; to impress his admirable lessons on their minds; 
“to perpetuate his words ; and to oppose the wild con- 
“ceptions of some dissatisfied men. The Acts of the 
“« Apostles were written to record the first preaching of 
“of the gospel by the apostles, and the interesting events 
“of the labours of St Paul; and the Epistles, for the 
“further instruction of those who had been converted to 
«Christianity, and to strengthen them in the a 
“duties of their new calling. 

« These writings, historical and moral, the latter ad- 
«dressed to particular societies, from a limited circula- 
““tion at first, would be, and were, gradually more and 
‘more extended, and more and more read in the as- 
‘“semblies of the faithful. When the names of the 
“authors were known, as it generally happened, the 
“authenticity, or genuine character of their writings 
“ would be at once admitted ; when this was not the case, 
“‘ orany doubt prevailed, as it did in regard to the Book 
““ of Revelations, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, some 
“hesitation in admitting them as genuine would neces- 
“« sarily ensue. a 

“« But as these several works appeared, the pastors of 
“the new churches, in recommending them to their 
“flocks, were in possession of an infallible rule by 
“which to judge of the truth of the facts related, 
“and of the soundness of their doctrines.’ For 
“some of those pastors would be the apostles them- 
“selves, who had received their faith from the mouth 
“of Christ, together with the commission of preach 
“ing that faith to all nations ; while others would be 
“the disciples of these men, and instructed by them 
“in all truth. With the knowledge’ which they had 
“ thus acquired, they would compare the relations of the 
‘“ evangelists and the lessons of the various epistles, and 
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“finding them to accord, they could confidently pro- 
“ nounce, that as those several writings, given under 
the respective names of their authors, were genuine 
or authentic, so were their contents true; in other 
words, that those contents were divine, or the word of 
God ; for they conveyed, they would say, the very 
truths that Christ himself had delivered. Thus, in 
the probable interpretation of the clause of the last 
chapter of St John’s Gospel, the Asiatic bishops, at 
whose entreaty it was written, recommend it to the 
acceptation of other churches in the following words, 
chap. xxi. 24.— This is that disciple who giveth teste- 
mony of these things, and hath written these things; 
“and we know that his testimony is true. They had 
often heard from his mouth what he had written in 
his Gospel ; others, probably, had attested the same, 
and therefore they declared his testimony to be true. 
« As on this principle of conformity with what Christ 
«had done and taught, the writings of which we are 
“ speaking, were admitted as sacred and divine ; so, at 
“ the same time, for want of that conformity, were other 
writings, under the names also of gospels and epistles, 
which then appeared, rejected as spurious and un- 
worthy of belief. The progress, however, of these 
researches was, in some instances, slow and deli- 
* berate.” * Wed 
Accordingly, it was not until the third Council of Car- 
-thage, held in the year 397, at which the truly great, 
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* The difficulties stated by Toland in his Amyntor, and after- 
wards in his Nazarenus,—How the immediate successors of the Apostles 
could so grossly confound the writings of their masters, with such as 
were falsely attributed to them? Or, since they were in the dark 
about these matters so early, how came such as followed them by a 
_ better light ? And why. all those books which were cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertulian, and the rest of such writers, should 
not be accounted equally authentic ? Can never be solved by an ap- 
peal to internal evidence or inward light. But the solution is easy on 
Catholic principles, as will appear from the observations here quoted. 
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_learned, and pious St Augustin,* assisted, that the sacred 
canon was ultimately and definitively fixed. This 
council, in its 47th canon, under the title of Zhe Ca- 
nonical Scriptures, gives a list of the inspired writings 
exactly as they were enumerated by the Council of 
Trent, 1149 years thereafter. (Labbe’s Councils, tom. 
i. p.. 1177, Binius, Caranza, &c.) But the gentle- 
men of the Reformation, as Bossuet politely calls the 
Reformers, thought proper to revise and remodel the 
canon of the Church, by striking several books out of it. 
Your prote-apostle, Luther, guided, I presume, by an 
-inward light, could see nothing divine in St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in that of St J ames, nor in the 
Apocalypse,—all. of which he contemptuously rejected 
from his canon ; and he had even the daring audacity to 
call the Epistle of St James an epistle of straw. (Preefat. 
in Nov. Test.) And yet in his Commentary onthe 
16th chapter of St John’s Gospel, with an inconsistency 
which formed a peculiar feature in his character, he 
says, “‘ We are obliged to yield many things to the 
« Papists,—that with them is the word of God, which 
“we received from them, otherwise we should have 
‘“ known, nothing at all about it.” Yes, let Protestants 
talk as much as they please about inward light and in- 
ternal evidence, they never could have known any thing 
about scripture without the tradition and authority of 
the Catholic Church ; and. yet, with an inconsistency 
quite unparalleled, they reject several books of scripture 
which have been admitted into the canon by the same 
tradition and authority. And so great was the weight 
of this authority with St Augustin, that, after giving 

* He was bishop of Hippo, in Africa. His works are very numer- 
ous, and his name, on account of the erudition of those works, their 
vast researches, and their deep insight into all the ways of the divine 


economy, has ever borne the greatest weight in the Christian Churches. 
He died in the year 430. i 
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the many reasons which “‘ bind the believing man to the 
*«« Catholic Church,” he emphatically declares, that “ un- 
«less the authority of this Church induced me to it, I 
«would not believe the Gospel.’— Contra ep. Fundam. 
tom. vi. 

The example shown by Luther was soon acted upon, 
and to a ereater extent by Chemnitius and others of 
his chief disciples, who excluded from their canon, not 
only the two Epistles alluded to, and the Revelations, 
but also the 2d Epistle of St Peter, the 2d and 3d of 
St John, and that of St Jude. Thus was laid the ground- 
work of that frightful system of infidelity which, under 
the name of Rationalism, now pervades the whole of 
the Protestant communities in Germany. 

When Luther and his disciples in Germany were 
thus impiously engaged in mutilating the canon, the 
forty-two articles of King Edward VI. made their ap- 
pearance, but without any enumeration of the sacred writ- 
ings. It is, however, declared, in the sixth of the thirty- 
nine articles of Queen Elizabeth, that “ in the name cof 
“the holy scripture, we do understand those canoni- 
“eal books of the Old and New Testament of whose 
“< authority there was never any doubt in the Church.” 
The framers of these articles, you will observe, did not 
rely upon the uncertain tests of internal evidence, and 
the private spirit, as affording any proof of the canon- 
icity of scripture, but solely upon the tradition of the 
. Church, which, in the twentieth article, is called “a 
‘‘ witness and a keeper of holy writ.” But what do 
they mean by saying that those books are only held to 
be canonical ‘“ of whose authority there was never 
“any doubt in the church? Were they not aware that 
the canonicity of several of the books which are now 
-admitted into the Protestant canon was doubted of in 
the early ages? Did they not know, that, with the ex- 
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ception of Rufinus, there is not a single writer of anti- 
quity who gives a list of the sacred tenis as they are 
stated in that canon ? 

With regard to the names and number of the “ ca- 
nonical books,” the article in question enumerates those 
of the Old Testament as held by Protestants, and those 
they deem apocryphal, which latter, the article says, 
“the Church doth read for example of life, and instruc. 
tion of manners ;” and it thus concludes: ‘ All the books 
** of the New Testament, as they are.commonly received, 
“we do receive and account them. canonical.”, Now, 
why at first lay down a general rule (which, by assum- 
ing that there never was any doubt in the Church as. to 
some of the books now admitted, is, as I have shown, built 
upon a false supposition) for ascertaining the genuine 
books of the Old and New Testament, and afterwards 
a particular rule exclusively for those: of the New Tes- 
tament? Why did not the composers of the thirty-nine 
articles enumerate those books of the New Testament 
which were commonly received? The answer is obvious. 
The object of those who framed these articles. was to 
make them as comprehensive as possible, in order. to 
please the leading bodies of the Reformation ; and that 
such was their effect at first, appears from “ his Ma- 
jesty’s declaration,” prefixed to them, in which. it. is 
stated, ‘ that even in those curious points in which the 
‘* present differences lie, men of all sorts take the articles 
‘of the Church of England to be for them.” Here 
then came the rub. How were the differences: which 
existed among the disciples of the Reformation, as to the 
canon of the New Testament, to be reconciled? In 
no way but by leaving the point quite open to .all 
parties, by the insertion of those. convenient, words, 
**ecommonly received,” which may admit of any construc- 
tion. For instance, if, like Luther, who, besides deny- 
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ing the parts of scripture already mentioned, doubted the 
inspiration of three of the Gospels, saying, that St John’s 
is the only true Gospel, you should reject a considerable 
part of the New Testament, you may nevertheless. sub- 
scribe to the article with a good conscience. 

_ P. You have spun a long yarn, as we say in the 
navy, and you should consider it a fortunate circum- 
stance that we made no arrangement as to time, like the 
itinerating members of our Society, in their public dis- 
cussions, who limit the duration of each speech to three 
quarters of an hour,—a regulation, by-the-by, which 
has often annoyed me much when addressing.a large 
audience on the rule of faith. 

C. I have seen you sometimes deaf to time on. these 
occasions ; but as all the speeches delivered by you and 
your reformation brethren at such meetings. are made 
up of mere common-place topics, repeated usque ad nau- 
seam even to Protestant ears, and with the like sameness 
and method every where, and as I do not perceive that 
you ever deviate from your usual track to meet and 
grapple with the arguments of your antagonists, (though 
I observe you sometimes pledge yourselves, both ver- 
bally and in letters to newspaper editors,* to. answer 
them, and which I am not aware you have yet done) I 
do not see how you can experience much inconvenience 
when cut short by the chairman in the, middle of a fa- 
vourite joke or story from Joe Miller, or. some such 
authority, ‘as you can easily resume at the point at 
which you were stopt. Iam not aware of any text of 


scripture which prescribes a rule for religious discus- 
_ sions. 


P. Nor I. 


* A gallant honorary Secretary, who has exchanged the trident of 
Neptune and the shield of Mars, for the banners of the reformed 
gospel, will understand this allusion. 
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C. But can you inform me how many minutes each 
speaker was allowed at the discussions which took place 
at Thessalonica and Athens between St Paul and the 
Jews, as recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Acts? 

P. You must find that out by the traditions of your 
Church. To return, you will find a catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

C. That Confession is of a more uncompromising cha- 
racter, for “ men of all sorts” will not take it’ “ to be for 
“them,” as they may do the thirty-nine articles. But 
let us see what the Westminster divines say about the 
canon. Please read the second and third sections 
of the first chapter of the Confession. 

P. “ Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the Word 
« of God written, are now contained all the books of the 
“ Old and New Testament, which are these, (here fol- 
“ lows a list). All which are given by inspiration of 
“¢ God, to be the rule of faith and life. The books com- 
“monly called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspira- 
* tion, are no part of the canon of scripture, and there- 
fore are of no authority in the Church of God, nor to be 
*‘ any otherwise i: Saad or made use of, than other 
«‘ human writings.” 

C: By what rule the divines who assembled at West- 
minster, about 1250 years after the third Carthaginian 
Council, ascertained what was “ the word of God writ- 
“ten,” and that “ the books commonly~ called Apo- — 
“ erypha” are not inspired, they have not indeed 
vouchsafed to inform us. Was it by the tradition of the 
Church? Then why not follow that tradition which ad- 
mitted these books, and rejected others? By arguments 
whereby the scripture “ doth abundantly evidence itself 
‘to be the word of God,” as deduced from “ the heaven- 
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“ liness of the matter,” and so forth. Well, are those 
internal arguments more apparent in the book of the 
prophet Micah than in that of the prophet Baruch, or 
more evident in the book of Numbers than in the books 
of Tobias and Judith ? ' 
But, according to the Westminster Confession, nei-~ 
ther the testimony of the Church, (not the Church of 
Scotland certainly, which is only 270 years old, nor the 
Church of England, which is only a few years older, but 
the Church which is “ Catholic, or universal,”) by which 
we “‘ may be moved and induced to an high and reve- 
“rend esteem of the holy scriptures,” nor the arguments 
founded on their majesty and purity, and other quali- 
ties, nor all these united, are sufficient to ascertain the 
inspiration of the scriptures, or to give us a full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and thé 
divine authority thereof, “ but the Spirit of God, bear- 
“ ing witness by and with the scriptures in the heart 
“of man, is alone fully able to persuade it that they 
“are the very word of God.” That a divine faith in 
the inspiration of the scriptures must proceed from an 
operation of the Holy Spirit, is unquestionable ; but 
when is this faith received? Catholics believe, as you 
have seen, that this faith is infused into a Christian at 
baptism, when he professes a belief in the faith of the 
Church mentioned in the Apostle’s creed, the faith of 
the holy Catholic Church ; so that there is not a moment 
of time when a Catholic can doubt of the inspiration of 
the holy scriptures. Protestants, on the other hand, deny 
this, and hold that a belief in their inspiration must be 
acquired by a certain process of reasoning altogether, 
independent of the divine authority of the Church, which 
belief must be afterwards confirmed by an interior illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit. But when churches differ 
as to the canon, what is to he done? Will an appeal to 
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the private spirit reconcile their differences? Examine 
the history of the Church, and you will see the dread- 
ful excesses which have been committed under the in- 
fluence of a spirit impiously asserted by its deluded vo- 
taries to be of God. , Hee vee s 

Are we to understand, however, that the Westmin- 
ster divines were regulated by the Spirit of God in de- 
fining what was “ the holy scripture, or the word of God 
“written ? Either they were, or they were not. If 
they were, where are the proofs of this Spirit? If 
they were not, what “ full persuasion and assurance” 
had they that the books which, by a solecism in lan- 
guage, they denominate as “ commonly called Apoery- 
phal, are not of divine inspiration,” and “ are no part of 
“the canon of scripture,” contrary both to the standard 
f the Catholic or universal Church, and to the common 
consent of an immense majority of the Christian world ? 
Were these divines wiser, or had they better. opportuni- 
ties of discriminating the inspired writings from the 
spurious compositions of men, than the ancient fathers 
of the Church? than St Augustin, and the other learn. 
ed men who assisted at the third Council of Carthage in 
397? than Innocent I. who issued a decretal approv- 
ing of the acts of that council? or Gelasius, who drew 
up a catalogue of the sacred writings about 492? or 
the sixth general Council held in 680? or that of 
Florence, held in 1438, both of which confirmed the 
canons of the third Carthagenian Council, and to the 
acts of which’ last council, (the Florentine), even the- 
Greeks, the Armenians, and Jacobites, subscribed? 
finally, were they wiser or more enlightened than. the 
whole Church of God previous to the year 1517, when.an 
Augustinian friar, instigated by an ungovernable pride, 
or, as’ Frederick the Great supposed, by a love of money, 
sounded the tocsin of religious discord ? 
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- But it'would be doing an act of injustice to the West- 
minster divines, to charge them with holding any pre- 
tensions to an infallible assurance, for they expressly 
teach, (chap. xxxi. § 4.) that ‘all synods or councils, 
“since the apostles’ times, whether general or particu- 
“ Jar, may err, and many have erred,” and that << there- 
“fore they are not to be made the rule of faith or prac- 
tice, but to be used as a help to both.” Thus they 
have committed an act of felo-de-se on their own autho- 
rity, by admitting that they have no certain assurance 
that their decisions are agreeable to the word of God, 
and therefore, instead of being helps to “the rule of 
faith or practice,” they may in reality be impediments to 
it. A similar declaration as to the errancy of general 
councils is to be met with in the 21st article of the 
Church of England; and the same theoretical principle 
of fallibility runs throughout the whole of the confes- 
sions of the Reformed Churches ; yet, with an inconsist- 
ency ‘truly remarkable, all these Churches assume the 
prerogative of infallibility, by passing sentence of con- 
demnation on the Chureh: from which they have sepa- 
rated! : 

itPiePhe ofull deanscak and assurance to. which the 
Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland alludes, 
are not peculiar to synods or councils, a may be ob- 
tained by every individual. 

C. But if synods or councils may err in their collect- 
ive capacity, notwithstanding all their pretensions to this 
full persuasion and assurance, much more may indivi- 
duals. 

P. We will adjourn this conference, if you please, till 
the day after to-morrow. 

C. Why not meet to-morrow ? 

P. Because I have to attend a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Reformation Society. 
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C. To reckon up the number of your converts, I pre- 
sume, and to instruct your Neophytes in the religious 
principles of the Reformation. 

P. You mean to be ironical ; but do not allow yourself 
to be misled by present appearances: the Committee 
may yet have work of that kind to do. 

C. I should like to compare notes with them from 
time to time, on the progress of their labours. Be good 
enough to present my best compliments to the gentlemen 
of the Committee ; and in wishing health and long life to 
all of them, I hope they will not take it amiss, if I re- 
commend to their serious consideration the observation 
of Dr Johnson on the conversion of Dryden to the Ca- 
tholic faith,—that ‘‘if men of argument and study can 
“find such difficulties or such motives as. may either 
“unite them to the Church of Rome, or detain them 
‘* in uncertainty, there can be no wonder that a man 
“‘ who perhaps never inquired why he was a Protestant, 
“should, by an artful and experienced disputant, be. 
“‘ made a Papist, overborne by the sudden violence of 
“new and unexpected arguments.” Truly, sir, your 
Society will soon find, that while its efforts, as directed 
against Catholics, will be wholly nugatory and unavail- 
ing, the agitation which it excites, and the discussions 
which it occasions, will do more to unhinge the waver- 
ing faith of Protestants, and to bring many of them to 
the unity of the “ one faith,” than any event which has 
accurred since the era of your boasted Reformation. 
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Protestant. I hope you finished at our last meeting 
all you had to say about the inspiration of the scriptures, 
the scope of which seems to be, to persuade Protestants 
that they must believe them, and, of course, the sense 
of them, on the authority of your Church ; but we will 
not surrender our reason to any Church, nor be gulled 
so easily as you suppose. For what purpose was reason 
given us, if we are not. to be allowed to exercise it ? 

Catholic. Reason, sir, is the noble prerogative of 
man, infused into him by the all wise and omnipotent 
Creator ; but it is finite, and cannot comprehend the 
mysteries of revelations. ‘If human reason,” says J. 
K. L. in his able vindication, ‘were sufficient to en- 
“* able men to discover the truths and duties which they 
“are bound to believe and practice, revelation itself 
** would have been, in some degree, unnecessary ; but 
“« the errors which universally prevailed, and the deluge 
“* of iniquity which covered the whole earth when our Re- 
“deemer appeared, prove but too forcibly the weakness 
«* of man’s. reason, and the propensity of his will to. evil ; 
“for though Gad did not leave himself at any period 
“* without a testimony,—doing good from heaven, giving 
“ rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food. 
«and gladness, Acts xiv. 16. Yet even at Athens, the. 
-© cradle of the arts and sciences, and seat of literature, 
“He only was the unknown God; and the few who 
‘“« knew him, did not glorify him as God, or give him 

co 
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“ thanks, but professing themselves to be wise, became fools, 
“ and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the 
“« hkeness of the image of the corruptible man, and of birds 
“ and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things, Rom. 
“i, 21. 23. Therefore, when he came to establish his 
“ religion upon the earth, he did it, not by calling forth 
‘“‘the reasoning powers of man, nor in the persuasive 
‘* words of human wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit 
“and power, that the faith might not stand on the wis- 
dom 6f ‘men, but on the power of God, 1 Cor. . The 
“‘ sole reason he assigns why men should believe is, that 
“he spoke: Because I have spoken the word,. saith the 
“© Lord, Jer. xxxiv. When asked, Art thou He who 
““ art to come, or do we look for another? his answer is 
** not,—enquire, consider, reason, but—Go, and relate 
“* to others what you have heard and seen: the blind see, 
“ the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
“ the dead rise again, the poor have the gospel preached 
“* to them, and blessed is he that shall not be scandalised 
“in me, Matt. xi. He was about to establish a system 
‘‘ of religion which would be a scandal to the Jew, and 
“« folly to the Gentile ; and in place of permitting its re- 
“‘ ception to depend on the exercise of human reason, he 
«¢ declared that what this reason deemed. wisdom, was 
‘« folly with God ; that he would reject the prudence of 
“ the prudent, and reprove the wisdom of the wise, thatno 
flesh might glory in his sight ; that the weapons which 
“ hewould use were not carnal, neither worldly wisdom.nor 


“< worldly power, but mighty in God unto the pulling 


“down of ‘fortifications, destroying counsels; bringing 


“ into captivity every understanding to his onn obedience,” 
«2 Cor. xi. It is manifest, then, that the. religion of 
«¢ Christ was ‘not founded on the exercise of that reason 
«‘ which should be reduced to the captivity of obedience, 
“< even before it could be enlightened ; it was by works, 
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not’ by words, that the faith was established: it was 
“by signs and wonders it was propagated, not. by the 
“circulation of the seriptures, nor by the persuasive 
“words of human wisdom. By praying and by suffer- 
“ ing, by dying in a pious security, the laws which. con- 
“< demned it were made to blush, and were changed, says 
St Augustin, lib. i. de Civ. Dei. It was only when 
“ it was established by these means, that. the powers of 
* this world were permitted to embrace it: And now 
“ ye kings understand, be instructed, ye who judge the 
earth, Psalm ii. that its truth and divinity might 
*« stand conspicuous and incontestible ; and if so, why 
“« should it now be placed on any other foundation ? or 
‘“why should any person, even the most wise, undertake 
“to judge of it by that wisdom and reason which it so 
“* emphatically rejects? It must depend upon its own 
“‘ proofs; it must stand upon the foundation on which 
“it was placed by Christ and his apostles ; and there 
“< must be’ some means whereby men can come to. the 
“‘ knowledge of the truth and believe, besides that which 
“is $0 expressly excluded. This seems to us to be no 
“ other than a continuation of the authority of Christ 
“* committed to his Church. Without some such autho- 
“‘ rity, it would be impossible to collect or keep together 
“« the mass of mankind in the profession of any religion, 
‘*‘ whether true or false. 

“ These considerations alone, without noticing the in- 
“ finite variety of opinions which different persons form 
*‘ on the same subject, even on the same passage of holy 
“‘ writ, attach us to that authority which nature and ex- 
“* perience dictate to be necessary, and which revelation 
“clearly designates: for what, we ask, can influence the 
« bulk of mankind, ignorant and stupid as they are, but 
“ authority? What can prevent schisms and heresies, but 
“ authority ? What can preserve the Christian world 
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“ from relapsing into the errors and impieties from which 
“‘ Christ. redeemed it, but authority ? What preserves 
‘‘ unity in any church or state in the universe, but au- 
“ thority ? What fills, at the present day, these Islands 
and Germany with the most frantic opinions, but the 
want of an authority sufficient to coerce them? Autho- 
‘‘ rity alone, says St Augustin, can move the foolish to 
seek wisdom ; and again, To confide in authority is a 
short way, and no labour.” . 
P. Ido not mean to say, that reason,—“ that grand 
and sublime faculty, which approximates us, in some 
“ degree, to the Divinity itself, rendering us, more or 
“* less, the sharers, as it were, of his Being, the partak- 
“ers of his wisdom ; the participators in his truth ;’— 
that reason thus highly ennobled, can comprehend di- 
vine truths ; but this does not impair the prerogative of 
man to think for himself, or oblige him to believe what 
is unreasonable or contrary to his conviction. 
~C..No man can be called upon to believe unreasonably 
or contrary to reason, in matters within its reach; but 
as to those which are above reason, the sole question for . 
consideration is—Whether they have been revealed ? 
Thus, although reason demonstrates the Being of God 
self-existent and infinite, it cannot comprehend the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which is beyond the powers of ra- 
tiocination, it being, as Mr Stanley Faber well observes, 
of the same nature as “the doctrine of transubstantia- 
“ tion,—a question, not of abstract reasoning, but of 
“* nure evidence.”* 


& 


* Mr Stanley disposes of the usual objections of his Protestant 
brethren against the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, in a way 
very creditable to himself, and worthy of the better cause, - ‘* While 
‘* arguing,” he observes, ‘* upon this subject (the doctrine of transub- 
“¢ stantiation) some persons, I regret to say, have been far too copious 
‘¢in the use of those unseemly terms absurdity and impossibility. 
‘¢ To such language the least objection is its reprehensible want of 
“ good manners. “A much more serious objection is, the tone of pre- 
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P. Reason is finite, and doubtless there are many 
truths which cannot be comprehended by it, but which 
we are, nevertheless, bound to behiexe on the authority 
of revelation. 

C. But human reason is not merely finite, but is, says 
Bayle, (Art. Manich.) “too weak to conduct man to any 
‘< certain knowledge of the truth. It is a principle of 
“ destruction, not of edification. Its great property is to 
“ create incertitude, and to turn about incessantly from 
“right to left, in order to perpetuate doubts.” And 
Plato observes, that “the plenitude of knowledge is 
* found only in God. Man possesses merely a fragment 
“ of it.’ In fact, if we examine the history of what are 
called the ancient and modern schools of philosophy, in 
which reason is falsely supposed to have extended its 
empire, and to have been predominant, we shall find that 


‘«¢ sumptuous loftiness which pervades it, and which is wholly unbe- 
‘¢ coming a creature of very narrow faculties. Certainly, God will 
‘‘ do nothing absurd ; and can do nothing impossible. But it does 
*¢ not therefore exactly follow; that ow view of things should be always 
‘¢ perfectly correct, and wholly free from misapprehension. Contra- 
** dictions we may easily fancy, where in truth there are none. Hence, 
‘* before we venture to pronounce any particular doctrine to be a con- 
‘* tradiction, we must be sure that we perfectly understand the nature 
** of the matter propounded i in that doctrine ; for, otherwise, the con- 
‘« tradiction may not be in the matter itself, ‘put in our mode of con» 
‘“* ceiving it. In regard to myself, as my conscientiously finite intel- 
*¢ lect claims not to be an universal measure of congruities and possi- 
‘¢ bilities, I deem it both more wise and more decorous, to refrain 
*¢ from assailing the doctrine of transubstantiation, on the ground of 
‘‘ its alleged absurdity or impossibility. 

- By such a mode of attack, we in reality quit the true field of 
‘* rational and satisfactory argument.... We believe the revelation of 
‘© God to be essential, unerring truth. Our business therefore most 
“ plainly is, not to discuss the abstract absurdity, and the imagined 
‘¢ contradictoriness of transubstantiation, but to inquire, according to 
‘¢ the best means which we possess, whether it be indeed a doctrine of 
“ holy scripture. If sufficient evidence shall appear to be the case, 
‘we may be sure that the doctrine is neither absurd nor contradictory. 
** Receiving the scripture as the infallible word of God, and prepared 
“with entire prostration of mind to admit his declarations, I shall 
“ ever contend, that the doctrine of transubstantiation, like the ‘doctrine 
** of the Trinity, is a aneston of pure evidence.” —Difficulties of 
Romanism. ) 
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there is not one truth which has not been either donbt- 
ed, «questioned, or denied. “The only thing,” says 
Pliny, “which is certain, is this,—that nothing is cer- 
“ tain ; and that nothing is more wretched or more proud 
“than man. Solum certum nihil esse certi; et homine 
“« nihil esse miserius aut superbius.” aed 
- P. Iam nowready to go on with my positions in 1 sup- 
' port of the Protestant rule of faith. 

C. Though unwilling to check your srtpatiotetl Yr 
must previously direct your attention to a point of equal 
importance with the inspiration of the scripture, viz.— 
whether, without the tradition and authority of the Ca- 
tholic Church, you could have any certainty of the in- 
tegrity and authenticity of the copies of the sacred writ- 
ings which have reached us, and how far they agree with 
the inspired originals, for “copies,” says Dr Walton, in 
the Introduction to his Polyglot, “are only so far saci 
“true word as they agree with the true original copy.” 

- P. But the bison of a Lord, you know, shall endure 
for ever. 

C. Most: assuredly, but not by means of the ni a st 
materials of paper and ink. We have no divine promise for 
thepreservation of the wridtenrecords of inspiration, and in 
point of fact, no part of the original writings of the Old or 
New Testament now exists. The original text of Moses 
and the ancient prophets, were, along with the temple 
and city:of Jerusalem, destroyed by the Assyrians under 
Nebuchadnezzar; and though they were restored by 
authentic copies, at the end of the Babylonish captivity, _ 
under the direction of the prophet Esdras or Ezra, yet | 
these also perished in the persecution of Antiochus.— 
(Brett’s Dissert. in Bishop Watson’s Collect. vol. iii. p: 
5.) So that we have no evidence from that period of 
the authenticity of the copies of the Old Testament, till 
it was supplied to the Church by Christ and his apostles. 
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With’ regard to the Ne ew Testament, which, with the 
exception of St Matthew’s Gospel, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, was written in Greek, the learned suppose 
- that no’ part of the original text was extant even in the 
_ third century; and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
of the Greek manuscripts which have reached, us are of 
an earlier date than the fifth or sixth centuries. In fact, 
there is not a single copy of St Matthew’s Gospel extant 
in the language in which it was originally written, viz. 
the Aramean, the current language of the Jews in the 
time of our Saviour. St Jerom* (Lib. de Scriptorib. 
Eccles:) says he saw one copy, from which he made his 
translation! into the Vulgate ; but I am not aware that 
any writer since his time mentions the existence of that 
or of any other copy. | 5 om 

It is not my intention to enter into any. comparison of 
the relative merits of the various versions of the scrip- 
- tures, in order’ to show the superiority of the Vulgate 
over all others ; nor is it-my wish to place stumbling- 
blocks in the’ way of the unlearned, by going into any 
detail’ as to the immense variety of readings which the 
researchés of the learned have brought to light. . It is 
sufficient for my purpose to observe, that, without the 
tenement and authority of the Catholic Church, we can 

-* He was the most eloquent, the most learned, and most accom. 
plished scholar of an age which, in every branch of science, could 
boast of .its. great men. He died i in the year 420, at the age of 91. 
His works are numerous, the style of which are peculiarly elegant. 
The genuine Latin version of the Old and New Testament, by St 
Jerom, was published at Paris in 1693, by Dom. Martiany and Dom. 
Pouget, from a beautiful manuscript in that city, and has been re- 
printed in the edition of his works, by Dominic Vallarsi and Scipio 
Maffei, at Verona, 1734—1742, in 11 volumes, folio, ‘* St Jerom’s 
‘* version had the fate of many considerable works of genius: it had 
‘* warm advocates, particularly among the truly learned ; and violent 
‘+ enemies, particularly among the ignorant.. By degrees its merit was 
%S universally acknowledged, and it almost universally superseded every 


** other version !’>—Butler’s Hore Biblice. St Jerom never rose 
above the order of priesthood. 
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have no certain assurance of the general accuracy and 


‘authenticity of the copies of the sacred records which 
have reached us. 


‘P. The various readings, it is evident, cannot affect 


their authenticity ; for, as Mr Butler observes, (Hore 
Biblice, part Ist, xvii. § 3.) so ‘‘ far from affording an 


6¢ 


argument against it, they depose in its favour. Con- 
sidering the distance of time, and the fortunes and 
fates of the languages in which the Old and New 
Testament were written, nothing but a miracle could 
have made the state of the text different from what it 
is. If the various readings did not exist, if they were 
fewer in number, if they were different in their nature 
from what they are, the infidel would urge this as an 
argument against the authenticity of the text, and 
would call on the Christian for proof of the miracle, 
to which the sacred text owed its wonderful integrity, 
in defiance of the universal and unvarying effects of 
time on every other text. As it is, the Christian has 
no such argument to answer ; and whatever may be 
the state of the text, no argument can be drawn from 
it against his faith. Be the text as faulty as it can 
be represented, every text contains the same laws, 
the same miracles, the same prophecies, the same 
chain of history, the same doctrine: every text equally 
shows, that the law came before the gospel, the pro- 


‘ phets before the Messiah, that the Redeemer was ex- 


pected, came, taught, suffered, and died ; that he estab- 
lished his Church, sent her the Comforter, and pro- 
mised to preserve her in spirit and truth to the end | 
of time. Instead of discussing with the infidel the 
number of the various readings of the sacred text, or 
the consequences deducible from them, let him be 
called upon to say, whether, in the whole system of 
Christian history, Christian doctrine, or Christian 
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“ morals, contained in the scriptures, there be a single 
“article necessary or profitable to be known, to be be- 
“ lieved, or to be practised, which is found in one text, 
and is not found in another. Till this be shown, 
‘‘ Christianity itself is not concerned in the various read- 
‘ings of the scriptures. The state of the text may be a 
“ subject of discussion, but will rather be a literary, than 
‘* a religious inquiry.” 

C. These observations are very judicious, and it would 
have been well if the Protestant literati, of Germany 
particularly, had been actuated with the spirit which 
pervades them in their biblical labours; but alas! they 
have “ not always,” continues Mr Butler, “carried into 
“ their researches that fear which is the beginning of 
** wisdom, and that moderation and respect with which 
‘holy subjects, and particularly the word of God, should 
‘be treated.” Archbishop Usher, however, entertained 
a different opinion from Mr Butler as to the effect of 
the various readings. Dean Cressy, one of the most 
illustrious converts from Protestantism to’ the Catholic 
religion, says, (Exomologeses, ca. 8. num. 3.) “ In my 
“hearing, Bishop Usher professed, that whereas he had 
“of many years before, a desire to publish the New 
“ Testament in Greek, with various lections and anno- 
“ tations ; and for that purpose had used great diligence, 
“and spent much money to furnish himself with ma- 
“ nuscripts; yet, in conclusion, he was forced to desist 
“ utterly, lest, if he should ingenuously have noted all 
“the several differences of reading which himself had 
** collected, the incredible multitude of them almost in 
““ every verse should rather have made men atheistical, 
“ than satisfy them in the true reading of any particu- 
“lar passage ; an evident sign that governors of the 
« Church did not rely only upon what was in writing,” 
Mill had no such fears, After labouring thirty-two years 
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in the field of letters, he published his celebrated edition 
of the New Testament, at Oxford, in 1707, prompts 
about thirty thousand various readings. 

’P. I presume you have now disposed of all the preli- 
minary points you considered necessary, by way of intro- 
duction, to our discussion on the rule of faith. . 

"C. Ofall, except that of the translation of the scrip- 
tures, which you must admit to be one of no ordinary 
importance ; for if a translation be faulty or erroneous, 
what reliance can be placed upon it as a rule of faith? 

“P. You surely do not mean to dispute the accuracy of 
our present translation ? 

‘C. With certain exceptions, I polite it to be as J ood 
as could be made from the materials which the transla- 
tors employed ; but the question does not resolve into the 
accuracy of any one given translation, but into that-.of 
every translation. For, admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that your translation is as correct as possible, it can only 
be a rule of faith to those who can read or understand 
the English language. rege 

P. But errors in translation cannot affect the Protes 
tant principle, of the Bible being the only rule of faith. 
*°C, Such errors do not indeed affect the principle it- 
self; but, unless you mean also to apply your fallible and 
erroneous tests of inward light and internal evidence to 
the case of translations, it is obvious that an imperfect or 
false translation of the scriptures will mislead those who 
trust exclusively to it. . 

“When scripture, as interpreted by every man « ha every 
woman, as well learned as unlearned, was declared to be 
the only rule of faith and obedience, it might have been 
expected that those persons who excited the people to 
revolt against the salutary authority of the Church, would 
have furnished them with as accurate translations of their 
pretended rule as they could. But did they do so? No, 
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sir! As every translator had some new fangled opinion of 
his own. to promulgate, the text of scripture was. tor- 
tured and falsified in every possible way, to square with 
the newly invented doctrines,—and a scene took place 
only equalled by the confusion of tongues at Babel: 
Luther was the first who put out a translation, but it 
was immediately condemned by Osiander, Keckerman, 
and. Zuinglius ; the latter of whom says, (Lib. de Sacra) 
‘* Luther was a foul corrupter and horrible falsifier,of 
“< God’s word. One who followed the Marcionites and 
“ Arians, that razed out such places of holy writ as were 
“against him. Thou dost,’ says he to Luther, ‘ cor- 
“ rupt the word of God. Thou art seen to be a, manifest 
‘“‘ and common corrupter and perverter of the holy scrip- 
“tures. How much are we ashamed of thee, who have 
* hitherto esteemed thee!” And Cardinal Bellarmine, 
in his sermon upon Pentecost, says, that in the New 
Testament alone, Luther had changed above a thousand 
places; and that he had published seven different edi-. 
tions of the gospels, all differing from one another. Sta- 
phylus and Emserus noted not less than jiiovemodbiie 
dred corruptions in Luther’s New Testament. 

But he not only falsified, but he added to the text. 
Imputed justice, to the entire exclusion of virtuous actions 
and. good works, being the fundamental principle. of 
Luther's theology, he not only rejected the Epistle of St 
James, which destroyed this impious tenet,* but in order 


fe Amsdorf, a favourite disciple of Luther, whom he made bishop of 
Naumburg, carried this principle to an extreme, by maintaining that 
good works were a hinderance to salvation ! ‘(Mosheim, vol. iv.) “OF 
his fundamental article, Luther thus boasts: ‘¢ This article shall res 
‘‘ main in spite of all the world; it is I, Martin Luther, evangelist, 
** who say it: let no one therefore attempt to infringe it, neither the 
‘‘ emperor of the Romans, nor of the Turks, nor of the Tartars ; 
$s neither. the pope, nor the monks, nor the nuns, nor the kings, nor 
«‘ the princes, nor all the devils in hell, If they attempt it, may the 
‘* infernal flames be their recompense. What I say here is to be 
‘s taken for an inspiration of the Holy Ghost !’’—Visit. Saxon, 
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to bend the scripture to his own fancy, he added the 
word alone to the text of St Paul, in Romans iii. 28. 
thus, “ We account a man to be justified by faith alone, 
“ without the works of the law.” And what think you 
was his defence when accused of this daring innovation 
on the word of God ? Hear his own words : “ So I will, 
““so I command. Let my will be instead of reason, &c. 
‘* Luther will have it so.” He concludes: “The word 
“(alone ) must remain in my New Testament; although 
‘all the Papists run mad, they shall not take it from 
“thence. It grieves me that I did not add also those 
“‘ other two words, omnibus and omnium, sine omnibus 
“* operibus, omnium legum, —without (all) works of (all) 
** laws.”—Tom. 5. fol. 141. 144, 

“Luther soon had an opportunity of retaliating upon his 
disciple Zuinglius, for the censures the latter. had cast 
upon his translation. When Proscheverus, the Zuing- 
liau printer of Zurich, sent him a copy of the Zuinglian 
translation, Luther rejected it, and sent it back to him, 
as Hospinian and Lavatherus assert, calling at the same 
time the Zuinglian divines, in matters of divinity, ‘fools, 
“ asses, antichrists, deceivers, and of an assinine under- 
“standing.” This translation of Zuinglius was chiefly 
distinguished by the addition of a word to the text, to 
meet his new idea of a figurative presence. The words 
*« this is my body,” were made, “ this signifies my body,” 
Zuing. tom. 2. ad Luth. lib. de Sacra. 

Of the translation set forth by CEcolampadius and the 
divines*of Basil, Beza says, that it “is in many places 
“« wicked, and altogether differing from the mind of the 
“« Holy Ghost ;” and he also condemns that of Castalio, as 
being “ sacrilegious, wicked, and ethnical,” in Respons. 
ad Defens. and Respons. Castal. Of Calvin’s translation, 
the learned Molinzus thus speaks: “ Calvin in his har- 
“mony makes the text of the gospel to leap up and down. 
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« He uses violence to’the letter of the gospel ; and, be- 
“© sides this, adds to the text.” In Sua Translat. Nov. 
Test. p. art. 12. 

You will, of course, be prepared to expect that Beza, 
after thus reproving the translations of Cicolampadius 
and Castalio, would have produced an immaculate one 
himself ; but Molinzus says of him, that “he actually 
changes the text,” of which he gives several instances, 
ib. part 20. &c. Castalio wrote a whole book against 
Beza’s corruptions ; and yet, he adds, “I will not note 
** all his errors, for that would require too large a volume,” 
in Defens. Transl. 

Here, then, you have Zuinglius and others versus 
Luther, and Luther versus Zuinglius, Beza versus Cico- 
lampadius and Castalio, and Castalio versus Beza, Mo- 
lineeus versus Calvin, and other pros and cons too nu- 
merous to mention. And which of all these false trans- 
lations were the disciples of the Reformation to adopt, as 
their only rule of faith? But leaving the foreign Pro- 
testants to settle this matter among themselves, let us 
see how our home Reformers succeeded with their trans- 
lations. 

To begin with the first, set forth by Tindal in the 
reign of that noted Blue Beard, Henry VIII. Bishop 
Tunstal noted no less than two thousand corruptions in 
his translation of the New Testament alone. The trans- 
lations of Coverdale and Queen Elizabeth’s bishops were 
little better ; of the latter of which, the Puritan mi- 
nisters grievously complained to King James I. by peti- 
tion, in which they assert, that “ our translation of 
the Psalms, comprised in our book of common prayer, 
“ doth, in addition, subtraction, and alteration, differ 
“‘ from the truth of the Hebrew in two hundred places 
“ at the least:” Carlile, in his Treatise on Christ’s des- 
cent into hell, says of the English translators, that they 
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have ‘ depraved the sense, obscured the truth, and de- 
“ ceived the ignorant ; that in many places they do de- 
“ tort the scriptures from the right sense, and that they 
“show themselves to love darkness more than light, 
** falsehood more than truth.” And in an abridgment 
which the ministers of the diocess of Lincoln delivered 
to King James, they denominated the English translation, 
‘a translation that taketh away from the text, that add- 
“ eth to the text, and that sometime to the changing or 
‘obscuring of the meaning of the Holy Ghost,—a 
“ translation which is absurd and senseless, perverting 
“in many places the meaning of the Holy Ghost.” Bur- 
ges, in his Apology, sec. 6. exclaims, “‘ How shall I ap- 
‘* prove under my hand a translation which hath somany 
‘* omissions, many additions, which sometimes obscures, 
*«« sometime perverts the sense, being sometimes sense- 
‘“‘ less, sometimes contrary!” And Broughton, in: his 
letter to the Lords of the Council, gives as a reason for re- 
quiring a new translation without delay, that. “that 
‘© which is now in England is full of errors.” And-in 
his advertisement of corruptions, he tells the bishops, 
« that their public translations of scriptures into. Eng- 
‘« lish is such, as that it perverts the text of the Old Tes- 
“ tament in eight hundred and forty-eight places, and 
“ that it causes millions of millions to reject the New 
* Testament, to run to eternal. flames.” King James 
said, that he never saw a Bible well translated into: Eng- 
lish, and he pronounced the Geneva Bible .to be the 
“ waurst 0’ a’.” Parkes, in addressing Dr Willet, says, 
“ As for the Geneva Bibles, ’tis to be wished that they 
“‘ were purged from those manifold errors which are both 
“in the text and in the margent, or else utterly prohibit- 
“ed.” The character of the English Protestant: trans- 
lations, until the year 1660, is thus described. by.D’ 
‘Israeli. “Our English Bibles were suffered to be.so 
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“ corrupted, that no books ever swarmed with such in- 
“‘ numerable errata. These errata unquestionably were, 
‘“‘in great part, voluntary omissions, interpolated pas- 
“‘ sages, and meanings, reformed and forged for certain 
‘* purposes.” 

With the exception of Tunstal and Bellarmine, all 
the authorities I have quoted, are Protestant authors of 
the first eminence, and you may now judge how far your 
only rule of faith is to be relied upon, when communicat- 
ed through such corrupt channels. Whether the nu- 
merous translations of scripture which have emanated 
from the Bible Societies, including those lately made for 
the use of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders, (who, as 
far as I know, have not yet been taught the use of Jet- 
lers) can lay claim to the character of inspired writings, 
I cannot well say ;. but sure am I, that if the translation 
into the Irish, and others I have heard of, are to be taken 
as specimens of the rest, they must receive a very diffe- 
rent appellation.” 


“ The Welsh translation, which elie the, Irish, was so incor- 
rect, that no use could be made of it. In November 1822, the Irish 
Society passed the following condemnatory resolution of the Irish 
translation: ‘¢ Resolved,—that after a full inquiry, the members of 
“‘ this Society feel satisfied that material and very numerous. errors 
‘¢ exist in the version of the New Testament, edited by the British 
‘s and Foreign Bible Society.’ ‘According to Mr Platt, thirty-five 
variations were discovered in the first ten pages, of which. seven 
were considered to be material. ‘* This proportion in a. Testament 
“* of 400 pages,” says the Hon. and Rev. Mr Perceval, ¢* gives 1400 
‘¢ variations, and 280 material errors in a single volume ! i? 

As to the continental translations emanating from the Society, take 
a few samples. The French translation, published at Lausanne, of 
which 10,000 copies were printed, is admitted by Dr Stienkopff, a 
leading member of the Society, to be erroneous, as ‘* there were too 
‘‘ many changes made for the worse.” Dr Henderson pronounces 
the Turkish translation to be ‘¢ incapable of defence.” And as to the 
Romaic, it is related by M‘Farlane in his “ Constantinople,” that he 
saw at Vourla, ‘in ‘the house of ‘a poor Greeek, ‘‘a version of the 
*¢ Scriptures in modern Greek, printed and sent out by the English 
‘¢ Bible Society, and perceiving that the book which lay .in-a corner 
*¢ was covered with dust, asif it had not been touched for a long 
time, Iasked our host if -he never read it? He replied, that he 
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I have now finished those preliminary points, which I 
think should always be kept steadily in view, in every 
discussion upon the rule of faith ; and I shall conclude 
this branch of the subject by observing, that supposing 
for « moment Protestants could, without the tradi- 
tion and authority of the Catholic Church, infallibly de- 
termine, which they cannot, that the scriptures are in- 
spired, that they have the whole canon, and nothing but 
the canon, and that their translations are as pure as the 
sacred oracles themselves, when impressed by the hands 


“‘ could not read it, that it was written in such a strange Romaic, 
** that neither he nor any of his neighbours understood it. I attri- 
‘* buted this to ignorance, having yet to learn that the fault was in the 
‘* translation.” 

When such blunders are committed in the common languages of 
Europe, have we not reason to suppose, that errors still greater will be 
made in the translations into languages with which we are less ac- 
quainted ? But we are not left to conjecture. The first edition of 
the Bengalee Testament was so bungled, that the translator found it 
afterwards necessary to alter almost every verse, for although the 
words were Bengalee, the idiom was English. What the idiom of 
the second edition is, it may be difficult to say. I doubt much if Dr 
Carey himself can tell. As to Dr Morrison’s Chinese translation of 
the New Testament, which was published in 1814, it is sufficient to 
quote his own words, to show how imperfect it must be. Upwards of 
a year after his translation was published, he thus writes, “ the Chinese 
‘¢ Dictionary in which [ am now engaged will gradually mature my 
' * knowledge of Chinese.”’ 

The following observations on the operations of the Bible Society, 
by a distinguished minister of the Church of England, are therefore 
not to be wondered at. ‘+ Surely it is enough to make a Christian’s 
*“ blood run cold to think of the sacrilegious presumption of a Society, 
‘¢ which dares thus to tamper and trifle with the revelation of the 
‘¢ Almighty, and dares publish to the heathen, and attempt to pawn 
‘* upon its credulous supporters these school-boy exercises of its agents, 
** as the sacred word of God! It is the circulation of such translations 
‘‘ as these, that, more than once, at the meetings of this Society, 
‘‘ have been blasphemously compared to the miraculous gift of 
“tongues. And such a system is supported, and such comparisons - 
‘* applauded by many who, on other occasions lay claim, and justly, 
‘* to characters of piety and intelligence.”"—Appendix to ‘* Reasons 
‘‘why I am not a Member of the Bible Society. By the Hon. 
‘¢ Arthur Philip Perceval, B.C.L. Chaplain in Ordinary to His. 
‘¢ Majesty.” Fifth edition. One of Mr P.’s reasons, and on which 
he lays much stress is, that none of the dissenting ministers who be- 
long to the Society have any mission. ‘‘ How can they preach unless 
‘* they be sent ?” 
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of the inspired penmen upon the perishable materials 
which they used,—a difficulty of the deepest importance, 
on Protestant principles, still remains, concerning the 
true sense of scripture,—a difficulty which the expe- 
rience of three centures has demonstrated, they cannot 
surmount. Assuming as an axiom, that fallibility is a 
characteristic of the Christian Church, contrary to the 
repeated and most explicit declarations of holy writ, they 
refuse to hear her ; and under the pretence of appealing 
to that word which condemns them, they appeal to the 
wanderings of their own minds, are involved in never 
ending contradictions and variations, and thus verify in 
their own persons the saying of the apostle, being con- 
demned by their own judgment. There is, in fact, no 
way of arriving at the unity of the faith, but by sub- 
mitting to Church authority ; and as, from their own 
principles, Protestants have no such authority in their 
disjointed and discordant bodies, they can find it only in 
that Church which has withsteod the tempests and revo- 
lutions of eighfeen centuries, and which still shines as 
resplendent as ever, looking “ forth as the morning, fair 
“as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
‘“‘ with banners.” Now for your positions. 

P. My jrrst position is, that the scriptures are public 
property, and are as free to all men as the air which they 
breathe, or the water with which they quench their 
thirst. 

C. The scriptures are the property of those who can 
obtain them, whether by gift or purchase ; but I deny 
that in Great Britain and Ireland the Protestant version 
of the scriptures is publie property ; for the sole and 
exclusive right to print them is vested in certain pa- 
tentees ; and so strictly is this right enforced, that 
Bibles printed in England cannot be sold in Scotland, 
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nor can those printed in Scotland be vended in race 
without an infringement of the law. 

P. You purposely mistake my meaning; for when I 
say the scriptures are public property, I mean by that 
expression to signify the right which every person has to 
read them, and explain their contents ; and [ am now 


ready to produce proofs from scripture in support of this’ 


right. 

C. You may save yourself that trouble, for I readily 
admit the scriptures to be the property of the Church, 
or, in other words, of all Christians ; and that those who 
can, have a right to read them, provided they do so with 
the proper dispositions 5 ; but no individual has any right 
to pervert their meaning, or to set up his own private 
judgment in opposition to the interpretation of the 
Church, to which the purity and ————s of the 
faith was committed. ; 

P. I beg to compliment you on the admission you 
have made. You have advanced a stage beyond your 
Church, for you are quite aware that she prohibits the 
people from reading the Bible. 

C. I am aware of no such thing, and I must therefore 
decline your proffered compliment. It is true, that, to 
prevent abuse, certain rules have been made from time 
to time for regulating the proper use of the sacred writ- 
ings; but “ the Catholic Church has never forbidden or 
‘‘ discouraged the reading or the circulation of authentic 
** copies of the sacred scriptures in the original tongues. 
As to translations of the holy scriptures into mo- 


“‘dern languages, the Catholic Church requires that. 


‘none should be put into the hands of the faithful but 
“such as are acknowledged by ecclesiastical authority 
“to be accurate and conformable to the sense of the 
‘originals. There never was a general law of the Ca- 
 tholic Church prohibiting the reading of the authoris- 
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“ ed translations of the scriptures.” —( Declaration of the 
Catholic Bishops in Great Britain.) ! 

The fact is, that our English version is as free 
to the British and Irish Catholics “as the air’ (to use 
your own expression) “ which we breathe ;” and if the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, or its Edinburgh 
rival, will appoint me distributor of Bibles for the united 
kingdom to the Catholic population, I pledge myself to 
execute my charge as faithfully as Van Ess and their 
other agents, and at less expense. 

P. But you would require the Catholic translation. 

C. Of course, nor could you reasonably expect me to 
distribute any other. 

. P. Is there not a rule of the Index, prohibiting the 
reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongues? 

_-C. There was, indeed, a rule drawn up by a committee 
after the close of the Council of Trent, regulating the 
reading of the Bible; but this rule was not generally 
adopted, and has now fallen into disuse. It did not, 
however, prohibit the reading of the scriptures. 

P. But you know full well, that the late Pope, as well 
as his two immediate predecessors, issued rescripts or 
bulls against the circulation of the Bible. , 

_C. These bulls were not directed against the circula- 
tion of the authorised version of the Church, but against 
the efforts of those irresponsible and self-constituted bo- 
dies called Bible Societies, which would force upon us 
their erroneous, imperfect, and mistranslated Bibles, as 
the pure word of God, and as the only rule of faith. 
That you may, however, have a correct idea of the sen- 
timents of our Church, respecting the reading of the 
scriptures, I shall new read to you a translation of a re- 
seript of Pope Pius VI. addressed to the learned Mar- 
tini, Archbishop of Turin, on his translation of the holy 
scriptures into Italian, as prefixed to the edition of the 
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Catholic New Testament, printed in Edinburgh in the 
year 1797.* 
« Pope Pius the Sixth. x 

‘‘ Beloved son, health and apostolical benediction. At 
‘Ca time that a vast number of bad books, which most 
“« grossly attack the Catholic religion, are circulated even 
‘among the unlearned, to the great destruction of souls, 
‘“< you judge exceedingly well, that the faithful should 
“‘ be excited to the reading of the holy scriptures ; for 
‘these are the most abundant sources which ought 
“to be left open to every one, to draw from them 
“‘ purity of morals and of doctrine, to eradicate the 
*« errors which are widely disseminated in these corrupt 
“times. This you have seasonably effected, as you de- 
“‘ clare, by publishing the sacred writings in the lan- 
‘“* guage of your country, suitable to every one’s capa- 
“ city, especially when you show and set forth, that you 
«‘ have added explanatory notes, which, being extracted 
‘‘ from the holy fathers, preclude every possible danger 


* The following extract from a letter written spontaneously by the 
printer of this edition, a most respectable Protestant, to the author, 
dated 26th April 1830, during the discussion in St George’s church, 
deserves notice: “I think it right to mention, that, about thirty 
‘¢ years ago, I printed two editions of the Douay Bible, of, I think, 
‘¢ 3000 and 2000 copies, sold principally in England and Ireland ; 
«¢ and so anxious was Bishop Hay to circulate it amongst his congre- 
“¢ gation, that he exhorted them from the pulpit to come forward and 
‘+ purchase it, selling five thick volumes so low as six shillings in 
‘¢ quires ; so low indeed was it, that the good bishop lost money by 
‘it. I mention these circumstances in opposition to the assertion so 
‘¢ often made by ignorant men, that the Catholic clergy in every case 
‘¢ prohibit the reading of the holy scriptures.” 

Note.—Bishop Hay was a native of Edinburgh, and was descended 
from a branch of the noble house of Tweeddale. He was brought up. 
a Protestant, and bred for the medical profession, in the studies for 
which he made rapid progress. At the age of twenty he became a 
Catholic, and shortly thereafter dedicated himself to the ecclesiastical 
state. He died at Aquhorties, near Aberdeen, on 15th October 1811, 
in the 83d year of his age, and the 43d of his episcopal dignity, high- 
ly esteemed for his talents and his worth. He was the author of se- 
veral works of great merit. 
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“of abuse. Thus you have not swerved, either from 
“‘ the laws of the Congregation of the Index, or from the 
‘ Constitution published on this subject by Benedict 
“ XIV. that immortal Pope, our predecessor in the pon-, 
“ tificate, and, formerly, when we held a place near his 
person, our excellent master in ecclesiastical learning ; 
“* circumstances which we mention as honourable to us. 

“ We therefore applaud your eminent learning, joined 
‘ with your extraordinary piety ; and we return you our 
“due acknowledgments for the books which you have 
“ transmitted to us, and which, when convenient, we will 
“read over. In the meantime, as a token of our ponti- 
“* fical benevolence, receive our apostolical benediction, 
““ which to you, beloved son, we very affectionately 
“impart. Given at Rome, on the calends of April 1778, 
“the fourth year of our pontificate. 

(Signed) ‘ Partie Buonamict, Latin Sec. 
“ To our beloved son, Anthony Martini, at Turin.” 

Pope Pius VII., the immediate successor of Pope 
Pius VI. addressed a rescript on 18th April 18206, to 
the Catholic bishops or vicars-apostolic in England, 
earnestly exhorting them to confirm the people commit- 
ted to their spiritual care, in faith and good works ; and 
for that end, to encourage them to read books of pious 
instruction, and particularly the holy scriptures in trans- 
lations approved by ecclesiastical authority ; because to 
those who are well disposed, nothing can be more useful, 
more consoling, or more animating, than the reading of 
the sacred scriptures, understood in their true sense: 
they serve to confirm the faith, to support the hope, and 
to inflame the charity of the true Christian. 

If necessary, I could adduce innumerable other ifddes 
from the writings of the ancient doctors and fathers of 
the Catholic Church, approving and recommending the 
reading of the sacred scriptures, but a few shall suffice. 
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Origen,* in his 9th Homily on Leviticus, says: ‘We 
“ wish: that you would be careful, not only in the church 
“to hear the word of God, but also that in your houses 
“* you would peruse and meditate day and night on the 
“ Jaw of the Lord.” St Ephrem,t Serm. de Comp. ob- 
serves: ‘As the body cannot live without food, so the 
“ soul is lifeless if it be not fed with spiritual nourish- 
“ment. Nourish it therefore with the divine word,— 
“‘ with the reading of the holy scriptures.” I might also 
quote largely on this subject from St Basil,{ Hom. in Ps. 
i. 1., from the 9th Sermon of St Chrysostom on the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and from his 3d Sermon on 
Lazarus ; from the writings of Saints Jerom, Ambrose,|| 
and Augustin ; but this appears:to be unnecessary. 

“In a word,” says the eloquent Bishop Doyle, “the 
“ nature of revelation implies the propriety of all those 
“ to whom it is made, coming to the most perfect know- 
“ ledge that is possible of it; and hence the reading of 


* Origen was contemporary with St Clement of Alexandria, and 
many other learned men, and succeeded to him as catechist or teacher 
in the celebrated school of that city. Few men, from a variety of 
causes, have left behind them a greater name, applauded and opposed, 
admired and persecuted. His writings were very numerous, and 
those which have reached us are imperfect. He died in the year 
252. 

++ He was deacon of Edessa in Syria. He wrote many works in 
the language of his country, which were translated into Greek. during 
his life, and.so great was the estimation in which they were held, that 
in many churches, as St Jerom testifies in his catalogue, they were 
publicly read after the canonical books of scripture. He died about 
the year 379. 

+ St Basil, surnamed the Great, for his eloquence and profound 
erudition, was raised to the see of Casarea in Cappadocia, and 
died about the year 379, leaving many valuable works. 

|| He died in the year 396, having held the see of Milan twenty 
years. He wrote commentaries on many parts of the scripture, and 
several moral treatises. ‘* He was firm in the defence of the doctrine 
‘¢ of Christ, against the persons who had deviated from it; and such 
“¢ was the sweetness of his natural temper, and the honied or agreeable 
*¢* manner of his eloquence, that the name of the ‘ Mellifluous Doctor’ 
‘¢ has been by some conferred upon him.’’— Scott’s Hist. of the Lives 
of the Scottish Reformers, p. 19. 
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“* the sacred scriptures, and meditations on them, are not 
« only approved of, but earnestly recommended by the 
“ Catholic Church. If, at different times, she has been 
“ obliged to withdraw them from the hands of those who 
“ might abuse them, her doing so was the effect of a ne- 
“ cessity which she could not controul, and an exercise 
“ of that authority which is vested in her, only for the 
“ good of her children. She only enclosed the law in 
“the ark until it could be produced again with safety ; 
“as you, my lord,” (addressing the Marquis Wellesley, 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) “ would withdraw the 
““ great. charter, to preserve it for those who in their 
“ madness would destroy it. The integrity of the faith 
“is the great deposit committed to the care of the Ca- 
“ tholic Church. When this is endangered, every thing 
“ must be risked for its preservation ; for this, excom- 
“ munications are fulminated, interdicts are imposed, 
“the administration of the sacraments is suspended, 
** councils are assembled, pastors are obliged to abandon 
“ for a time their flocks; the whole Christian world is 
© put im a state of commotion ; the rights of all are, as 
“ it were, suspended; the scriptures themselves are dis. 
‘*< cussed, to know whether they be authentic or spuri- 
‘ous, and all this for the purpose of preserving the 
“ faith. All things may be. moved in our system, the 
« Church only cannot be moved. We believe that she 
© is founded on a rock, and that the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against her ; that Christ is in the midst of her 
“ pastors all days, teaching His divine doctrine ; and 
“that they, enlightened by that Spirit which guides 
« them into all truth, announce in His name and their 
own, it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, 
«« whatever is necessary for the perfecting of the saints, 
« for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
“body of Christ, till we all meet in the unity of faith, 
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“and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
“‘ fect man, that we be no more children tossed to and 
“« fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine by 
“« the wickedness of men, by cunning craftiness by which 
“they lie in wait to deceive; but doing the truth in 
“« charity, we may in all things grow up in Him who is 
“‘ the Head, even Christ.”—Eph. chap. A, 

P. But what objection can Catholics have to receive 
the English Protestant version of the scriptures, which 
is admitted by many learned men of your communion 
to be an excellent translation ? 

C. While I am ready to allow, with Dr Doyle, that 
with all its imperfections, it is a noble work, I consider 
ours to be more noble ; but it is sufficient for me to refuse 
every version which has not obtained the sanction of my 
Church. Besides, your translation has an anti-catholic 
dedication, which, though written with great beauty and 
energy, contains some sentiments which no Catholic can 
approve of. The fulsome adulation paid by your trans- 
lators to the memory of an infamous woman whom par 
excellence they call a “ bright and occidental star,” is too 
gross for my feelings as a Scotsman. In any age but 
that of the furious Knox, the swords of ten thousand 
Scotsmen would have leapt from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look which threatened a noble, heroic, and 
virtuous queen with insult. 

P. My second position is, that mankind are command- 
ed to search the scriptures, that, having received the 
gift, they are under the obligation to use it. “ Search 
“the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal . 
“ life, and they are they which testify of me,” John v. 39. 

C. The verse you have quoted, when the whole con- 
text of the chapter is examined, evidently contains ra-. 
ther a reproof than a precept. ‘The Jews sought to kill 
our Saviour, because they thought he broke the sabbath, 
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and because he said he was the Son of God. Now, al- 
though these Jews searched the scriptures which bore 
testimony of Christ, they nevertheless refused to ac- 
knowledge him to be the Son of God ; and he therefore 
reproaches them with their unbelief, as if he had said— 
You boast of your reading in the writings of the pro- 
phets, in which ye think ye have eternal life, and though 
these writings are full of testimonies of me, you are yet 
so obstinate, so stupid, and prejudised, that you will not 
acknowledge me to be the Messiah. 

P. I am willing to allow that the words scrutamini, 
in the Latin Vulgate, and ’sgeuvare (ereunale) in the 
Greek, may be translated either in the indicative or in 
the imperative mood. 

C. St Cyril* of Alexandria, (Lib. iii. in Jo. c. 4.) 
contends for the indicative, and Beza concurs with him. 
Supposing, however, that the words you quoted import 
a precept or command, they could only refer to the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, for the conference with 
the Jews took place several years before a word of. the 

_New Testament was written. But I grant your posi- 

tion in a qualified sense ; that is to say, I admit that 
those who are able to read should search the scriptures 
for edification, but with great humility, and with due 
deference to the sense of the Church. 

P. That is, to the opinions of your anthiatires: You 
Catholics always pin your faith to the sleeve of the bi- 
shop or the priest. You cannot—you dare not—think 
for yourselves ; but we Protestants can think as we 
please, and believe as we please, in spite of any church, 
bishop, or priest. To use the language of Bishop Wat- 

* He succeeded Theophilus in the see of Alexandria in 412, and 
was the active and successful opposer of Nestorius, against whom the 

- council of Ephesus was held in 431, at which St Cyril presided. 


He died in the year 444. The best edition of his works in Greek’ 
and Latin is that of Paris, in 1638, in 6 toms, by Aubert, 
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son, every Protestant is entitled and permitted, “et sen- 
“tire que velit, et que sentiat loqui ;” that is, to think 
what he wills, and to say what he thinks. 

C. Aye, and to change and to disbelieve as he pleases, 
and remain as good a Protestant as before, provided al- 
_ ways he continues to protest against popery. But do we 
really pin our faith to the sleeve of any individual ? 
No, my good sir, no Catholic, whether clergyman or 
layman, can have any private opinion of his own in mat- 
ters of faith. A priest or bishop—nay, even the Pope 
himself, is as\ much bound to follow the faith of the 
Church, as the most ignorant laymanin her communion. 
Protestants, and not Catholics, act im the absurd way 
you state. 

P. You surely cannot be serious in saying so. - Pro- 
testants pinning their faith to the sleeve of any indi- 
vidual ! 

C. I am quite serious, sir. The first Protestants 

looked: upon. Martin Luther as an oracle, and pinned 
their faith to his sleeve. Then came Zuinglius, also an 
oracle in his way, and he had. his followers who pinned 
their faith to his sleeve. Next followed Calvin, and 
Bucer, and Beza, &c. &c., all great oracles in their res- 
pective lines, all of whom had their admirers and follow- 
ers. Now, we have sects without name or number, all | 
indebted for their origin to some individual or other, 
whose opinions are as implicitly followed by different de- 
nominations of Protestants as if they were the dictates 
of revelation itself. 
_ P. You wish to be merry at our misfortunes, for I 
cannot but consider the numerous divisions among Pro- 
testants as misfortunes, of which, by-the-by, your writ- 
ers avail themselves on every occasion. Bossuet: has 
shown great tact in this respect, in his history of the va- 
riations. 
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C. An unanswered and unanswerable work. The ge- 
nius of the Eagle of Meaux shines resplendent in every 
page. Laying down as an axiom, that variations in faith 
are a certain proof of falsehood, he points out with admi- 
rable dexterity, the numerous changes which had taken 
place in the creeds of the churches called Reformed, and 
contrasts them with the immutable faith of the Catholic 
Church. ‘Struck, indeed,” says Dr Fletcher, “ with 
“ the astonishing production, and unable to make any 
“ reasonable reply to it, the Protestants remained silent, 
‘Cor rather, they honestly acknowledged the variations 

“imputed to them. They even appeared to wonder 
“ that they had not varied more than they had done; so 
“ sensibly did they feel for their own instability, and for 
‘‘ the obvious tendency of their own leading principles.” 
You wrong me by saying that I wish to be merry at 

what you call your misfortunes: I assure you, I pity 
them ; but if you wish to put-an end to them, you must 
come back to the Church from which your forefathers 
separated. I think it is Dr Johnson who says, that the 
mind of man, after being entangled in the wilds of reli- 
gious controversy, naturally seeks repose, and that this 
repose can alone be found in the bosom of an infallible 

Church. 

To show you that the views I have hinted at om the 
conduct of Protestants in general, pinning their faith to 
the sleeves of their ministers, are not my own merely, I 
shall now read an extract from the Scottish Episcopal 
Review and Magazine for 1822, from the pen of a learned 
Bishop already alluded to: “The Papist reveres his 
“« priest, not on account of the personalities of the man, 
“but because of the authority of his office. ‘The Pro- 
“ testant now-a-days almost universally attaches him- 
“ self to his minister, solely on account of the personal 
‘< qualities which he loves and admires, and by which he 
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“‘ thinks himself edified. Now, however strange the as- 
“sertion may seem, it is quite clear that the ignorant or 
‘ half-instructed, or enthusiastic Protestant, is much 
“more at the mercy of the minister than the Papist is 
“at the mercy of his priest. The said priest is, in all 
‘< his operations, subject to a system from which he can- 
“not greatly deviate with impunity ; and the great out- 
“lines of which are known to and respected by every 
‘‘ Papist. Whereas personal qualities and associations 
“ predominate in the operations of the Protestant minis- 
“ ter, which give him, in certain circumstances, a power 
‘and influence over the people, which will easily ac- 
“count for those singular and rapid changes which have 
“taken place, and are daily operating in the religious 
“‘ creed of different denominations, both abroad and at 


n 


ns 


“ home.” 

P. My third position is, that men are not only com- 
manded to search the scriptures, but to exercise their 
judgment as to the spirit and meaning of what they read.* 

C. We have already discussed the first part of this pro- 
position. To the last I decidedly demur, for I maintain, 
and shall establish, that no man has any right to exercise 
his judgment on the spirit and meaning of the sacred 
scriptures ; if, by doing so, he shall set up his own a 
nion in opposition to the Church. 


* To this leading principle of the Reformation, it would not be 
difficult to trace almost all the convulsions which have afflicted Europe 
during the last three centuries. ‘* For, if men are taught to acknow- 
‘* ledge no other arbiter of their belief, but their own private judg- 
*¢ ment ; if it be the imprescriptible right, as by the rule of Protestant- 
‘¢ ism it is, of every individual to judge and decide as his own reason 
“ bids him, considering these circumstances, and the infinite varieties 
‘¢ of the human character, there are no opinions however false, no 
‘< errors however pernicious, but what are the obvious consequences of 
‘* so wide and so singular a privilege ? Under its sanction, every 
‘¢ thing becomes personal and individual. very thing becomes right, 
‘¢ which the judgment of each reasoner deems right. Thus, faith, - 
‘¢ opinion, feelings, assume as many different forms as there are differ- 
‘* ences of feature in the human mind, that is, as there are differences 
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P. Then you repudiate altogether the right of private 

judgment in matters of faith. 

_C. If the exercise of private judgment be incompatible 
with submission to the authority of the Church, I cer- 
tainly do repudiate it, as far as it may infringe upon that 
authority. But if, by the right of private judgment, you 
mean that we are never to believe any thing unreasonably, 
or without sufficient motives, I readily admit the right, 
because my private judgment tells me to submit to the 
decisions of the Church, which is the greatest authority 
upon earth, established by God himself to direct men in 
the way of salvation. The case of the inquiring Protes- 
tant is, however, widely different. He first endeavours 
to find out what he should believe, without inquiring 
whom he should believe, or from whom he should learn 
his belief ;—and he thus begins at the wrong end. The 
Catholic, when he comes to the use of reason, finds, by 
the exercise of his judgment, that the Church in which 
he was brought up has all the marksof the true Church, — 
unity, holiness, catholicity, and apvustolicity,—and he 
therefore renews, as it were, the faith which he received 
in his baptism,—that of the Holy Catholic Church, men- 
tioned in the apostle’s creed. Thus the motives of be- 
lief which actuate the Protestant and the Catholic are 
quite different,—the former trusting to his own private 


‘< of prejudices, passions, interests, talents, and dispositions. It is 
‘* hence, therefore, that reason in labour has produced, and is daily 
‘* producing, so many monsters; so many errors in religion ; so 
‘“ much confusion in government; such corruption in society ;— 
“ hence, that sects, and irreligion, and incredulity, go on, advancing 
‘* with rapid strides ;—that the bands of social order become every- 
‘‘ where more feeble; that the tide of iniquity overflows the nation ; 
‘and that the spirit of Christian piety is almost extinct among us.— 
““ When such is confessedly the state of things, it ought, of course, 
‘** to every thoughtful mind to appear a matter of serious moment, to 
“+ pause over the awful circumstance, and to weigh well the causes 
** which have given birth to so great an evil. In reality, there is no 
“ possible subject which can deserve better the attention both of the 
*« Christian and of the philosopher.” Difficulties of Protestantism. 
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judgment in every thing, sets it up above the authority 
even of his own Church,—the latter deems it more rea- 
sonable to follow the voice of the Universal Church, for 
the reasons stated by Tertullian :* ‘ What,” asks that 
father, “ will you gain by recurring to scripture, when 
*< one denies what the other asserts? Learn rather who 
‘it is that possesses the faith of Christ ; to whom the 
‘scriptures belong ; from whom, by whom, and when 
“ that faith was delivered, by which we are made Chris. 
“tians. For where shall be found the true faith, there 
“< will be found the genuine scriptures ; there the true 
‘‘ interpretations of them ; and there all Christian éra- 
“ditions. Christ chose his apostles, whom he sent to 
“preach to all nations. They delivered his doctrine, 
‘©and founded churches ; from which churches others 
“ drew the seedsof the same doctrine, as new ones daily 
“‘ continue to do. Thus these, as the offspring of the 
“« apostolic churches, are themselves deemed apostolical. 
“ Now, to know what the apostles taught, that is, what 
«« Christ revealed to them, recourse must. be had to the 
“ churches which they founded, and which they instructed 
“by word of mouth, and by their epistles. For it is 
“ plain, that all doctrine, which is conformable to the 
“¢ faith of these mother churches, is true, being that which 
‘they received from the apostles, the apostles from 
‘‘ Christ, Christ from God ; and that all other opinions 
« must be novel and false,” De Prescript. c. xvii—xxi. . 

As the motives of credibility are different, so also are 
the results. Your’s produce confusion, discord, and 
error ; ours unity, concord, and peace. ‘ In fine,” as Dr 
Doyle has well observed, “it appears to us, that, if the 


* He was a native and citizen of Carthage, and was contemporary 
with St Irenzeus, whom he survived. He defended Christianity with 
great zeal and ability, but fell into the errors of the Montanists. His 
works are written with great erudition, and though the style is rude 
and inelegant, it is always nervous and impressive. 
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« authority of the Church be rejected, the entire consti- 
“tution of Christianity is dissolved, and that nothing 
“but confusion and anarchy can remain: that sects 
«‘ without name, number, or consistency, must spring up, 
«and follow each other in rapid succession, until the 
‘« Christian system, faith, morals, and discipline, is all 
“ dissolved, and a system of infidelity prevail, differing 
only from paganism by the twilight of the gospel which 
“is shed stad it, after the sun of truth itself shall have 
“* set for ever.’ 

P. You shall not divert my attention, by this long 
harangue, from the real point at issue. I am armed with 
the Bible, and with it I will lay prostrate the bulwarks 
of Popery, in spite of all your Doyles and Jesuits. 

~C. You grow warm, I perceive. Let me hear your 
scripture proofs, which are abundant enough, if I may 
be permitted to judge from appearances. 

P. My first proof is from 1 ah x. 15. «1 speak as to 
« wise men, judge ye what I say.” St Paul here desires 
the Corinthians to be judges of the doctrines he commu- 
nicates to them ; or, in other words, to exercise their — 
judgment as to their spirit and meaning. 

C. I deny that the Corinthians are here called upon 
to expound the doctrines proposed to them by St Paul, 
or to sit as judges of their spirit and meaning. He is, as 
you will see, merely advising the Corinthians to fly from 
the service of idols, and from things offered to devils ; 
and he desires them, as wise men, to judge of the rea- 
sonableness of what he urges against these pagan observ- 
dnées. I think it would have been strange in St Paul, 
after reprobating the schisms and contentions which then 
existed amongst the Christians at Corinth, and after in- 
forming them that his speech and preaching was in the 
showing of the Spirit and power, that their faith might 
not stand on the wisdom of men, but on the power of 
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God,—to have invited them to enter the field of contro- 
versy with him, and to become judges of the truth of the 
doctrines he had taught them. 

P. St Paul certainly did not intend that the Corinth- 
ians should question the truth of the doctrines he pro- 
mulgated, for in his epistle to the Galatians, i. 8. he says, 
« Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
““ gospel unto you than that we have preached unto you, 
“let him be accursed ;” and he repeats this emphatic de- 
nunciation in the next verse. i 

C. It is evident from the quotation which you have so 
appositely introduced, that the Corinthians had no right 
to sit in judgment on the points in which they were in- 
structed by St Paul, although, out of condescension to 
their weakness, he appeals to their opinions as wise men, 
whether, after the lights they had received, they could 
any longer sanction the abominable service of. idols, or 
offerings to devils. > 

P. But St Paul says, 1 Cor. xiv. 29. « Let the pro- 
phets speak, two or three, and let the others judge.” 
Here is a clear proof that the people are entitled to 
exercise their judgment on the spirit and meaning of 
what they read, otherwise the apostle never would have 
desired the Corinthians to judge of what the prophets 
spoke. 

C. You have quite misapprehended this passage, and 
ef course misapply it. If you will examine the whole 
chapter, you will find that the apostle here speaks of 
the gift of prophesying, which was one of those extra- 
ordinary spiritual gifts with which the early Christians _ 
were endowed. To prophesy was to declare or expound 
the mysteries of faith, and he that prophesied, spoke 
with edification, and exhortation, and comfort. Among — 
the diversity of gifts, that of prophecy was the most 
considerable, and in order that all things might be done 
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unto edification, and in particular, that this gift might 
be properly applied, St Paul gives directions for its pro- 
per exercise, viz. that two or three only of the prophets 
should speak, and that the rest, or the others, as your 
translation has it, should judge. The others here al- 
luded to were also prophets, who alone could judge of 
the soundness of the doctrine which they heard, because 
the spirits of the prophets were subject to the prophets. 
Unless therefore you mean to assert, that Protestants have | 
the supernatural gift of prophecy, the argument you 
found upon the text goes for nothing. 

P. I shall examine this point more fully than I have 
yet done. I have other proofs in store ; for instance, in 
the first epistle of St John iv. 1., we are requested to 
“ try the spirits whether they are of God ;” and in 
1 Thessalonians v. 21. “ to prove all things, and hold 
“fast that which is good.” These texts are certainly 
decisive. 

C. Just as decisive as that from the first epistle to the 
Corinthians,—that is to say, they have no reference to the 
subject. With regard to St Juhn’s injunction to try the 
spirits, of what avail would it have been, if he had not 
left us certain rules by which we are to make this trial ? 
and why was it enjoined? Because, says this apostle; 
many false prophets have gone out into the world. And 
how were these false prophets or teachers to be known ? 
by reading the Bible? No. Or, by every individual taking 
it as his only rule of faith, and therefrom to attempt to 
refute the heretical disciples of Simon and Cerinthus, 
who, by adopting the same rule, denied that our Saviour 
had come in the flesh? No! The rules laid down are 
these :—“< Hereby ye know the Spirit of God. Every 
“ spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
« flesh, 1s of God. And every spirit that confesseth not 
“that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God,” 
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1 John iv. 2,3. Again, “ He that knoweth God heareth 
“uss he that is not of God heareth not us. Hereby 
“know we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error,” 
ibid. v. 6. But the most striking of all the rules laid 
down by this apostle for the trial of the spirits, is their 
separation from the Church. “ They went out from us, 
“ but they were not of us; for if they had been with us, 
“ they would no doubt have continued mith us ; but they 
“went out, that they might be made manifest that they 
“were not all of us,” ibid. ii. 19. You have uncon- 
sciously furnished me with a powerful argument against 
your whole system. Luther, and Calvin, and Knex, and 
the whole pretended Reformers, separated themselves 
from the Church,—they went out of her, because they 
were not of her mind,—they refused to hear her, and 
set up their own private opinions in opposition to her 
authority, and therefore they were not of God. Thus, 
they, as well as Ebion, Cerinthus, Novatian, Arius, 
Nestorius, Eutychus, Donatus, Pelagius, and the other 
heresiarchs, who disturbed the peace of the Church in 
the early ages, will for ever be distinguished by the in- 
delible stain of separation from the unity of the Church. 
“ These be they who separate themselves, sensual men, 
“ having not the spirit,’ St Jude v. 19. 

“ Catholics, then,” says Bossuet, (Exposition,) “ will 
“ be always warranted to confound those who separate 
“‘ themselves ; and seizing upon the moment of their 
‘ separation, (a moment to them so fatal) they can ask 
them with St Paul,—Did the word of God come out 
«< from you, or came it only unto you? Show us its con- 
 tinuity,—show us its universalily ; it certainly did not 
“ originate with you: you must show from whom you 
“hold it, and how it has descended to you. Came it only 
“unto you? was it. not to be spread throughout the 
“whole earth? and cana part prevail over the whole?” 
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~P. I don’t think it fair to compare the great men 
of the Reformation, with the noted innovators you have 
mentioned. Luther and those who followed him, had 
certainly a right to break off from a Church which had 
become corrupt.— 

C. And to perjure themselves by marrying, contrary 
to the solemn vows they had made. 

P. You now and then finish a sentence of mine with 
something of your own,—a practice to which I decidedly 
object. 

C. I beg pardon, my dear sir ; but when I hear of the 
great men of the Reformation I am very prone to be 
sareastic. For my part, I can discover no difference in 
principle between the heresiarchs of old, and those of 
modern times,—they all rebelled against the Church ; 
and if Luther had a right so to do, so had Arius. ‘* What 
“ Valentinus might do,” (says Tertullian De Prescrip. 
exlii.) “ that might his followers; that might Marcion 
“and the Marcionites ; that is, change their belief as 
« they liked.” 

P. But you have not attended to my distinction,—the 
‘Church was pure in the time of Arius, but had become 
corrupt when Luther appeared. 

C. A distinction without a difference. The corrup- 
tion of the Church in the time of Luther is a mere as- 
sumption, about which you are unfortunately at -issue 
with the Church itself, and, I may say, with scripture, 
which contains promises that the Church should never 
fail, or fall into error. 

P. It is admitted, however, by yourselves, that a great 
relaxation in morality and discipline existed in your 
‘Church, at the period of the Reformation. 

C. In some countries, ‘undoubtedly, and particularly 
in Germany, though by no means to the extent repre- 
sented by the generality of Protestant historians. You 
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will find this matter treated with great candour by 
Bossuet, in the first book of his Variations. A reforma- 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses had long been desired by 
many good men; and had Luther confined himself to the 
correction of these, as it is believed he first intended, 
instead of prostituting his talents by dogmatizing against 
imaginary errors in faith, he might have earned a name 
equal to that of the brightest ornaments of the Church. 

P. But you will allow that the Reformation produced 
a change in the morals of the people. 

C. Yes, but a change for the worse. It “ reformed,” 
says Chalmers, “ men into vice.” 

P. I meant a change for the better. Give me proofs 
in support of your assertion. 

C. I shall not trouble you with Catholic authorities, 
because you might question them, but I shall adduce 
the evidence of Luther himself, and others of the same 
kidney. “ We see,” says Luther, (In Postil. Dom. part 
1. Dom. 2. Adv.) “ that through the malice of the devil 
““men are now more avaricious, more cruel, more dis- 
“orderly, more insolent, and much more wicked, than 
“they were under popery.” Again, “‘ when we were 
“seduced by the Pope, men willingly fellowed good 
“ works ; but now all their study is to get every thing 
‘* to themselves, by exactions, pillage, theft, lying, and 
“usury.” (Serm. Dom. 26. post Trin.) “It is a won- 
“ derful thing, and full of scandal, that, from the time 
“when the pure doctrine was first called “ light, the 
“‘ world should daily grow worse and worse.” (In Serm. 
Conviv. ) 

“ Tf any one,” says Musculus, (Dom. i. wang “ wish 
“ to see a multitude of knaves, disturbers of the public 
“ peace, &c. let him go to a city where the gospel is 
“‘ preached in its purity, for it is clearer than the light 
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of the day, that never were pagans more Vicious and 
“ disorderly than those professors of the gospel.” _ 

“ The thing,” says Melancthon, (Ad. cap. 6. lat.) 
“ speaks for itself. In this country, among the Reform- 
“ed, their whole time is devoted to intemperance and 
« drunkenness. So deeply are the people sunk into 
“barbarity and ignorance, that many of them would 
“imagine they should die in the night if they should 
“‘ chance to fast in the day.” “ Indeed,” observes the 
same Reformer, (Ep. lib. iv.) ‘ speaking modestly, 
“any other state of things, in any other age, exhibits 
“ the beauty of an age of gold, when it is compared with 
‘the confusion which the Reformers introduced.” He 
continues, “ All the waters of the Elbe would not give 
““ me sufficient tears to bewail the miseries of the Re. 
‘“‘ formation. The people will never submit to the yoke, 
“‘ which the love of liberty had made them throw off. 
“ Our partizans fight, not for the gospel, but ascendancy. 
« Ecclesiastical discipline no longer exists. Doubts are 
“ entertained on the most important subjects: the evil 
“ is incurable.” 

«¢ Of so many thousands,” observes Calvin, (lL. iv. de 
Scand.) ‘‘ seemingly eager in embracing the gospel, how 
« few have since amended their lives! Nay, to what 
“ else do the greater part pretend, except by shaking ou 
“ the yoke of superstition, to launch out more freely into 
_ © every kind of lasciviousness.” 

. «The greater part of the people,” says Bucer, (De 
Regno Christi, l. i. c. 4.) ‘ seem only to have embraced 
“the gospel, in order to shake off the yoke of discipline, 
“and the obligations of fasting and penance, which lay 
“‘ upon them in the time of Popery, and to live at their 
“ pleasure, enjoying their lusts and lawless appetites 
“without controul. They therefore lent a willing ear 
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“ to the doctrine, that we are justified by faith and not 
“by good works, having no relish for them.” : 

Capito, a Calvinistic minister of Strasburg, says, (Ep. 
ad Farell, among Calvin’s letters.) ‘‘ All goes to ruin ; 
“ there is not one Church among us, not so much as one, 
‘where there is any discipline. Almighty God gives 
“me light to know what it is to be a pastor, and the 
“‘ wrong we have done to the Church, by our injudicious 
“ rashness and indiscreet vehemence in rejecting the 
«« Pope. For our people, now accustomed, and, as it 
“ were, brought up in licentiousness, have thrown off all 
“ subordination, as if, by overturning the authority of 
‘‘ the popish pastors, we had also destroyed the virtue of 
« the sacraments, and the vigour of the ministry. They 
“ ery out to us+—‘ I know enough of the gospel; what oc- 
“‘ casion have I fer your help to find out Christ? Go and 
“‘ preach to those who are disposed to hear you.” 

I cannot omit the testimony of the famed Erasmus, 
who, although a Catholic, was, as Mr Butler says, “a 
«© Catholic whom the Protestants allow to have been im- 
“ partial. He was an eye-witness to the introduction 
“and progress of the Reformation: he observed its 
“‘ workings with the eye of a philosopher, and marked 
“ them down with the accuracy of a candid and correct 
“‘ historian.” ‘And who,” says Erasmus, “are those 
“‘ gospel people? Look around you, and show me one 
‘“ who has become a better man,—show me one who, 
“ence a glutton, is now turned sober,—one who, before 
“¢ violent, is now meek,——one who, before avaricious, is 
“ now generous,—one who, before impure, is now 
‘“chaste.. I can point out multitudes who are be- 
“* come far worse than they were before. In their as- 
“‘ semblies you never see any of them heave a sigh, shed 
“a tear, or strike his breast, even on the days that are 
“ sacred to affliction. Their discourses are little else 
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‘but calumnies against the priesthood. They have 
* abolished confession ; and few of them confess their 
“‘ sins even to God. They have abrogated fasting, and 
“ they wallow in sensuality. They have become Epi- 
“ cureans, for fear of being Jews. They have cast off 
“the yoke of human institutions, and along with it, 
“they have shaken off the yoke of the Lord. So far 
“‘ from being submissive to bishops, they are disobedient 
‘to the civil magistrates. What tumults and seditions 
“mark their conduct! for what trifles do they fly to 
“arms ! St Paul commanded the first Christians to shun 
*‘ the society of the wicked; and behold ! the Reformers 
** seek most the society of the most corrupted ; these are 
‘ their delight. The gospel now flourishes, forsooth, be- 
“ cause priests and monks take wives, in opposition te 
“human laws, and in despite of their sacred vows ! 
“ Own it—it is folly to exchange evils for evils, and 
“ madness to exchange small evils for great ones.” 

P. The Germans were never much celebrated for ab- 
stemiousness ; but I hope things went better on in other 
couritries. 

C. Not a bit; but I shall not pursue this disagree- 
able subject farther, but refer you to that part of Bur- 
net’s History of the Reformation, where he quotes from 
Ridley’s discourse “ of the Lamentation of England,” 
and to Stubb’s “‘ Motives of Good Works,’ anno 1596, 
who says, that during a tour he made through England 
in the reign of that paragon of virtue, the “good Queen 
Bess,” he “ found a general decay of good works, or ra- 
ther a plain defection or falling away from Ged. For 
“ good works who sees not that they (the Papists of 
“ former times) were far before us, and we far behind 
“them?” So much for the fruits of the religious prin- 
eiples of the Reformation! But who can expect grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 
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P. What do you say to St Paul’s injunction to the 
Thessalonians, to prove all things, and to hold fast to 
that which is good ? 

C. If you look at the verse inanssilelle preceding, 
you will find that St Paul is here again speaking of pro- 
phecies. As the supernatural gift of prophecy, which 
the apostle preferred before the speaking with tongues, 
was in danger of falling into disrepute among the Thes- 
salonians, in consequence of certain impostors having got 
in among them, pretending to have it ; he exhorts them 
not to despise prophecies, but to prove them, and to hold 
that which is good. Not that they were to try these 
prophecies by their own private opinions, but by the doc- 
trines which they had previously learned from the 
apostles and their disciples. 

P. Then you admit the right of private judgment in 
the Thessalonians, when you allow that they had aright 
to prove the prophecies by, the doctrines they had been 
taught. This is all we contend for when we say, that 
every person has a privilege to square his faith by the 
doctrines of the Bible. You have placed yourself be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma. 

C. From which I shall soon extricate myself. The 
doctrines which the Thessalonians believed, were not 
learned from a book, but had been orally delivered to 
them by the preaching and teaching of the apostles ; and 
all that they had to do was to stand fast to the doctrines 
or traditions they had so received. Such also is our 
plan. But with Protestants the case is otherwise. After 
the expiration of eighteen centuries, in place of appeal- 
ing to the uniform tradition of the Church, they appeal 
to the dead letter of the scriptures, and pretend to 
square their faith, as they say, by its doctrines ; and yet 
at the same time, they cannot agree about these doc- 
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trines,—some denying what others assert to be scriptural 
doctrines. 

P. Well, I perceive a great deal may be said pro and 
con in reference to the different passages I have ad- 
duced. There is one I have hitherto reserved in petto, 
which will establish my position beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. I allude to that passage in the Acts, in which the 
Bereans are so highly commended by the evangelist St Luke 
for searching the scriptures: “These were more noble than 
** those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word 
«¢ with all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
‘‘ daily whether those things were so,” Acts xvii. 11. 
These words require no comment ; the right of search is 
clearly established, as well as the other right, which ne- 
cessarily {follows from it, of explaining the meaning of 
the word. ~ ; 

C. The passage you have quoted, Iam aware, is con- 
sidered by Protestants one of the strongest and most 
convincing which they can adduce in support of their 
favourite hypothesis ; but a little reflection, if you divest 
yourself of prejudice, will make you doubt of the sound- 
ness of the inference drawn from the text. 

P. You take it for granted that I am prejudiced. 
That may be your case, but it is not mine. As the ad- 
vocate of free inquiry and private judgment, I am above 
all prejudice. I have but one object in view,—the dis- 
covery of truth. 

C. Which I presume you mean to say, was lost at 
some period between the year 33 and the present intel- 
lectual era of steam and smoke. No, my worthy friend, 
the truths you are in quest of have been always known 
since the period they were first promulgated. The 
Church to which these truths were committed, has pre- 
served the integrity of the faith pure and inviolate, and, 
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without her guidance and assistance, all inquiries as to 
what is truth are vain and unavailing. | 
~°P. Then you seem to deny the necessity of invoking 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, which has’ been promised to 
all who shall ask it. ‘ Ask, and you shall receive.” 

C. God forbid that I should for one moment question 
the all-important duty of prayer. But'we may ask, and 
yet receive not. And why? Because, as. St James 
says, we ask amiss. If we’ believe the Church to be a 
divine institution, the pillar and ground of truth, to 
which Christ granted the great charter of infallibity (of 
which no Catholic can doubt), we cannot, without the 
greatest presumption, question her veracity. With 
Protestants the case is as wide asthe poles asunder. As 
the fallibility of the Church is the sandy basis on which 
they have raised their superstructure of a church, and 
as they maintain that all churches are liable to err, they 
may indeed, with a good conscience implore the Divine 
blessing upon their endeavours to find out the truth. | 

P. If I could be satisfied of the infallibility your 
Church pretends to, I would coincide entirely in the 
views you have expressed. 

C. I would advise you to read Bossuet’s Pastoral In- 
struction upon the Promises of Christ to his Church ; 
(see Appendix)—and after you have done so, we may 
perhaps talk.a little more upon the subject. Lay aside 
prejudice as much as possible. 

'P. Prejudice! prejudice! This is the uniform cry of 
you Catholics against us. I may retort, and say, “ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.” 

C. Men, sir, are the creatures of prejudice. I do not 
find fault with the feeling, for I believe that it was im- 
planted in the breast-of man for good and wise purposes ; 
but to make it available ‘to its ends, it must be under 
the dominion of religion and reason, which cannot be 
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said of the prejudices of Protestants, as far as the Ca- 
tholic religion is concerned. 

P. The feeling, or what you are pleased to call the 
prejudices, of Protestants against the Catholic religion, is 
certainly very strong, but they are at least honest pre- 
judices. | 

C. I do not question their honesty, but I think I may 
eall them, without any great offence, zgnorant prejudices, 
for I never yet knew a Protestant who understood our 
tenets properly, or whose ideas of them were formed 
from our standard works. 

P. You must admit, that your tenets are pretty well 
explained at the meetings of the Missionary, Evangeli- 
cal, Bible, and Reformation Societies, which I under- 
stand you occasionally attend. 

C. Like Paul Pry, I do sometimes pay them a visit, 
particularly when I am in a humour to enjoy a laugh or 
ajoke. Yet, I confess, I have often left these meetings 
with a feeling of sorrow, at seeing men, otherwise well 
informed, misapplying their time and talents at such ex- 
hibitions, and countenancing the pious fooleries of itine- 
rant enthusiasts. 

P. These societies have already done, and are still 
doing, much good, as is instructed by their annual re- 
ports. ; 

~C. Reports, truly! Why, sir, these reports are just 
like those which are circulated by stock-jobbers to raise 
the price of the funds. But to be serious, can you in- 
form me of any practical good the societies you advocate 
have done? Have they checked the career of vice and 
infidelity ? 

P. Great practical good, sir, great practical good. es 
means of these societies, the scriptures have been trans- 
lated into I believe 140 languages, and circulated far and 
wide, so that it may be truly said; that the knowledge 
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of the Lord covers the earth, as the waters cover the 
channel of the sea. . 

C. If the prophecy you allude to was to be accom- 
plished by covering the earth with books, it has been 
almost literally fulfilled; for if we may credit the re- 
ports, millions of bibles, translated and mistranslated, 
have been circulated over the globe ; and so zealous have 
the societies been of late, that they have got translations 
made and printed for the use of barbarous nations un- 
acquainted with letters. You have probably heard of 
the Esquimaux translation, the circulation of which, on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, or the banks of the Copper- 
mine River and on Melville Island, will, I presume, be 
intrusted to: some enterprizing gentlemen who may still 
attempt to discover the north-west passage, or to some 
well paid and disinterested agent. What a gratifying 
scene to the friends of pure bible circulation would it be 
to behold Dr Pinkerton, Herr Van Ess, or Mr Brand- 
ram, standing on the ice, tweaking their noses in imita- 
tion of the Esquimaux, and presenting these unlettered 
savages with the Bible to read! To sum up, the whole 
affair is a job for the common benefit of stationers, print- 
ers, booksellers, agents, oflice-bearers, &c.; and this is 
all the practical good these societies have done, or can 
do. The fact is, that the means are not suited to the 
end. .‘‘ Go and teach all nations,’ was the divine com- 
mission given to the apostles and to their successors in 
the ministry, by the virtue and power of which, Chris- 
tianity was rapidly diffused, not only among the civilized 
inhabitants of Greece and Rome, but among the most 
barbarous nations, without any of those aids which the 
Reformers of the nineteenth century consider necessary 
to complete the work of God. 

P. I have high authority for saying, that such is the 
power and efficacy of the Bible on the minds of men, 
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that they have only to read it, to become Christians. 
Circulate it among savages who never heard of the name 
of Christ, and they will soon acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of Christianity, and of their duties as Christians. 

C. Indeed! But you are quizzing ; you cannot be in 
earnest ? 

P. Quite in earnest, sir ! 

C. The apostolic mode of propagating Christianity was 
by means of preaching and teaching, and not by reading ; 
and, accordingly, the primitive Christians were taught 
that faith came by hearing the word of God expounded 
to them. Chillingworth (cap. 6. No. 5.) says, that Pro- 
testants are not “ so ridiculous as to imagine, if an Indian 
“ who had never heard of Christ should by chance find 
“a bible in his own language, that he would by reading 
“it, without a miracle, certainly believe it to be the 
“word of God.’ And Dr Brett, a learned divine, of 
the Church of England, observes in his work, titled 
“ Tradition Necessary.”—“ Indeed, I have frequently 
“ known it supposed, that an infidel may by chance meet 
“ with a Bible, and read it diligently and carefully, and 
“sq become a convert to the Christian religion, without 
“ receiving instruction from any person living, or con- 
“ versation with any Christian. But I never could 
“Jearn, that any such thing ever happened in fact ;” 
or, “ that any one ever did learn the whole doctrine of 
“‘ Christianity, and arrive but so much as to a clear 
“ speculative knowledge of the faith and worship of the 
“ Church of Christ, by only reading of the scriptures, 
“and without the instruction of those that before him 
“have been taught that faith and worship ; I believe 
« there never was, nor ever will be, an instance.” 

P. But the reading of the Bible will always be at- 
tended with advantage. | 

C, That it may be so to an instructed Christian, I 
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readily grant ; but to the ignorant, to the unlearned and 
unstable Christian, it may be far otherwise. St Peter 
says, that such persons, even in his. time, wrested the 
scriptures to their own destruction ; and when such was 
the case, in the days of inspiration, amongst those who 
had heard the truths of Christianity delivered by the 
mouths of the apostles themselves, can we really suppose 
that in these days of fanaticism, and self-interpretation, 
and private judgment, when ‘the meanest outcast in 
“< society is not only permitted, but commanded to exer- 
“ cise his judgment upon the meaning of its (the sacred 
“« volume’s) contents,” there are no unlearned and un- 
stable expounders of the holy scriptures? . But why 
make such a supposition? Haye we not abundant melan- 
choly proofs of the fact in the innumerable divisions 
amongst Christians, all’ proceeding from perversions or 
wrestings of the word of God ? 

P. The view you have taken of this subject is quite 
new to me, and certainly deserves more attention that I 
can bestow upon it at present, for I freely confess, from 
the great veneration we Protestants pay to the sacred 
writings, we may go to extremes in ascribing effects to 
the bare lecture of them, which sober reason cannot 
justify. 

C. The admission does you credit, and although we 
cannot approve ef a system which reckons the indis- 
criminate circulation of the scriptures as the means of 
diffusing genuine Christianity, we do not on that account 
pay less veneration or respect to them than you do. As 
I presume you mean to reflect upon this matter at your: 
leisure, I would beg of you to consider another view I 
am now to state, on the question of the circulation of the 
Bible amongst people ignorant of Christianity. I shall 
not select the Hottentots nor the Red Indians, because 
these might be considered extreme cases, but I shall fix 
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upon the Chinese, the most learned and civilized of all 

the heathen nations. Put the case, then, that a most 
accurate translation’ (not Dr Morrison’s, certainly) of 
the Old and New Testament into the Chinese language, 

and of course without note or comment, is put into the 

hands of twelve of the most learned men which China 

ean produce, and that they are told that these two books, 

and particularly the last, contain the sum and. substance 

of a religion named Christian ; that although certain pro- 

fessors of this religion, called Protestants, maintain, that 
every point of Christianity is clearly defined in these 
books, a certain branch of them has embodied what 
they conceive to be the leading and essential. tenets of 
Christianity into Thirty-nine Articles; while another 
branch has drawn up another compend, consisting of 
Thirty-three Chapters ; that they are farther told, that 
certain societies for the circulation of the Old and New 
Testament exist ina certain part of Europe, distinguish 
ed for the intellectual attainments of its inhabitants, and 

the freedom of its institutions, which societies are partly 

composed of individuals belonging to both these branches, 

and partly of individuals who believe, somemore, some less, 

than what either of the two branches profess; and that, 

as the members of these societies could not agree upon 

one uniform system of faith, they had resolved to ask the 
learned sages of China to peruse the books laid before 
them carefully, and to frame therefrom a complete 
eode of faith and morality, for the use of all Bible 

Christians. 

P. You certainly put an odd case, and. I anticipate 
your conclusion. 

C. And well you may. What a-precious hodgepodge 
would these disciples of Confucius make of the truths of 
the gospel, of these even which are the most: palpable 
and plain to all Christians !. And if amidst. the confusion 
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of their ideas, they could discover traces of the awful 
and sublime mysteries of Christianity, of the incarnation, 
and of the holy and undivided Trinity, how vague and 
absurd. would their ideas of these be ! 

When our Lord gave his divine commission to his 
apostles, and through them to their successors, did he de- 
sire them to draw up a written rule of faith for the 
guidance and direction of his followers? Did he select 
the six apostles, and the two evangelists, St Mark and 
St Luke, whose writings have been handed down to us, 
to draw up a full and complete written code, which was 
to supersede, after their departure to another and a bet- 
ter world, all teaching and instruction on the part of their 
successors in the ministry? ‘Did He in fine contemplate, 
when He granted the great charter to His Church, and 
founded her upon a rock, that his gospel was to be pro- 
mulgated in the way now proposed, and that every man 
was to become his own teacher? No, sir. When our 
Lord was about to take his departure from this earth, in 
order to prepare a place for his followers, he thus ad- 
dressed his apostles: ‘“‘ All power is given to me in heaven 
“and in earth. As my father hath sent me, so I also 
“send you. Go ye into the whole world, and preach 
“‘ the gospel to every creature. Go and teach all nations, 
“‘ baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the 
«« Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
‘< all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and be- 
«hold I am with you all days, even to the consumma- 
‘tion of the world:” As if he had said, to use the lan- 
guage of the immortal Bossuet : ‘* Your mission shall not _ 
“‘ be unproductive ; you shall teach, you shall baptise, 
«* you shall form churches throughout the universe. It 
<< will be needless to inquire whether the new body, the 
“‘ new congregation,—that is, the New Church, which I 
‘¢ order you to form out of all nations, shall be visible, — 
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being, as it ought to be, visibly composed of those who 
“« are to give, and of those who are to receive instruction, 
“ of those who are to baptise, and of those who are to be 
“ baptised ; and who being thus distinguished from all 
“ other people in the world, by the preaching of my com- 
“ mandments, and by the profession of docility to them, 
« shall be still more sensibly discriminated by the sacred 
“ seal of particular baptism, in the name of the Father, 
‘and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Accordingly, thus divinely commissioned, the apostles 
and their successors became witnesses to their Lord and 
Master in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and 
even to the uttermost parts of the earth. The beautiful 
feet of those who carried the gospel of peace and salva- 
tion, traversed the whole extent of the Roman empire, 
penetrated into distant lands where the sound of the 
Roman name had never been before heard ; and the glad 
tidings of salvation, through the merits of a crucified 
Saviour, were proclaimed along the shores of the Caspian 

and the Baltic, on the banks of the Ganges, the Thames, 
and the Tweed. A new world was discovered, and 
Christian Rome wafted her zealous and pious missionaries 
over the great deep, who planted the standard of. the 
cross among a people whose very existence had not be- 
fore even entered into the imaginations of the inhabitants 
of the old world. And what was the rule of the faith of 
all the nations who embraced the gospel? ‘The word of 
God, as orally delivered and expounded by the apostles 
and their successors. For until the sixteenth century, 
as a most distinguished writer has observed, there were 
but few, and these imperfect, editions of the sacred scrip- 
‘tures in the modern tongues. The Huns, the Sarma- 
tians, the Goths, the Vandals, the Franks, the Saxons, 
and all the other tribes who overran the Roman empire, 
and exchanged their barbarity and paganism for the ci- 
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vilization of the Romans, and the piety of the cross,—all 
these believed and: practised the truths and duties of the 
gospel, without reading the scriptures in their respective 
languages. And though we may excel these nations in 
the refinements of life and speculations of philesophy, yet 
in heroism, patriotism, a love of liberty, perhaps im faith 
and piety, we may be far behind them. From the spark 
hidden under the ashes of their times, the torch of 
science has been kindled in our days. The bust of our 
liberties was cast in the feudal system ; and the Gothic 
arch and majestic spire, which we now behold with awe 
and wonder, remind us that we are as pigmies compared 
with those who worshipped Christ without letters, and 
built his temples after the manner of the shade under 
which they worshipped in their woods. | 

P. Let us leave the wise men of the celestial empire, 
and the Goths, and the other nations you have enumerated, 
and go back to the good Christians of Berea who searched 
the scriptures, to ascertain if the things told to them by 
St Paul were true? How do you explain away the 
words of St Luke, commending them for their zeal in 
doing so? 

C. You mistake me in supposing that I wish to ex- 
plain away the meaning of: any part of scripture, or to 
give it a forced construction. With regard to the case 
in hand, we must look for the meaning of the passage, 
not as taken by itself, but in connexion with the preced-. 
ing part of the chapter. From this it appears, that Paul 
and Silas had previously been at Thessalonica, where 
there was a synagogue of the Jews ; that St Paul had: 
argued with them in the synagogue for three sabbath- 
days out of the scriptures, showing that Christ was to 
suffer and to rise again from the dead, and that this was’ 
Jesus Christ whom he preached to them. Some of the: 
Jews believed, and a great multitude of the Gentiles ;) 
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but the greater part of the Jews, being moved with envy 
at St Paul’s success, instead of searching the prophecies 
to ascertain whether the account given by him of Christ 
agreed with them, they raised a tumult in the city, in 
consequence of which the brethren sent Paul and Silas 
away by night to Berea. Here also was a synagogue of 
the Jews, into which they entered, and) were well re- 
ceived ; and because the Jews of Berea searched the 
scriptures to find out. the texts alleged by the Apostle, 
they are-commended as more noble than those of 'Thessa- 
lonica, who carried their envy so far as even to go to Be- 
rea ‘and stir up the multitude there also. These scrip- 
tures, then, which the Jews of Berea searched, were those 
of the Old Testament ; and they searched them not as: 
Christians, but as inquiring Jews ; and not for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining any doctrinal point about which 
Christians differ, but to compare the prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah with the facts stated by St Paul, of his 
having come, suffered, and. risen again from the dead ; 
and, being satisfied that the Messiah hadtruly come, they 
believed and became Christians. 

P. I see I was mistaken in supposing the Rateass to 
have been Christians at the time they entered upon the 
inquiry ; but I amnot aware that this circumstance makes. 
any difference upon the state of the question. 

C. In my opinion, it makes a very material difference, 
if we consider the time when, and the-subject on which 
the Jews of Berea. (for the Gentiles who embraced the 
faith did not search the scriptures before their conversion ) 
exercised their right of private judgment. First, as to, 
the time, you must recollect that the authority of the San- 
hedrim to expound and interpret the prophecies no longer 
existed,—that the Jewish Church was at an end,—and. 
that the Jews were as sheep without a shepherd. Next,, 
as to the subject: the Sanhedrim, in condemning the- 
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Lord of glory to death, had stamped the seal of reproba-. 
tion upon themselves. They had, by a wilful perversion 

of the prophecies, pronounced the Messiah to be an im- 
postor ; and they succeeded in propagating this delusion. 
among the people, notwithstanding the stupendous mi- 

racles which our Saviour had wrought, in proof of his be- 

ing the Son of God. To remove this fatal error from the 

minds of their countrymen was the primary object of the 
apostles ; and hence their reiterated appeals to the pro- 
phecies, that the Messiah, the expected of nations, had 
truly come. The Jews, in general, lent a deaf ear to 

them ; and so great was their blindness and hardness of 
heart, that they would not even examine the prophecies 
and judge for themselves. But there were a few more 

noble, among whom the Bereans bore a distinguished part, 

whosearched the scriptures daily, to ascertain whether the 
things related by the apostles concerning the birth, the 

sufferings, the death, and resurrection of our Lord, were 

so. Thus you see, my dear friend, that the Bereans did 

not search the scriptures to ascertain a single point on 

which Christians are divided, but to find out that in 
which all Christians are agreed. 

P. You are making a distinction without a difference, 
for, if the Jews of Berea were entitled to oppose their 
own private opinions to the judgment of the Sanhedrim, 
on such an important point as the advent of the Messiah, 
Christians are surely as well entitled to judge for them- 
selves in matters concerning the Christian religion. 

C. If you will consult the history of the Jewish 
Church, you will find that the authority of the Sanhedrim 
was supreme, and that no individual had a right to 
question its interpretation of the law. When Herod 

-wished to know the birth place of the Messiah, he did 
not search the scriptures to ascertain it, but he consulted 
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the Sanhedrim, and they declared to him, that Beth- 
lehem of Judea was to be the place where Christ was 
to be born. This authority was expressly recognised by 
our Saviour himself on different occasions, and although 
he well knew the hidden springs of action which in- 
fluenced the wicked rulers of the Synagogue, he always 
taught the duty of submission to them, because they sat 
in the chair of Moses. They even had the authority to 
regulate the use of the sacred writings ; and Origen, St 
Jerom, and St Gregory of Nazianzum,* mention that 
they prohibited women and all persons under thirty 
years of age from reading certain portions of the histories 
of the Patriarchs, of the prophecies of Ezekiel, as also 
the Canticle of Canticles, or Song of Solomon. But 
when the Jewish dispensation was superseded, the Jews 
were no longer bound to submit themselves to a tribunal 
which had then become, if I may so speak, de jure, as it 
afterwards became de facto, extinct. The only point 
which the Jews had to consider was, whether Christ had 
really come? Having, by a comparison of the prophecies 
concerning him, with the great events which had just 
occurred, satisfied themselves that these prophecies were 
accomplished, they readily embraced the Christian faith, 
were baptised, and became Christians, ‘and members of 
the New Church; but by becoming Christians they did 
not acquire any right to decide upon the new dogmas 
which were taught them. They were then bound to 
submit to the authority of the Church without reser- 
vation. 

* He was born near the city of Nazianzum, in Cappadocia. He 
studied at Athens along with St Basil, whose friend he was, and 
became bishop of Constantinople, which see he afterwards relin- 
quished, retiring to Nazianzum, where he died in the year 389, It 
is said, that he excelled in eloquence the greatest orators of his age. 


His works principally consist of sermons which go to support this 
opinion. i 
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P. Whatever may have been the extent of the au- 
thority of the synagogue, you must admit that the Jews 
did exercise their judgment upon the meaning of the 


scriptures ; as a proof of which, I may refer you to the 


different sects which existed amongst them when our 
Saviour appeared, the chief of which were the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 

C. I do not deny that some of the Jews assumed a 
right to interpret scripture in the same way that Pro- 
_ testants do; and what was the result? just what has 
happened in our days. By rejecting the interpretation 
of their Church, the Jews fell into the grossest errors, — 
the Pharisees taught for doctrines the commandments 
of men, and made void the word of God by human 
traditions,—they maintained that the sacred text had 
both a literal and an allegorical, or mysterious meaning. 


The Sadducees rigidly adhered to the natural meaning, 
rejected the traditions of the Pharisees, and denied the 


resurrection and the immortality of the soul. The Essenes 
on the other hand, renounced the literal meaning of the 
text, and considered the law as an allegorical system of 


spiritual and mysterious truth—they believed with the. 
Pharisees the immortality of the soul and a future state 


of rewards and punishments, but they maintained that 


these extended tothe soul alone. It has been remarked,. 


as a singular circumstance, that this last named sect. is 
not once named in the gospel, while it abounds with re- 


proofs of the Scribes and Pharisees ; but the silence: 


respecting the Essenes may be accounted for, from their 


retired and contemplative habits, which made them shun 


society, and avoid all intercourse with politics and public 
affairs ; but it is supposed that St Paul alludes to them 
in his. first epistle to Timothy, and in those to the 
Ephesians and Colossians. 
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P. You have stated objections to my proofs in support 
of the right of private judgment, which merit attention, 
but I should have been better pleased if you had attempt- 
ed to adduce counter proofs from scripture. 

C. Of these I assure you I have many, but as my time 
is up, I shall defer them till next meeting. 


THIRD DIALOGUE. 


Catholic. Since we last parted, you have been much 
occupied in gospel affairs. 

_ Protestant. I have attended an extraordinary meeting 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society, and a meeting of the 
branch of the Irish Evangelical— 

OF 

P. Et quorum pars magna fui. 

C. With every possible allowance for the good inten- 
tions of those who take the lead in, and of those who 
support these and similar institutions, I cannot but 
think that there are some persons among them who, 
when they look at what is passing around them in the 
religious world, must doubt of the propriety of calling 
on the mass of mankind to judge for themselves, by tak- 
ing the Bible as their only guide. St Jerom, in one of 
his letters to his friend Paulinus, after alluding to 
certain obscure passages of scripture, takes occasion 
therefrom to argue for the necessity of another guide. 
“ These things,” says he, “ I have lightly touched on, 
‘“‘ that you may be convinced how necessary a guide is 
“‘ when you enter on the study of the scriptures. I say 
“nothing of grammarians, rhetoricians, philosophers, 


quaeque apse miserrima vide. 


“and of other learned professions, the knowledge of 
‘which is so useful, and the rules of which are laid 
“down. Let me speak of menial arts, such as are 
“learnt not by lectures, but by practice. In all these, 


** however, there must be some one to show the way.— | 


‘¢ The art of understanding the scriptures alone is open 
“ to every reader! Here, learned or unlearned, we can 
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all interpret. The tattling old woman, the doating 
‘old man, the wordy sophist, all here presume ; they 
“tear texts asunder, and dare- become teachers before 
“ they have learned. Some you may see, surrounded by 
“a female circle, weighing out with a solemn brow their 
“ pompous phrases, and discussing the import of these 
«‘ sacred oracles; while others, oh shame! are taking 
«lessons from the women, that they may be able to 
« instruct the men.—In support of their own conceptions, 
“ they adduce incongruous proofs; not aware, that to 
“ distort sentences, and to force the reluctant scripture 
“to bend to their own wishes, argues not a superior 
“ understanding, but is a mode of. teaching the most 
<4 faulty.” How close the resemblance between the male 
and female self-interpreters of the fourth and nineteenth 
centuries ! 

P. Lay aside that large volume you have been read- 
ing from, if you please, and take up the Bible. It was 
from it you promised to confute my right of private 
judgment against church authority, and I have no ob- 
jection to your making quotations from the Douay Bible, 
as indeed I uniformly do in all my public disputes with 
Catholics. 

C. You are extremely obliging, sir, but as I have 
hitherto used the Protestant version, I mean to con- 
tinue the use of it during the whole of our conference. 
The one I now hold in my hands is printed by Sir 
David Hunter Blair and James Bruce, Printers to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty. It always stands in 
my library cheek-by-joul with my copy of the Douay 
Bible. 

P. For doing which, the Pope may perhaps pass sen- 
tence of excommunication against you. 

C. Of which, when it takes place, I shall send due no- 
tice to the Secretary of the British Reformation Society, 
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or to their representative in Edinburgh, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Craig, A.M. who fancies and calls himself a ‘ Ca- 
tholic Clergyman.” J 

Before recurring to scripture for my proofs, 1 which, 
by-the-by, I shall only select a few) I beg you will un- 
derstand that it is only of the exercise of private judg- 
ment, as opposed to Church authority, that I mean to 
speak, for the right of private judgment only ends where 
that authority begins. In other words, if the opinions 
of an individual be not at variance with the dogmas of 
the Catholic or Universal Church, either as defined by a 
general council, or as uniformly and universally received 
and ‘believed by the Church, the right of such individual 
to maintain and profess these opinions, cannot. be dis- 
puted, But the case is far otherwise, when the Church 
speaks or decides ; in that case, private judgment must 
yield to authority. The distinction here drawn between 
private judgment, as opposed to Church authority, for 
the right of which you combat, and private judgment 
when not inconsistent with that authority, is one which 
I wish you always to keep in view. 

P. I shall attend to your distinction ;\ but if your 
Church should make a new article of faith, are you not 
bound to believe it? 

C. Certainly not. 

P. I rejoice to hear you say so. Upon honour, you are 
the most liberal Catholic I ever met with: you are half 
a Protestant. 

C. No; nor half a Catholic neither : I am a Cathelie 
whole and entire, in every sense of the word. 

P. You are too parodoxical for me. Dome the favour 
to explain. 

C. It is a common mistake amongst Protestants to 
imagine that Catholics believe that their Church can 
make new articles of faith, whereas we believe no such 
thing, for the Church never assumed, nor can, indeed, 
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ever assume such a power. At different periods she 
has defined various points of doctrine as to which doubts 
had been raised, but these definitions are merely decla- 
rations, embodied in clear and intelligible language, of 
the uniform faith of the Church from the apostolic age 
downwards . I must again have recourse to my old friend 
Gother, who, in speaking of this subject, (§ 34. Of In- 
hovations in matters of faith) says, “The Papist’s 
« Church, truly represented, has never made any inno- 
‘‘ vations in matters of faith ;—what she believes and 
“teaches now being the same that the Catholie Church 
“‘ believed and taught in the first three or four cen- 
“ turies after the apostles. And though in most of her 
“general councils there have been several decisions 
“ touching points of faith, yet can no one, without an 
‘injury to truth, say, that in any of these have been 
“ coined new articles, or Christians forced to the accept- 
“ ance of novelties, contrary to scripture or ancient tra- 
“dition. They have only trodden in the apostles’ 
““ steps, as often as they have been in like cireumstances 
“ with them, doing exactly according to the form and 
“ example left to the Church by those perfect masters 
«of Christianity... And, therefore, as the apostles. in 
‘‘ their assembly, Acts xv., determined the controversy 
“ concerning the circumcision, and proposed to the faith- 
“ ful what was the doctrine of Christ in that point, of 
“ necessity to be believed; of which, till that decision, 
“there had been raised several questions and doubts, 
“that are now no longer to be questioned, without the 
“ shipwreck of faith: so to all succeeding ages, the 
“elders of the Church, to whom the apostles left the 
‘« commission of watching over the flock, in their coun- 
« cils have never scrupled to determine all such points 
“as were controverted among Christians, and to propose 
“ to them what of necessity they were to believe for the 
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“ future, with anathema pronounced against all such as | 
“‘ should presume to preach the contrary. Thus, in the 
“year 325, the first Nicene Council declared the Son of 
““ God to be consubstantial to his Father, against the 
“ Arians ; with an obligation on all to assent to this doc- 
* trine, though they till then never proposed or declared 
“in this form. Thus, in the first Ephesian Council, 
_ © anno 431, Nestorius was condemned, who maintained 
*“ two persons in Christ, and that the blessed Virgin was 
** not mother of God; with a declaration that both these 
** his tenets were contrary to the Catholic faith. Now, 
“though in all these, and the other general councils, 
‘the persons condemned took occasion, from these new 
“ declarations, to cry out—Novelties! novelties! to 
“ fright the people with the noise of new cvined articles, 
“and that the inventions of men were imposed on them 
“for faith ; yet it is evident that these new declarations 
“contained nothing but the ancient faith; and that 
“there would never have been any such declarations 
“made, had not the ancient doctrine proposed to them 
“been opposed and contradicted by some seducing 
“ spirits, who, going out from the flock, endeavoured by 
“making divisions, to draw numbers after them. So 
“that the new proposal of a tenet, is but a fallacious 
“ proof of the doctrine being lately invented, but a good 
“argument of its being lately opposed. It is certain 
“from Scripture, Acts xv., that the apostles had never 
“ declared the non-necessity of circunicision, had not 
“ certain men come down from Judea, and taught the 
“‘ brethren the contrary. And that the consubstantiality 
« of the Son had never been defined by any of the Ni- 
“cene fathers, had not Arius, with his followers, op- 
« posed this Catholic doctrine. And as certain it is the 
« the Council of Trent had been altogether silent as to 
“ transubstantiation, &c. had not Luther, Calvin, and 
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“their disciples, once professors of this doctrine, gone 
“ out from the fiock, and, upon the presumption of a 
“‘ new light, endeavoured to persuade the faithful that 
«‘ these tenets, then believed by the whole Christian 
“ world, were no longer to be owned, but to be quite 
“ thrown aside as unchristian and diabolical. It was 
“ this obliged the pastors to watch and take care of their 
“ flock ; and therefore, not flying away as the hireling 
« does, when the wolf catcheth and scattereth the sheep, 
“ they assembled together in a body, and declared to all 
“under their charge, that they ought not to follow 
« strangers ; and however these came pretending to the 
“‘ shepherd’s voice, yet since they came not by the door 
“‘ into the sheepfold, but climbed up some other way, 
“ they were not shepherds, but thieves and robbers ; 
“© such whose business was not to feed, but to steal, kill, 
“and destroy. It was this made them encourage all 
“ ynder their care, not to waver, but to stand fast, and 
‘hold the profession of their faith ; and, notwithstand- 
“ing all pretences, by no means to suffer themselves to 
“‘ be deluded, azd led away with strange doctrine. And 
“ that they might the better secure them from falling 
“ into errors, they gave them a draft of their Christian 
«« doctrines, especially of all those points which these 
‘«‘ modern self-commissioned apostles did preach against, 
“ and endeavour tv undermine, particularly declaring to 
- “them the faith they had been brought up in, which 
“they had received from their forefathers, and which 
‘«« had been derived even down from the apostles; assur- 
“ing them, that whatsoever was contrary to this, was 
“« novelty and error.” 

P. I wish you would at once produce your proofs from 
scripture, against the right of private judgment. 

C. Have a little patience, if you please. If the 
Church were even a mere human institution, invested 
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with no authority to controul private opinion, I should, 
notwithstanding, be inclined to place more reliance upon 
her judgment than on my own or that of any individual. 
But when I view her in her true character, as a divine 
institution, founded by Christ for the instruction .of his 
people, I cannot for one moment hesitate in yielding 
obedience to her authority, believing, as I most solemnly 
do, that she is the pillar and ground of truth, and that 
Christ will abide with her for ever. Give me the Church, 
and I care not a rush for the opinion of any individual, 
when opposed to her judgment. 

P. If I were satisfied that any church was infallible, 
I would at once surrender to her authority ; but infalli- 
bility is not the prerogative of man, nor of any body of 
men, nor of any church. 

C. As far as Protestant churches are concerned, I per- 
fectly agree with you. The Church of Scotland, how- 
ever, seems to recognise the infallibility of the church, 
as she lays down this position in her Confession of Faith, 
(chap. xxv.) that “ there shall always bea church on earth 
“to worship God according to his nill,’--a position direct- 
ly opposed to the idea of the fallibility of the Church. 
To establish that point, some of the very texts which 
Catholics quote to prove the infallibility of the Church, 
are stated in the Confession as proofs ; the first of which 
is the memorable address of Christ to St Peter, from St 
Matthew xvi. 18. “ And I say also unto thee; Thou art 
“ Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, 
“and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Where that church, which worshipped God “ according 
‘ to his will,” was, at the time of the Reformation, when; 
if the Reformers are to believed, the Church of Christ 
had become corrupt, and when the gates of hell had 
prevailed against her, the Westminster divines do not 
say. To suppose that these divines meant that the 
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church: which was always to worship God on earth, ac- 
cording to his will, was “the Catholick or Universal 
“ Church, which is invisible,’ would be absurd.—It 
must be “ the visible church, which is also catholick or 
universal,” and from which the Reformers separated. 

P. There can be no doubt that these divines meant a 
visible church, but not the Catholic or universal Church, 
but some particular church, or member thereof. See 
the 4th and 5th sections of the 25th chapter, and you 
will find I am right.—‘‘ The Catholick Church hath been 
** sometimes more, sometimes less, visible. And parti- 
<* gular churches, which are members thereof, are more 
“or less pure, according as the doctrine of the gospel. is 
“ taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and 
“‘ publick worship performed, more or Jess purely, in 
“them. The purest churches under heaven are subject 
“ both to mixture and error, and some have so degene- 
“ rated as to become no churches of: Christ, but syna- 
“ gogues of Satan. Nevertheless, there shall be always 
‘a church on earth to worship God according to his 
will,’ 

C. I think it is evident, from the words youxhave 
quoted, that the Church of Scotland reckons the Catho- 
lic or universal Church infallible, and not “ particular 
‘© churches, which are members thereof.” 

P. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the: Church of 
Scotland acknowledges the infallibility of any Church. 

C. Except herself. 

P. The idea of a Church which holds that “ the purest 
‘churches under heaven are subject both to mixture 
“‘ and error,” asserting its infallibility, is too absurd and 
inconsistent to deserve notice. 

C. Absurd and inconsistent as the idea certainly is, the 
Church of Scotland nevertheless acis as if she considered 
herself infallible. The sarcastic, but just remark of 
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Swift, that the chief difference between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, is, that the one 
cannot err, and that the other does not err, is equally 
applicable to the difference between the Church of Rome 
and the Church of Scotland, and all other Protestant 
communities. Fanuipitiry de jure and INFALLIBI- 
Lity de facto, are the distinctive properties of the Pro- 
testant Churches. 

P. I perceive the drift of the argument you intend to 
raise upon the authority which the Churches of England 
and Scotland exercise in coercing their ministers to con- 
form to their respective tenets ; but you must be aware 
that neither of these Churches professes to teach any- 
thing contrary to God’s word ; and they allow every man 
to judge how far their doctrines are agreeable thereto. 

C. I never yet heard of any Church that professed 
to teach contrary to the word of God ; for all churches 
profess otherwise ; and yet it is evident there must be 
churches which contradict God’s word, for two churches 
which teach opposite doctrines cannot both be right. 
As to allowing every man to judge for himself, I deny 
that either of the churches in question admits the princi- 
ple, for there are instances on record of ministers being 
deprived of their livings for presuming to question their 
tenets. 

P. The authority which the Protestant Churches exer- 
cise, resolves into a mere jurisdiction of discipline, which 
is quite necessary for preserving order. In excommuni- 
cating individuals, therefore, they do not lay claim to 
infallibility, and they consider their decisions only bind- 
ing as far as they are agreeable to the word of God. 

C. That the Protestant Churches, however, act as if 
they really considered themselves infallible, is evident ; 
for if they do not, on what principle do they sit in 
judgment on matters of doctrine, and pass sentence of 
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excommunication upon persons of their communion ? 
But this, it seems, is merely a jurisdiction of discipline ! 
Then why condemn the Church of Rome? The fact is, 
that the Protestant churches look upon the thing in 
quite another light, though they are forced, from a feel- 
ing of subserviency to popular clamour, and to justify 
their own apostacy from the Mother Church, to preserve 
some appearance of consistency, by concealing their own 
pretensions under the specious mask of discipline. Was 
it, I would ask, for the sake of discipline merely that 
the Church of England enacted her fifth canon, which 
declares, that “ whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that 
“any of the Thirty-nine Articles are in any part erro- 
“ neous ; or such as he may not with a good conscience 
“« subscribe unto, let him be excommunicated ipso facto, 
“and not restored till after his repentance and publick 
“ revocation of such his nicked errors ?” Or is it for the 
sake of discipline merely, that the subscribers to the 
National Covenant and Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland, oblige themselves to “ abhor and 
“* detest” all “ religion and doctrine” contrary thereto, 
“« but chiefly all kind of papistry in general, and parti- 
‘© cular heads, even as they are now damned and con- 
“‘ futed by the word of God and Kirk of Scotland ?” 
How modest and unassuming are these  scaonerigii 
churches ! 

P. Whatever you may say of the authority assumed 
by our Protestant churches, they nevertheless all admit 
an appeal from their decisions to vee seb napa -which 
your church refuses. . 

C. The ¢ppeal allowed to the scriptures is a mere 
farce, invented for the purpose of throwing dust into the 
eyes of the ignorant, but cannot impose upon any re- 
flecting man. To try the matter by an example :—Put 
the case of a minister of the Church of Scotland, who, 
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after being condemned and suspended by his presbytery 
and synod successively, for preaching the Catholic doc- 
trine of priestly absolution from sin, brings the case by 
appeal before the General Assembly of the Church, and 
being called on to state his reasons of appeal, thus ar- 
gues on Protestant principles : 

Moderator,—The right of private judgment is the 
basis on which our glorious Reformation from popery 
rests ; take it away, and I defy any man to justify that 
great event. In the exercise of this invaluable right, I 
subscribed the Confession of Faith of our National 
Church, which I thought contained all. necessary points 
of Christian doctrine, and Iam yet: to learn that by do- 
ing so: 1 relinquished for ever any future exercise of 
that right, or that I became bound. to shut the eyes of 
my understanding against the admission of new light. 
And what, then, is my offence? just this, that by taking 
the Bible:as the only rule of my faith and obedience, as 
prescribed by the standards of our Church, I have arrived 
at the conclusion, that the doctrine of absolution from 
sin by the agency of man.is agreeable to the word of God. 
Sir, I shall not take up the valuable time of this venerable 
Assembly, occupied, as it has been by the momentous: 
questions respecting pluralities and patronage, by going 
into any arguments upon the point, because these are 
embodied in the papers now lying on the table of the 
court ; but I may observe, generally, that as Christ, as the 
Son of man, had power. on. earth to forgive sins, (St Mat. 
ix. 6.) a power for which the multitude gloritied God, 
(ver. 8.) and that as he clearly delegated the same power 
to his apostles, (St John xx. 21, 22; 23,) I:can see no 
reason for arbitrarily restricting this power. to. the apos- 
tolic times, any more than the power of teaching and 
baptising. The Church of England, it is well known, 
maintains the doctrine in question.as scriptural, and, our 
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own Confession has an ambiguous:allusion.toit.. But’ be 
that as it may, I maintain that the doctrine is not here- 
tical, but agreeable to the word of God, to,which alone I 
appeal ; for although our Confession of Faith (chap. xxxi. 
§ 3:) declares that “ it belongs to syneds and. councils 
“ ministerially to determine controversies. of faith,” yet 
it also declares, that their decrees and determinations are 
only,“ to. be received with reverence, and submission,” 
if consonant’ to the word of God. * 


* At the ordination of a minister of the Church of England, the 
bishop thus addresses him, “‘ Whose sins thow forgivest, they are for- 
‘* given, and whose sins thow retainest, they are retained.’’” The 
Book of Common Prayer contains in its morning and evening service, 
‘* The Absolution or Remission of sins to be pronounced by the Priest 
‘‘ alone standing, the people still kneeling,” And in ‘the order for the 
*¢ visitation of the sick,” the Book of Common Prayer contains the 
following instructions to, and prayer by, the priest: ‘* Here shall the 
‘s sick. person be. moved-to make a special confession of his sins, if he 
** feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. After which 
** confession, the priest shall absolve him, (if he humbly and heartily 
‘* desire it) after this sort: Our: Lord Jesus Christ, who hath. left 
** power to his church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and he- 
“lieve in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences; and by 
“his authority committed to me, I absolvé thee from all thy sims, in 
‘*« the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
“Amen” 

Mr Best, the entertaining author of “ Italy as it is,’? and.‘ Four 
‘* Years in France,”’ gives in his Personal and.Literary Memorials, a 
sermon preached by him before the University of Oxford, in support 
of the doctrine of priestly absolution, which gave so much satisfaction 
to the heads of the university, that they requested its publication. He 
Says, that the reason why the clergy of the English Establishment do 
not enforce. the ‘practice of absolution, is the fear of giving offence to 
the people! Mr Best affords another bright example of those “men 
‘* of argument and study” alluded to by Dr Johnson, who can find 
sufficient motives for renouncing Protestantism, and embracing the 
Catholic faith. 

‘The two fitst sections of the 30th chapter of the- Confession of 
Faith of the Church of Scotland, run thus: “The Lord Jesus as 
‘King and Head of his Church, hath therein appointed a govern- 
** ment in the hand of church officers, distinct from‘the civil “mais. 
“trate. To these officers’ the keys of the kingdom of heaven are 
< committed, by virtue whereof; they have power, respectively, to re- 
** tain and remit sins, to shut that kingdom against the impenitent, ‘both 
“by the. word and censures ; and to open it unto penitent sinners, by 
‘« the ministry of the gospel, and by absolution from censures, as-occa- 
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If, therefore, this venerable Assembly: shall decide 

that the doctrine in question is consonant to the word of 
God, I shall receive its determination’ with reverence 
and submission ; but if, on the contrary, it shall declare 
me guilty of heresy, and confirm the sentence of the 
synod, I refuse to submit to its judgment, from which I 
shall appeal to the word of God. 
- P. Such a line of defence would certainly be extraor- 
dinary, and I think it perfectly fair and rational for a 
church, which does not lay claim to infallibility, to admit 
that it may err in judgment, and that those it accuses of 
error may be right. 7 

C. But in pronouncing sentence in such a case as I 
have supposed, the Church of Scotland would assume an 
infallibility in appearance at least. 

P. A sentence such as the following, would assuredly 
be very absurd: ‘‘ The General Assembly having heard 
* the appeal of A. B. against a sentence of the.synod of 
«O, sustaining a judgment of the presbytery of Y, sus- - 
“ pending him from his ministerial functions, for preach- 
“ing heretical doctrine; and the said A. B. having 
‘“ avowed the said doctrine to be agreeable to the word 
‘ of God, which doctrine this Assembly declares to be 
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‘+ sion shall require.’’. In proof of the power ‘‘ to retain and remit sins,” 
all the texts founded on by Catholics for the same power, are quoted. 
A late celebrated doctor of the Scottish Church told me, during a short 
conversation on this subject, that the word ‘* sins,”’ as used in the Con- 
fession, merely means church censures; and I do not question’ the 
accuracy of the explanation, though I find siz defined in the Shorter 
Catechism of that Church, to be ‘*a want of conformity unto, or 
‘¢ transgression of the law of God.” It is certain, however, that the 
early Scottish Reformers made pretensions to this power ; for in the 
remonstrance addressed by them to the nobility of Scotland in 1559, 
they thus speak: ‘* Ye may perchance contemn and despise the ex- . 
‘¢ communication of the Church, (now by God’s mighty power erected 
‘‘ among us,) as a thing of no force; but yet doubt we nothing but 
‘¢ that our Church, and the true ministers of the same, have the same 
‘‘ power which our Master, Christ Jesus, granted to the apostles in 
‘¢ these words, ‘ Whose sins ye shall forgive shall be forgiven, and 
‘¢ © whose sins ye retain shall be retained.?”  ~ 
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we herétical, and contrary to God’s word,—dismiss the 
“ appeal, and sustain the sentence of the synod. But 
“as neither the Church of Scotland, nor this its As- 
“sembly, consider themselves infallible, but on the 
“contrary, hold that they. may err, and are liable 
“to err, adjudge, decern, and declare, that the said 
* A. B. may, notwithstanding any thing herein to the 
** contrary, hold the true doctrine of scripture on the 
“ point in question.” — . 

C. Such a decree, maugre its absurdity and inconsis- 
tency, is just the real form in which the condemnatory 
sentences of all Protestant church-courts should be 
drawn up; for by allowing an appeal to scripture, even 
after judgment, they in fact consider the opinion of every 
individual to be paramount to their own. But this in- 
consistency is not confined to the Protestant churches, 
but extends to the individuals composing them, who, 
though they act as if they believed the authority of these 
churches to be infallible, hold it as a maxim, that every 
individual, however ignorant, is obliged to believe he 
understands the scriptures better than all the rest of his 
church. E 

P. There is obviously an inconsistency in appealing 
to church authority, and, after sentence, refusing to sub- 
mit to it ; but I do not conceive, that by doing so, Pro- 
testants act as if they considered the authority of the 
Church to which they appeal as infallible, or that they 
hold the strange maxim you impute to them. 

C. These were two of the positions which Bossuet 
undertook to prove in the conference with M. Claude, 
as applied to the case of the Huguenots or French Cal- 
vinists ; and you will perceive, from a summary of the 
discussion I am now to give you, that Bossuet’s argu- 
ments apply with equal force to he other denomina- 
tion of Protestants, 
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‘Bossuet began the conference by asking, “ If it were 
“not among ‘the articles of the Reformed Church of 
‘* France, that.disputes on faith should be determined, 
‘if possible, by the consistory ; that if they were not 
‘* determined ‘bythe consistory, they should be deter- 
“ mined by the provincial synod; that if they were not 
‘* determined by the provincial synod, they should be 
** determined by the Holy National Assembly ; and 
“ that those who refused to acquiesce in the determina- 
“‘ tion of the National Assembly, were to be declared 
“ out of the pale of the church, and excommunicated?” 
He further asked, “If the circular letter of the Re- 
«‘ formed Churches, when they sent their deputies to 
“the National Assembly, was not expressed in the fol- 
‘“‘ lowing words: ‘ We promise, before God, to submit 
© to all that shall be resolved in your Holy Assembly,; 
“ convinced as we are, that God will preside over it, 
“ ‘and gnide you by his Hely Spirit into all truth and 
“ “equity, by the rule of his word?’” Bossuet con- 
cluded by observing, that by this the Reformed Church 
appeared to act as if they acknowledged the infallibility 
of the National Assembly. 

The facts mentioned by Bossuet were candidly ad- 
mitted by M. Claude, but he denied the conclusion 
which Bossuet. drew from them; and in a speech of 
some. length, which Bossuet praises for its neatness and 
method, explained the nature of the arrangements men- 
tioned by Bossuet. He said, that the different assem- 
blies mentioned by Bossuet had different degrees of 
jurisdiction ; but that in all of them it was a jurisdic- 
tion of discipline ; and that the intrinsic value of the 
truth of their decisions, and even of the decisions of the 
National Assembly, depended solely on their conformity 
to the word of God. And thus, according to M. Claude, 
an ultimate power of enforcing discipline, but no infal- 
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libility in doctrine, was vested by them in the National 
Assembly. A discussion then took place between Bos- 
suet and M. Claude, to bring this to issue, and every 
word of it is highly interesting. At the end of it, Bos- 
suet observed to M. Claude, that if he understood him 
rightly, both the intermediate submission required to 
the consistory and provincial synod, and the ultimate 
submission required to the National Assembly, were 
conditional ; or, in other words, that a conscientious sub- 
mission could only be required, if the party thought 
their determinations were agreeable to the word of God. 
To this M. Claude assented. <‘'Then,”’ said Bossuet, 
“the profession of submission might be equivalently 
“couched in these words: I swear to submit to what 
«you shall decide, if I shall think your decision is con- 
“ formable to the word of God. What does this really 
“ amount to?” <A short silence ensued; Bossuet  re- 
newed the conference by saying, “‘ You believe that an 
“individual may call in question the sentence of your 
« Church, even:when your Church pronounces in the last 
“resort.” “No, sir ;” answered M. Claude, “it should 
“ not be said that an. individual can lawfully doubt in 
“such a case, as there is every appearance that the 
“ judgment of the Church will be right.” ‘ To say that 
“ there is an appearance,” replied Bossuet, “is to say 
“ that there is a doubt.” << But,’ answered M. Claude, 
“there is more than an appearance. Jesus Christ has 
“ himself promised that those who truly seek him shall 
“find him. Now it should be presumed in favour of 
«the Assemblies, that they seek Him truly, and will 
« therefore be certain of finding him. ‘To be sure, if it 
“ should appear that there are cabals or any other sus- 
‘¢ picious circumstance in the National Synod, the con- 
“ fidence in it might be lessened, or absolutely with- 
« drawn.” ‘Then let us leave these factions and cabals,”’ 
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said Bossuet, “out of the question. Let us suppose that 
‘there is no faction, no cabal, nothing .improper; and 
‘ that every thing passes in perfect order ; must its de- 
“ cision be received without examination?” M. Claude — 
admitted that the right of examination existed. ‘ Then,” : 
said Bossuet, “you admit that every individual, who- 
“* ever he be, may believe, and even ought to believe, 
*‘ that it may happen to him to understand the word of 
“God better than the National Assembly ; and even 
“‘ better than a council assembled from the four quarters 
“of the world. For on what can this right or duty of 
‘‘ examination be founded, but because the individual 
“‘ may justly conceive that he himself understands the 
‘‘ word of God better than those whose decisions he has 
‘a right to examine?” 

Bossuet now considered that he had set .M. Claude 
between the horns of a perfect dilemma. If M. Claude 
contended for the duty of submi&sion to the sentence of 
the National Assembly, under pain of excommunication, 
Bossuet: opposed to him his acknowledgment of the right 
of individuals to try the propriety of that sentence by 
their private judgments. If M. Claude admitted this 
right of private judgment in an individual, Bossuet op- 
posed to him the Assembly’s right to excommunicate him 
for exercising it.. Contending for the former, M. Claude 
admitted the first point which Bossuet had undertaken 
to prove, viz. that the Huguenots acted as if they be- 
lieved that the authority of their church was infallible ; 
contending for the latter, M. Claude admitted the second 
point, viz. that though the Huguenots acted as before 
stated, it was a maxim among them, that every indivi- 
dual, however ignorant, was obliged to believe he under- — 
stood the scriptures better than all the rest of the 
Church. t 

The conference, however, proceeded. ‘‘ Surely,” said 
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Bossuet, “this right of individual examination, which 
‘< you recognise in each individual, must be accompanied 
‘with the highest individual presumption.”  ‘ That by 
“no means follows,” replied M. Claude; ‘ when the 
“synagogue declared that Jesus Christ was not the 
“‘ Messiah promised by the prophets, and. condemned him 
“ to death, would not an individual who believed him to 
** be the true Christ, have judged better than the syna- 
«“ gooue ? Could you accuse such an individual of pre- 
“ sumptuously believing that he understood the scriptures 
‘* better than all the synagogue ?” 

A more able reply than this cannot be conceived. » It 
produced a great effect on all the persons present. Bos- 
suet informs us in his relation of the conference, that 
this effect of it was observed by him,—that though he 
himself was fully aware of the answer which he ought 
to give to it, he was afraid that he might not express it 
properly ; and that he therefore made a silent prayer. to 
God, that he would inspire him to express it in such 
terms as would remove the impression made by M. 
Claude on the minds of the audience. After a moment’s 
silence, he addressed .M. Claude in these words: “ You 
“say, that my assertion, that the individual who sets up 
‘his own private opinion in. opposition to that of the 
« whole church, must be guilty of intolerable presump- 
“tion, fixes the charge of equal presumption on those 
“« who believed in Jesus Christ, in opposition to the sen- 
“tence of the synagogue,’ which had pronounced. him 
“guilty of blasphemy. Most certainly my assertion 
“ proves nothing of the kind. When an individual now 
“ sets up his:private opinion in opposition to that of the 
“ whole Church, he sets it up against the highest autho- 
“‘ rity on earth, as the earth contains no authority. to 
“which an appeal from that authority can be made. 
“ But when the synagogue condemned Jesus Christ, 
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“‘ there was on earth a much higher authority than the 
“ synagogue ; to that authority the individual who re- 
“« probated the proceedings of the synagogue might ap- 
*« peal. Truth herself then visibly existed among men, 
‘“the Messiah, the eternal Son of \Ged,;—He to whom a 
voice frem above had rendered testimony, by proclaim- 
ing before the whole people that he was the well-be- 
‘loved Son of God,—He who restored the dead to life, 
“gave sight to the blind, and did so many miracles, 
“ that the Jews themselves confessed no man had:ever 
** done the like before him,—He, the Jesus himself, then 
‘* existed among men, and was the visible external au- 
“€ thority, to whom there was a lawful appeal from the 
“synagogue. His authority was infallible. I hear you 
‘< say, that ‘it was.a contested authority. I know that it 
“« was contested, but as a Christian you are bound to say, 
* that no individual could reasonably or conscientiously 
* contest it. It was not therefore presumption, it was 
“duty, to disobey the synagogue, and to believe in 
“ Christ. Bring back to me Jesus Christ in person, 
“bring him teaching, preaching, and working miracles ; 
«I no longer want the Church; but don’t take the 
‘‘Church from me, unless. you give me Jesus Christin 
“‘ person. You say you have his word. Yes, certainly ! 
“‘ we have his holy, adorable word; but what is to be 
“* done with those who understand it ina wrong sense? 
«* Jesus Christ is not present in person to set them right ; 
“ they must therefore obey the Church. Before Jesus 
“‘ Christ appeared among the Jews, they were bound to 
“obey the synagogue. When the synagogue failed, 
«« Jesus Christ came among men to teach all truth, and 
“they were bound to obey his voice. When he returned 
“ to his Father, he left us his Church, and we are bound 
‘to obey her voice. There is not, no, there is not on 
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* earth, any visible higher authority to which you can 
** appeal from her.” 

This, according to Bossuet’s account, set M. Claude 
within a second dilemma. If he said that the sentence 
of the National Assembly was not to be questioned, Bos- 
suet proved his assertion to Mademoiselle de Duras, that 
the Huguenots acted as if they believed the authority of 
their Church was infallible. If he said the sentence of the 
National Assembly might be questioned, Bossuet’s as- 
sertion, that it was a maxim of the Reformed Church, 
that every individual might believe that he understood 
the scriptures better than the highest authority in his 
communion, was equally proved. With much apparent 
reluctance M. Claude veered to the latter position, and 
thus Bossuet performed his second. promise to Mademoi- 
selle de Duras. 

P. As you have spoken a great deal about the infalli-. 
bility of the Church, I would wish to know precisely 
your views respecting it. 

C. As I rather choose to speak on doctrinal points, from. 
works that are recognised by Catholics, than from my own: 
views, which, notwithstanding their strict accordance 
with those of my Church, you might consider question-. 
able, I must again call Gother to my aid, by reading to. 
you the counterpart of his 15th section, titled, “Of In-- 
fallibility in the Church.” ‘The Papist, truly repre-. 
«© sented,” says Gother, “ believes that the pastors and: 
“‘ prelates of his Church are fallible; that there is none 
«of them but what may fall into error and. heresies,— 
“and, consequently, liable to be deceived: But that 
“the whole Church can fail or be decieved in any 
“ one point of faith, this he believes impossible, knowing. 
“it to be built on better promises, such as secure her. 
“ from all error, and danger of prevarication ;—her foun- 


«« dation being laid by Christ, against which the gates. of 
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“hell shall not prevail, Matt. xvi. 18. The power that 
“ protects her being Christ himself: Behold, I am with 
“ you all days, Matt. xxviii. 20. The Spirit that guides 
“and teaches her, being the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
‘‘ who shall teach her all things, and suggest to her all 
“ things that Christ has said to her, John xiv. 26. The 
‘« time that she is to be thus protected, taught, and as- 
“ sisted, being not only while the apostles lived, or for 
‘‘ the first three, four, or five hundred years next. after, 
‘* but for ever to the end of the world: Behold I am with 
‘you all days, even unto the end of the world, Matt. 
“ xxvill. 20, He will give you another Paraclete, that he 
“may abide nith you for ever, John xiv. 16, 17., the 
“ Spirit of truth. And the thing that she is to be thus 
“ taught to the end of the world, being all truth: He 
“ shall teach you all truth, John xvi. 13. Now, being as- 
“« sured by these promises, that the Church of Christ shall 
“be taught all truth by the special assistance of the 
“ Holy Ghost, to the end of the world,—he has faith to 
“ believe that Christ will make his words good ; and that 
‘his Church shall never fail, nor be corrupted with an- 
‘* tichristian doctrine, nor be the mistress of errors ; but 
“‘ shall be taught all truth, and. shall teach all truth, to 
“the consummation of the world; and that whosoever 
“ hears ker, hears Christ ; and whosoever despises her, 
“ despiseth Christ; and ought to be esteemed as a heathen 
“or a publican, Matt. xviii. 17. The like assistance. of 
“ the Holy Ghost he believes to be in all general councils, 
‘« which is the Church representative, (as the parliament 
“< is the representative of the nation,) by which they are 
“ specially protected from all error, in all definitions and 
“« declarationsin mattersof faith. So that what the apostles 
“« pronounced concerning the result of their council, Acts 
“« xv, 28., It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and tous; 
«he does not doubt, may be prefixed to all the determi- 
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nations in’ point of faith, resolved upon by any general 
council, lawfully assembled since that time, or to be held 
to the world’s end,—the assistance being to extend as far 


as the promise. And though it be possible that several 


of the prelates and pastors in such an Assembly, as also 
many others in communion with the Church of Christ, 
should at other times, either through pride or ignorance, 
prevaricate, make innovations in faith, teach erroneous 
doctrines, and endeavour to draw numbers after them ; 
yet he is taught that this does not at all argue a falli- 
bility in the Church, nor prejudice her faith, but only 
the persons that thus unhappily fall into these errors, 
and cut themselves off from being members of the mys- 
tical body of Christ upon earth. Whilst the belief of 
the Church remains pure and untainted, and expe- 
riences the truth of what St Paul foretold, that grievous 
wolves shall enter in amongst you, not sparing the flock ; 
also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them, Acts xx. 29, 
30. which, as it proved:true even in the apostles’ time, 
by the fall of Nicholas and several others, so it has 
been verified in all ages since, by turbulent and pre- 
suming spirits broaching new doctrines, and making 
separations and schisms ; but this, without casting any 
more aspersion on the church or congregation of the 
faithful, than the fall of Judas did on the apostles, or 
the rebellion of Lucifer on the hierarchy of angels. 
Neither does it reflect at all on the Church’s authority, 
or make the truth of her doctrine questionable to him, 


that many of her members and: prelates have been, or 


are enormous sinners; because he is convinced that the 
promises of God’s continued and uninterrupted assist- 
ance to his Church, are not to be made void by. the 
wickedness of particular’ men, in how great dignity 
soever.” * 
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P. I observe Gother says, that the pastors and. pre- 
lates of your Church are individually fallible. But 
he should have excepted the Pope, fer your Church holds 
him to be infallible. 

C. You are quite mistaken, for Gethin says, in the 
next section, that no Catholic is obliged to believe the 
Pope “ infallible,—this being a point never defined by 
** the Church.” 

P. But in whom is the infallibility placed? 

C. In the:Catholic or Universal Church, both in its 
diffusive capacity as ‘to all doctrines held and received by 
it, and in its collective capacity as to controverted points, 
ag represented in a general council, approved and re- 
ceived as such. In this all Catholics are agreed. 

P. But some of your divines place the infallibility in 
the Pope alone. 

C. Not one. I am quite aware that some divines do 
maintain the infallibility of the Pope, as a mere scholas- 
tic. question or opinion, but not to the exclusion of the 
diffusive body of the Church, or of general councils. 

P. But what reliance can be placed on the decisions of 
general councils, either with or without popes, when we 
know that popes and councils have disagreed? We have 
popes against popes, and councils against councils. 

C. I am perfectly aware of this, but the disputes you 
allude to had ‘no reference whatsoever to points of doc- 
trine, but related solely to the legality of particular 
councils, or to the validity of the election of some doubt- 
ful pontiffs. Unless, therefore, you can show me an in- 
stance of an cecumenical or general council contradicting 
another in matters of faith, your argument must go for 
nothing. i 

P. Whatever arguments you may adopt, or whatever 
consequences you may draw from the admitted fallibility 
of the Protestant churches against themselves, you can 
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derive no aid from that fact, in support of your own 
Church. 

C. Don't be so positive, if you please. Only suspend 
your judgment for a few moments, and I think I, shall 
make it appear, that the admission by the Protestant 
Churches of their own fallibility, affords a-strong argu- 
mentin favour of the infallibility of the Church from which 
they separated ; for, in consequence of that admission, 
they are forced to acknowledge that they may have erred 
in their declarations against the Church of Rome. As 
the premises are admitted, I ‘shall try the point by the 
rules of logic, and venture upon a few syllogisms ; but, 
observe, that the argument is merely ad hominem, and is 
to this effect,—that, as the Protestant churches maintain, 
as a doctrinal truth, that the Church of Rome has erred; 
and also hold as a doctrinal truth, that they are fallible ; 
it follows, as a doctrinal consequence, equally true, that 
the Church of Rome may be right. To proceed :— 

The Church of England has decided in her articles of 
religion, that the Church of Rome has erred, and does 
err, in matters of faith ; but the Church of England, by 
her own principles, is fallible ; therefore, the Church of 
England may have erred in deciding that the Chureh of 
Rome has erred, and does err, in matters of faith. 

Subsumo.—Ilf the Church of England may, by a pos- 
sibility, have erred in declaring that the Church of Rome 
has erred, and does err in matters of faith, the Church of 
‘Rome may, by a possibility, have wot erred, and actually 
may not err, in matters of faith ; but if, by a possibility, 
the Church of Rome may have noé erred, and may actu- 
ally not err in matters of faith, the Church of England 
has dogmatically erred in her declaration concerning the 
Church of Rome. . 

Again.— 

1. The Church of Scotland may have erred in con. 
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demning the Church of Rome, because she is Cia, by 
her own principles. | 

2. The Church of Scotland has dogmatically erred in 
condemning the Church of Rome, because, by the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Scotland, it can be proved, that 
the Church of Rome may be free from error. 

3. The Church of Rome is free from error, because, 
by the principles of the Church of Scotland on the one 
hand, the Church of Rome may be free from error, and 
because, on the other hand, the nature of truth requires 
that what is admitted may be free from error, cannot at 
the same time, and by the same same authority, be pro- 
nounced to be actually in error, without a contradic- 
tion, or asserting that two contradictory propositions are 
true. 

Take another example.— 

1. By the Thirty-nine Articles, every Church is fal- 
lible; therefore the Church of England is fallible. 

2. But if the Church of England is fallible, she may 
have erred in pronouncing the Church of Rome in error ; 
therefore the Church of Rome may not be in error. 

3. If the Church of Rome may not. be in error, the 
Church of England has dogmatically erred in so declar- 
ing ; but the Church of England could not err in so 
declaring, if the Church of Rome were in error ; there- 
fore the Church of Rome is not in error. Therefore 
the Church of Rome is established by the Thirty-nine | 
Articles of the Church of England. Quod Erat Demon- 
strandum. 

- Once more.— 

1. I, the Church of Scotland, say, that every Church 
is fallible’; therefore I myself must be fallible. / 

2. But as I am fallible, I may have erred in pro- 
nouncing the Church of Rome in error ; therefore the 
Church of Rome may not be in error. 4 
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3. But if the Church of Rome may not be in error, I 
have erred in positively pronouncing the Church of Rome 
to be in error; now, I could not have so erred, if the 

Church of Rome could err ; therefore I must acknowledge 
that the Church of Rome has not erred. ‘Therefore the 
Church of Rome is established by me! Q. E. D. 

Yet again.—' 

1. If what may be eternally true could be false, a 
proposition could be true and false at the same time ; 
but no proposition can be true and false at the same 
time ; therefore what may be true cannot be dogmati- 
eally false. 

2. But it may be true, by the Thirty-nine Articles, 
that the Church of Rome has not erred ; therefore it 
cannot be dogmatically false that the Church of Rome 
has not erred. Therefore the Church of Rome has not 
erred according to the Thirty-nine Articles. Therefore 
the Church of Rome is established by the Thirty-nine , 
back Articles of the Church of England.* 

P. Notwithstanding all the logic and sophistry which 
may be employed on either side, all parties must come 
to the Bible to end their differences. 

C. To the Bible! to the Bible! has been the constant 
ery of all separatists from the Church in every age, and 
the cry is reiterated by the Protestants of our days. 
And what has been the effect of these constant appeals 
to the Bible? Hfave they eradicated error, and brought 
back separated Christians to the unity of the faith? 
Have they even united Protestants among themselves ? 
Quite the reverse. But is the Bible the cause of all 
the divisions, sects, and heresies which exist? No man 
—no professing Christian can have the daring presump- 


* These different views are discussed with great logical precision 
by three writers, under the signatures of Conclusionista, Sigma, and 
Tau, in the London Truth Teller, edited by Mr W. KE. Andrews, 
the indefatigable and talented reviewer of Fox’s Martyrolegy. 
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tion to say that it is. And what, then, is the cause of 
these disorders among Christians? The arrogant self- 
sufficiency of dividuals, who prefer their own private 
opinions and fancies, to the immutable truths taught.and 
believed by the Church of Christ. Hear the Church, say 
the scriptures of truth! Hear no Church, but judge for 
yourselves, says the British Reformation Society. Believe 
the Holy Catholic Church, says the apostles’ creed,— 
disbelieve the Holy Catholic Church, cries the same 
Society. 

As there can be but one true faith, so there can be 
but one true Church, which Church, (observes Bossuet) 
“clearly marshalled under the same regimen, that is, 
“under the authority of the same pastors, under the 
“* preaching and profession of the same faith, and under 
“« the administration of the same sacraments, receives by 
“‘ these several means the most sensible characters of 
“« discrimination.” From these three marks of visibility 
follows the unity of the Church,—the first of the four 
great characteristics by which the true Church is.to be 
distinguished. Knowing the divisions which were to 
take place in his Church respecting his doctrine, our 
Saviour, in his prayer for his disciples, besought_ his 
Father that not only they, but those who should believe: 
on him through their word, might all be one even as he 
and his Father are one. And what were the means 
which he appointed to secure and preserve this unity 
in his Church? Did he desire his followers to read the 
Bible, and each to judge for himself? No, sir! But 
*‘ he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
“ evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the 
“ perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
“ for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come 
“in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
“‘ Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
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‘< the stature of the fulness of Christ: That we hence- 
“forth be no more children, tossed\to and fre, and.car- 
“ried about with every wind of doctrine; by the 
“< sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they 
«lie in wait:to deceive,” Ephes. iv. 11, 12, 13. And, 
“‘ that there should be no schism in the body,” that.is 
the Church, “ God set some in the Church, first apostles, 
“¢ secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers,” 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
What then? ‘“ Are all apostles, are all prophets, are all 
“‘ teachers?” No, says St Paul. “ Yes, yes,” respond the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Reformation Society, —“ the 
“meanest outcast in society is not only permitted, but 
*« commanded, to exercise his judgment upon the mean- 
“ ing of the contents of the sacred volume.” Admirable 
theologians! But will this licence to expound the word 
of God, which you proclaim, produce that unity. for 


which our Saviour so fervently prayed? Does not the 
experience of three centuries show you the utter fallacy 


of your views? Are they not contradicted by daily ob- 


servation P 


I am astonished, sir, to find any man who lays claim 
to common sense, supporting a society founded upon 


such a wild and dangerous principle,—a principle which, 


under the specious disguise of Christian liberty, has done 
more injury to Christianity than all the writings, of all 
the infidel philosophers put together. But when I see 


persons who consider themselves the teachers of the 


people,—archbishops, bishops, and ministers, who have 
subjected themselves to the shackles of authority, by 


having subscribed exclusive articles and confessions, from 


which they dare not swerve under the penalty of excom- 
munication,—the first’ to lead the way in proclaiming a 
liberty to others, which they themselves are taken bound 


not to exercise,—I am lost in wonder and amazement. 


I can readily comprehend why a noble lord, or a member 
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of the Commons’ House of Parliament, or a captain in the 
Royal Navy, or an officer in his Majesty’s Army, on full 
or half-pay, or any other gentleman professing Protes- 
tantism, may advocate the right of private judgment as 
paramount to the authority of every Church; but that 
an archbishop or bishop of the Established Church of 
Ireland,—of that very Church which in 1634 subjected 
to excommunication “ all authors of schism and main- 
“‘ tainers of conventicles, cutting them off rightly from 
‘ the unity of the Church, so as that they may be taken 
** of the whole multitude of the faithful as heathens and 
“‘ publicans ;”—that a bishop of the Church of England, 
who with said archbishop and bishop of Ireland has 
subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and all of whom 
become ‘‘ excommunicated ipso facto,” by affirming that 
these articles “are in any part erroneous ;”’—that a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, who is bound to-ex- 
tirpate’ not only popery “but prelacy, that is, church 
“government. by archbishops, bishops, their chancel- 
“lors, and commissaries, deans, and chapters,” &c. &c. 
and also all heresy and schism,—should countenance 
such an absurd and unscriptural system, is a thing which 
surpasses my comprehension,—one of those singular phe- 
nomena in the philosophy of mind, which the united ef- 
forts of a Locke and a Stewart could not unravel. 

If the clergy of the Established Churches of England 
and Ireland who are members of your Society, had at- 
tempted to proselytise their Catholic countrymen to the 
scanty belief of the Thirty-nine Articles, or if the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland who have lately joined you, had 
sought proselytism to their Confession of Faith, they 
would at least have acted consistently ; but when, dis-. 
united among themselves, they unite with those from 
whom they differ—with “ dissenting ministers of all de- 
“nominations” who may “ profess a belief in the Holy — 
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Trinity ;’*—a belief which was held by the Catholic 
Church nearly 1500 years before a Protestant appeared 
in the world ;—I, and every Catholic, am-entitled to say 
to these proselytising gentlemen, ante omnia— “Settle 
“‘ your own differences before you try to proselytise us ; 
“and when you have agreed among yourselves, we will 
“ argue with you.” Thus it was that St Ireneus,t Ter- 
tullian, and the other ancient fathers and doctors of the 
Church, answered the reformers of their days. ‘‘ When 
“ they,” says St Ireneus, “shall be agreed among them- 
“ selves on what they draw from the scriptures, it will 
‘“< be our time to refute them.”—Adv. Heer. lib. iv..c. 69. 

But, sir, the differences among Protestants) are irre- 
concilable ; and the Utopian scheme of uniting their 
discordant and disjointed parts into one compact body, 
has been long since abandonedyand will never again be 
revived: Some of the early Reformers lived to regret 
the disunion which they had occasioned, and to sigh for 
a return to the unity of the Church ; but they had pass- 
ed the rubicon, and the die was cast. Among those who 
desired this union was the mild Melancthon, who con- 
sidered the acknowledgment. of the supremacy of the 
Pope as necessary.—“ The Pope’s supremacy,” says he, 
“would tend much to preserve amongst different nations 
“ unity of doctrine, so that were other points agreed on, 
the Pope’s supremacy might be easily allowed.” The 
opinion of the celebrated Grotius, as related by Rivetus, 


* There is, however, another condition required for admission as a 
member of the Reformation Society, besides ‘ a belief in the Holy 
“« Trinity,’’ viz. a subscription of ‘* one guinea,” or “a donation of 
‘* ten guineas at one time !”’ 


+ Though by birtha Greek, he was bishop of Lyons, in the meni 
century. In his youth, he lived with St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
the disciple of St John the evangelist. This brings him near to the 
apostolic times. | He died about the close of the second century, 
leaving behind him a treatise in five books, zgainst the heresies of 
his age. 


t 
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m his Apology, deserves notice—‘ Grotius is clearly 
“of opinion,” he observes, ‘‘as are many others, that 
*« Protestants will never be united with each other until 
“ they are with those who adhere to the see of Rome, 
“‘ without which no common agreement canbe expected. 
“‘ He'wishes, therefore, that the rupture now in exist- 
“ence, withthe causes of it, werere moved ; amongst 
“ which'the supremacy of the Pope. cannot be reckoned, 
«as Melancthon himself confesses, who even deems the 
** supremacy absolutely necessary for the preservation: of 
‘‘ unity.” Dudith appears to have been ef: the same 
epinion, for in writing to Beza, he thus. exclaims:— 
*« What: sort of people are our Protestants, struggling to 
“and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
‘“ trine, sometimes on this side, and sometimes on.that}! 
“ You may, perhaps, know what their. sentiments .in 
“ matters of religion are to-day ; but youcan neyer ¢er- 
“tainly tell) what they will be to-morrow. | In. what 
“article of religion do these churches agree: amengst, 
‘« themselves: who have cast: off the Bishop of. Rome? 
“Examine all from top to bottom, you will searce find 
“one thing affirmed by one, which is not immediately 
“ contradicted by another for wicked, doctrine.” . The 
picture here drawn by Dudith, corresponds pretty near- 
ly with that sketched by the masterly pencil of the 
learned Walton, in the preface to his Polyglot. <‘‘ Aris- 
““tarchus once could hardly find seven wise, men in 
«“ Greece; but amongst Protestants, with difliculty 
‘could you find as many fools. All Protestants. are 
** doctors ; all divinely learned. The veriest’ idiot’ or 
‘“‘ mechanic preaches up his dreams, as the pure word of 
«God. The abysses of hell seem to have been opened, 
‘and emitting a smoke, have darkened the heavens, 
“and taken from the stars their light. “The locusts 
“armed with stings swarm everywhere,—an immense 
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“multitude of sects and heretics, reviving old errors 
“and inventing monstrous ones of their own. These 
‘< have filled our cities, villages, camps, houses, nay, our 
“churches too, and our pulpits ; and they lead the poor 
‘deluded people after them to the pit of perdition.” 

P. The history of the times of which Dr Walton is 
speaking,—those of ‘the latter years of Charles I. and of 
the Commonwealth, justify his observations to a certain 
extent ; but the excesses he complains of were not ne- 
cessary consequences flowing from the use of the right 
of private judgment, but from the abuse of that right. 

C. I can perceive no real distinction between the use 
and abuse of what you call the right of private judgment 
or free inquiry, for the abuse is as inseparably connect- 
ed with the exercise, as the connexion between cause 
and effect. Indeed, such is my view of the unrestrain- 
ed liberty which the Reformation Society holds out to 
every person to expound scripture, that I am fairly per- 
suaded a more effectual plan for injuring Christianity 
could not have been invented: even by its avowed ene- 
mies. | 
- P. Man, sir, is a reasonable, and therefore an account- 
able being, and would you deny him the right of free in- 
quiry in the important affair of religion ? 

C. If by free inquiry you mean, that every: person is 
entitled to put what construction he pleases’ upon: the 
meaning of the word of God, regardless of the meaning 
of the Church, then I most decidedly deny the exist- 
ence of any such right. Who are the greatest sticklers 
for this species of free inquiry ? precisely those who dis- 
regard religion altogether. The atheist—that fool who 
hath said in his heart that there is no God, wishing to 
make himself believe that to be false which the. light, of 
nature itself demonstrates to him to be true,—the deist; 
who discards revealed religion, and rests his hopes upon 
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what he calls natural religion,—are even greater advo- 
cates for free inquiry than the most enthusiastic mem- 
ber of your Society. And what has been the result of 
this system of free inquiry? a gradual advancement to- 
wards downright infidelity among part of the Protestant 
body, and avowed infidelity among another part! Cast 
your eyes towards Protestant Germany, and then say if 
Iam wrong in my assertion. Attend for a few minutes 
while I lay before you a few extracts from the writings 
of respectable Protestants in reference to this distressing 
subject. 

«<The Confessions of Germany,’ says Robison in his 
“* Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and 
“ Governments of Europe,” 4th edit. p. 80, &c. “are 
“the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, (which they call 
‘“« Protestant) and the Calvinistic, (which they called 
‘“‘ Reformed.) These are professed in many small conti- 
“€ guous principalities ; and there is hardly one ef them 
“ in which all the three have not free exercise. The desire 
“« of making proselytes is natural to all serious professors 
“ of a rational faith, and was frequently exercised. The 
“¢ Roman Catholics are supposed by us to be particular- 
‘ly zealous ; and the Protestants (Lutherans and Cal- 
“ vinists) were careful to oppose them by every kind of 
“ argument, among which those of ridicule and reproach 
“ were not spared. The Catholics accused them of in- 
«« fidelity respecting the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
“€ tianity which they professed to believe, and even with 
“‘ respect to the doctrines of natural religion. This ac- 
“* cusation was long very slightly supported, but of late 
“ by better proofs. The spirit of free inquiry was the 
“ oreat boast of the Protestants, and their only support — 
“ against the Catholics, securing them both in their re-. 
“ ligious and civil rights. It was therefore encouraged 
‘by their governments. It is not to be wondered at. 
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“ that it should be indulged to excess, or improperly, 
“ even by serious men, liable to error, in their disputes 
“ with the Catholics. In the progress of this contest, 
“* even their own confessions did not escape criticism ; 
“and it was asserted, that the reformation which these 
“ confessions express was not complete: further refor- 
“ mations were proposed. The scriptures, the founda- 
“ tion of our faith, were examined by clergymen of very 
“different capacities, dispositions, and views,. till, by 
“explaining, correcting, allegorising, and otherwise 
“ twisting the Bible, men’s minds had hardly any thing 
“ left to rest on as a doctrine of revealed religion. This 
“* encouraged others to go farther, and to say that reve- 
“« lation was a solecism, as plainly appeared by the irre- 
“ concilable differences among these enlighteners (so 
“they were called) of the public; and that man had 
‘* nothing to trust to but the dictates of natural reason. 
“ Another set of writers, proceeding from this as a point 
“already settled, proscribed all religion whatever, and 
“ openly taught the doctrines of materialism and atheism. 
“© Most of these innovations were the work of Protestant 
“* divines, from the causes that I have mentioned.” 

Kett, in his ‘“‘ History the Interpreter of Prophecy,” 
after quoting Robison, proceeds :—“ But the progress of 
“ infidelity was much ‘accelerated by the establishment 
“of a Philanthropine, or academy of general education, 
“ in the principality of Anhalt-Dessau. The professed 
“ object of this institution was, to unite the three Chris . 
“‘ tian communions of Germany, and to make it possible 
« for the members of them all, not only to live amicably 
“and to worship God in the same church, but even to 
“communicate together. This attempt gave rise to 
‘much speculation and refinement ;. and the proposal 
“ for the amendment of the formulas, and the instruc- 


“ tions from the pulpit, were prosecuted with so much 
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‘‘ keenness, that the ground-work of Christianity was 
* refined and refined till it vanished altogether, leaving 
*‘deism, or natural, or, as it was called, philosophical 
“* religion, in its place. The Lutherans and Calvinists, 
“< prepared by the causes before mentioned to become 
“« dupes to this master-piece of art, were enticed by the 
“ specious liberality of the scheme, and the particular 
‘* attention which it promised to the morals of youth; but 
“* not one Roman Catholic could Basedow aliure to his 
“* seminary of practical ethnics.” 

I must now introduce you to a living eye-witness, I 
mean a certain bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Com- 
munion already alluded to, who observes: “ So far as I 
*“ can judge also from what I have seen and heard in a 
“similar way, in France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
“ scarcely a trace remains among the Reformed, in those 
“‘ three countries, of the system which, in its origin and 
“ first influence, carried its principles to such extremity- 
“In Germany, among the Lutherans, as well as among 
“the Reformed, I remarked a great change of principle, 
“ approaching almost to infidelity. When I was in Ger- 
“ many, four-and-twenty years ago, it was no uncommon 
“ thing to hear the clergy, even in the country, acknow- 
“« ledge that certain forms and words were preserved, not 
“‘ because they were believed by the clergy who subscribe 
‘“and use them, but because in some places the people 
“ are still too superstitious to adopt the necessary change. 
““ Many of them, corrupted by the metaphysical jargon of 
“ their universities, in fact, consider Christianity as a vul- 
“ gay superstition, which may be taught while the popu- 
‘* lar mind requires it, though it is no longer believed by 
“him who teaches it. Such being the case, we cannot 
“ much wonder at the casuistry of M. Wette, late pro- 
“ fessor of theology in Berlin, in justification of the mur- 
«der of Kotzebue. The Old Testament has very gene- 
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«rally lost its authority ; and I remember the case of a 
‘* country clergymen, who lamented the ignorance, and 
“ridiculed the confined notions of the English clergy, 
‘‘ who yet believed, or pretended to believe, the Thirty- 
“nine Articles, and the story of Adam’s apple.—I attri- 
“ bute the present cold, contracted, and heretical condi- 
‘tion of the principal Protestant communities on the 
* continent, first, to the original extremity to which 
‘‘ they carried their system ; secondly, to the want of 
“reverence for the church as a perpetual corporation, 
‘instituted and preserved for the evidence and main- 
* tenance of the truth ; and, thirdly, to the unlimited 
“respect which they have generally been disposed to 
“ yield to the personal qualities, rather than the official 
* character of their ministers.”—Scottish Episcopal Ma- 
yazine and Review for 1822. : 

The state of Protestant Germany is thus described by 
the Rev. Mr Rose, in a sermon preached by him before 
the University of Cambridge: ‘‘ From the state of Pro- 
* testantism in Germany, a stronger, and perhaps more 
‘important, lesson is offered on that subject, which is 
* said to form the base and the boast of Protestantism,— 
‘the right of private judgment. The terrible evils 
“ resulting in the German Church from its exercise are 
« the strongest practical proof of the wisdom and neces- 
« sity of restraining it. Among the German divines, it 
* is a favourite doctrine, that it is impossible there could 
* have been a miracle ; and the words of scripture are 
examined, and forced into any meaning but their own. 
« By some, the miracles are said, to be that mythology 
‘ which must attend every religion to gain the attention 
‘of the multitude; by some the common and well- 
* known ribaldry of the infidel is unsparingly used ; by 
‘* one or more, high in station in the Church, some arti- 
‘« fice, and probably magnetism, has been, even within 
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“the last ten years suggested ; others go so far as to 
** attack the whole body of the prophets as impostors, 
‘in most outrageous and revolting terms. This doc- 
“ trine is taught by divines from the pulpit,—by pro- 
“ fessors from the chairs of theology : it is addressed to 
** the old, to free them from ancient prejudices, and to 
“the young, as the knowledge which can make them 
“truly wise. This abdication of Christianity is not 
“ confined either to the Lutheran or Calvinistic profes- 
** sion, but extends its baneful and withering influence, 
“* with baneful force over each., It is curious to observe 
“in what way they get rid of all miracles. Professor 
“* Paulus, in his Critical Commentary, assures us that the 
“man with the withered hand had only a laxation of the 
“* shoulder, which Jesus perceiving, pulled it into joint.” 
Professor Schultness explains this miracle as follows : 
« The man had a severe rheumatism. Christ observing 
“that his blood was much moved by the indignation 
‘‘ with which he heard the question of the Pharisees, 
<¢ said to him in that favourable moment, ‘ Stretch out 
«© thine hand ; the man attempted to do it, and was 
« healed, because that extraordinary excitement had 
“removed the impediment under which he laboured. 
“* When Christ restored sight to the blind man, the 
** noor fellow had such weakness in his eye-lids, that 
“he could not keep his eyes open. Christ observing 
«< that he never made the attempt, said to him, ‘ Thou 
« < shalt open thine eyes.’ The confidence of the man 
“was so great, that making the attempt with all his 
“might, he opened his eyes. Christ never walked on 
‘«¢ the waves, but on the shore, or he swam behind the 
« ship, or he walked through the shallows. The daugh- | 
«ter of Jairus was not dead, because Christ himself | 
«said, ‘She sleepeth. When Jesus said to Peter, 
«© Thou shalt catch a fish, and find in his mouth a 
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“« piece of money,’ the meaning is, before you can sell 
“it for so much, you must open its mouth, and take out 
“ the hook. At Cana, in Galilee, Jesus gave a nuptial 
“present of very fine wine, with which, fora joke, he 
“ filled the water-pots of stone. The paralytic was an 
* idle fellow, who, for thirty years, had moved neither 
“hand nor foot. Christ asked him ironically, ‘ Perhaps 
“thou wouldst be whole?’ This irony stirred him 
‘up; he forgot his hypocrisy.”* - 

“It cannot,” says Mr Jacob in his Tour, “ be denied, 
nor ought it to concealed, that many of the German 
clergy of both sects,—Lutheran and Calvinistic,—had, 
previously to the late re-union, given up, not only the 
‘peculiar dectrines of their respective churches, but 
“even the Christian faith itself; and that to such a 
“ degree, that even our avowed Socinians would by them 
“be considered as equally credulous with the orthodox 
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“ clergy.” ‘ 

« The majority,” observes Mr Robert Haldane, (Se.. 
cond Review of the British and Foreign Bible Society) 
“of pastors and professors of divinity in Germany, for 
“ the last thirty years, have called themselves Rational- 
“* ists.— Rationalism consists in a sort of idolatry of the 
“human understanding, and it therefore rejects all truth 


*<¢ Some late exhibitions in what is termed the religious world, 
*¢ have brought certain strange things to our ears: A disreputable 
‘¢ ignorance with regard to the canon of scripture, and a sceptical in- 
‘¢ difference to the standard of the sacred text, have indicated too 
‘¢ plainly the low state of religious feeling in our nominally Christian 
“Jand. We fear that this i ignorance and scepticism are to be traced 
‘* to the influence of certain lax Opinions regarding the nature and ex- 
‘¢ tent of inspiration, as ascribed to the volume of revelation. Dis- 
*¢ tinctions have been made as to the quality and extent of inspiration, 
‘¢ as predicated of the scriptures; and some have gone so far as ac- 
** tually to exclude whole bocks of the Bible from the range of inspi- 
‘¢ ration altogether.”"-From a sermon preached before the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge, at their anniversary 
meeting on 3d June 1830, by Dr Burns of Paisley. The evils which 
_the reverend doctor deplores are to be ascribed solely to ‘+ the reli- 
‘* gious principles of the Reformation.” 
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“‘ which cannot be discovered except by divine revela- 
** tion.——On the whole, the greatest number of the pas- 
“‘ tors and professors in the north-west and middle part 
** of Germany, are Rational Naturalists ; in other words, 
** decided Deists.” Speaking of Prussia in particular, his 
“‘ accounts” say, that with a very few exceptions, the 
Protestant clergy, “go almost where you will, are in 
‘a state of Neologian darkness,” or in other words, that 
“they are Rationalists or ‘ decided Deists.’” As to 
Hungary; the people there “ who still bear the name of 
“Protestant Christians,” are, according to said “ ac- 
counts,” “very litile better than the heathens, either in 
*‘ refined scepticism or gross superstition. The value of 
“a minister is rated according to his oratorical powers, 
«no matter what doctrine he teaches, or what tenets he 
* holds.” And as to France, they say, that ‘‘ he great 
« body of Protestant misters” are unfit for their office, 
being “ Arians, Socinians, Neologists, of no fixed opi- 
“ nion whatever as respects the gospel; they are in 
“¢ general blind leaders of the blind.” ‘The state of Pro- 
‘testantism, we are told, is precisely the same in Holland, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

So much for free inquiry. Good God! what liberties 
will men not take with Thy word, when they have re- 
leased themselves from the wise and salutary restraints 
of thy Church! Well indeed might Mr Haldane, as a 
sincere and well meaning man, exclaim, “ What must 
‘they (the Catholics) conclude concerning Protestants, 
“ and the cause of the Reformation, when they see that 
‘the name Protestant pastor is sufficient to sanction 
‘« every heresy, while the doctrines of the gospel are 
“ entirely disregarded ? No wonder they openly declare 
“ that the state of religion among Protestants forms the 
* strongest argument against the Reformation! In their 
‘““ Church there are fundamental doctrines retained of the 
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“highest importance, which, if really embraced, will 
“conduct to life eternal. With all the enormous evils 
“* with which it is chargeable, there is a remnant in that 
‘“« Church of the people of God, Rev. viii.4. Bur rHe 
“STATE OF THE PUBLIC MINISTRY, IN MANY PROTES- 
<‘ TANT CHURCHES IS SUCH, THAT SALVATION BY MEANS 
“OF IT Is IMPOSSIBLE.” Yet Mr Haldane is a mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Reformation Society ! 

“There are,” says Mr Haldane in his letter to M. 
Cheneviére, “ many pious Catholics who adhere to the 
*‘ doctrine of the divinity of the Son of God, and who 
“ consequently will, we doubt not, be themselves saved ; 
** while, on the other hand, multitudes calling themselves 
«« Protestants, have destroyed the very foundation of a 
** sinner’s hope.” And yet Mr Haldane is a member of 
the Edinburgh Reformation Society !! If, then, in the 
Church of Rome theré are, as Mr Haldane admits, fun- 
damental doctrines retained, which, if really embraced, 
will conduct to eternal life,—if, then, as he says, the 
state of the public ministry in many Protestant churches 
be such, that salvation by means of it 2s impossible,—if, 
then, as he truly observes, there are pious Catholics who 
adhere, as all Catholics do, to the doctrine of the divinity 
of the Son of God, while multitudes, calling themselves 
Protestants, have destroyed the very foundations of a 
sinner’s hope,—how can he reconcile such sentiments 
with the advocacy of a Society instituted for the purpose 
of withdrawing Catholics from the communion of their 
Church, to embrace a system which necessarily produces 
such baneful effects? And if, sir, by any means a few 
ignorant Catholics (for no well-instructed Catholic will 
ever, from conviction, abandon his Church) should be 
prevailed upon to relinquish his creed, what assurance 
can you have that they may not put themselves under a 
ministry which may render their salvation impossible, or 
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join the “ multitude calling themselves Protestants,” who 
‘“« have destroyed the very foundation of a sinner’s hope ?”’ 

P. If I really thought that the converts from your com- 
munion would run such risks, I would certainly prefer 
allowing them to remain where they are ; but I appre- 
hend no danger of the kind. Let them only read the 
Bible, and exercise their judgments on its meaning and 
contents, and I feel quite easy as-to the result. Private 
judgment in matters of faith is the imprescriptible right 
of all men, be the consequences what they may. Bad 
consequences arise, not from the use, but from the abuse 
of this right. 

C. There is no such right as that of private judgment 
in matters of faith acknowledged in Christianity ; and 
as a principle, it leads to infidelity. This is admitted 
by Nightingale, who says that “ the greatest benefit 
‘“‘ derived to religion by the efforts of the. reformers, is 
“‘ that dectrine which they so often disallowed to others, 
“‘ but which they found so convenient to themselves, of 
“ acknowledging the unrestrained right of private judg- 
“« ment in matters of faith. And there is little risk in 
if asserting, that whoever proposes any contrary terms 
“< or articles of union, as necessary to be admitted, vio-— 
“« lates one of the leading and fundamental principles of 
“ the Protestant Reformation. But this would lead to 
« downright Socinianism, as the Catholics charge upon 
“us. May be so. The charge is not without founda- 
“ tion, notwithstanding what some excellent Protestants 
‘have written upon the subject. This dreadful conse- 
“quence may follow. It is a lamentable case. But 
“there is no way to prevent it, while you allow the 
‘‘ principle.” Thus it-is that Protestantism, “ always 
“reforming and improving, simplifying and retrench- 
“ing, is now every where become,—and _ particularly 
“ amongst the learned,—a school of Socinianism and in- 
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* credulity, of Pyrrhonism and indifference.’ ’— Dithi- 
culties of Protestantism. 

P. Your arguments in favour of an absolute or su- 
preme authority in the Church to decide controversies 
of faith, seem to me to.rest on two grounds ; first, On 
certain texts of scripture, which appear to you to confer 
that authority ; and, secondly, On the abuses which flow 
from the exercise of the right of private judgment. Now, 
however great these abuses may be, they do not neces- 
sarily imply the existence of such authority. 

C. The idea.of a church without authority would be 
as absurd as the notion of a government without laws, 
or of a judge without power to enforce his decrees. - 

P. Every church must have authority over its own 
members ; but this authority, as exercised in Protestant 
churches, is conditional, not absolute, as an appeal still | 

- lies from their decisions to the word of God, which alone 
is supreme judge in all controversies. 

C. You might as well say that a party in a suit has 
still a right of appeal from a judgment of a court of the 
last resort, (of the House of Lords for instance) to the 
laws, as supreme judges ! 

P. I shall never maintain such a ridiculous proposi- 
tion; but there is a vast difference between the deci- 
sions of a court of law and those of a church in matters 
of faith. Those affect the rights of property and the 
other civil relations between man and man ; these the. 
rights of conscience. , 

C. This difference is in favour of church authority. 
But it is erroneous to say that the decisions of the 
Church, in declaring what has always been the Chris- 
tian faith, affect the rights of conscience ; for a con- 
scientious man, who believes that the Church is a divine 
institution, established by Christ to teach mankind the 
way of salvation,—a position which no Christian will 
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deny,—will never oppose his own opinion to the judg- 
ment of the Church, but make it a matter of conscience 
to obey those who, as St Paul says, “ are ambassadors 
‘« for Christ,” and “ stewards of the mysteries of God.” 
2 Cor. i. 20.; 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

P. If aman could satisfy himself of the existence of 
an authority to the extent you contend for, he would 
then be clearly bound, as a matter of conscience, to sub- 
mit to it; but I think a relative authority which rests 
upon scripture as its basis, and is subject to the controul 
of scripture, is all that we can reasonably place any reli- 
ance upon. 

C. Such, indeed, is the sort of authority which the 
Protestant churches maintain in theory; but I have 
shown you, that, practically, their authority is as abso- 
lute and supreme as that exercised by the Church of 
Rome. But what reliance can be placed upon an autho- 
rity which, under the pretence of allowing an appeal 
to scripture against itself, in fact ‘appeals to the judg- 
ment of every man? None at all. Such an authority 
reminds me of an observation of Fenelon, on the Protes- 
tant rule of faith, as related by Ramsay in his life of 
that illustrious prelate, that “it is better to live without 
« any law, than to have laws which all men are left to 
“interpret according to their several opinions and in- 
“ terests.” Far better, indeed, would it be if those 
churches which assume authority, were at once to sur- 
render it than to allow every man the right to question 
t; but, as I have already told you, all the Protestant 
churches act as if they considered themselves supreme, 
although they, very inconsistently, allow, even after they 
have pronounced an authoritative and definitive sen-- 
tence, an appeal to the word of God, not as they them- 
selves understand it, but as it is understood by the indi- 
vidual whom they condemn. 3 
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P. Certainly, an authority which deprives a man of his 
living, on the ground that he teaches heresy, may, in a 
certain sense, be considered as supreme, as no appeal to 
_seripture will in the least avail him ; but still there may 
be a possibility that the condemned individual may be 
quite orthodox in his doctrine, for the Protestant churches 
lay no claim to infallibility. 

C. Nor would it be granted to them, if they. did, see- 
ing it was not to them that the promises were made. But 
be that as it may, we Catholics consider the authority 
which Christ gave to his Church as supreme ; (and which 
authority, be it observed, was not conferred by the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, as you suppose, but ex- 
isted before any part of them was written, and which 
authority they merely corroborate and confirm) and that 
there is no other tribunal on earth to which an appeal 
can be made, and that she is assisted in her deliberations 
by the Holy Spirit. To suppose, therefore, that indivi- 
duals are entitled to question her decisions, and call her to 
a tribunal erected by themselves, ‘‘ seems to us Catholics 
“a paradox ;” (to use the words of Dr Doyle, when speak- 
ing of the authority of the Church, Vindication, p. 60.) 
© that there is, for instance, an authority which is su- 
““ preme, and yet need not be respected; that there is a 
“tribunal from which there is no appeal, and yet which 
“each person can elude ; that there is a kingdom esta- 
‘plished by Christ on the earth, and no sovereign to 
““command ; a code of laws which regulate the rights 
“‘ and duties of his subjects, and no executive power to 
‘‘ enforce their observance,—no judicial authority to 
*< issue decrees, or determine disputes. That there is, 
‘in fine, in this kingdom of God, an imperium in impe- 
‘« rio, spiritual magistrates to govern, and yet every in-. 
“ dividual entitled to withhold obedience. It is not, 
“surely, for this that our Redeemer prayed that me 
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* should all be one, even as he and his Father are one ; 
“it is not for this he established his one fold, his one 
“‘ house ; not for this he appointed one to feed his sheep, 
“that, as Jerom says, a head being appointed, an occa- 
“ston of schism might be taken away; not for this he 
“* gave us that new command, which he called his own, 
“that we should love one another, even to the laying 
“‘ down of our lives for our brethren. It does not seem 
“ to us, that to establish this licence of withdrawing our- 
“ selves from the authority of his Church, it was neces- 
“* sary to declare, that whosoever did not hear her, should 
“« be excluded from her communion. The beloved apostle 
“‘ enforces the doctrine of his Master, and desires us not 
‘¢ to take food with, nor salute those who rebelled. It 
*““ was against this opposition to the constituted authori- 
“« ties, that (as it seems to us) Peter and Jude uttered 
“their frightful denunciations, comparing those lying 
“‘ teachers who should bring in sects, to Balaam, who 
“loved the wages of iniquity, to Core, Dathan, and 
“< Aberon, who resisted the authority of Moses, and were 
“< swallowed alive in hell,—calling them wells without 
““ water, and clouds tossed with whirlwinds, to whom the 
‘mist of darkness is reserved ; who, speaking words of 
«‘ vanity, allure, promising liberty, whereas they them- 
“« selves are the slaves of corruption.. This licence to re- 
“bel could not have been the object for which Paul 
“ prayed, and preached, and bled ; teaching us how we 
«< were to converse in the Church of the living God, the 
“pillar and ground of truth, constantly assimilating the 
“‘ church tothe human body,—compact and united in all 
«its members, under the direction of the head,—ex- 
« horting us, above all things, to unity and brotherly 
« love: saying, the man who was fond of disputes was not 
“ fit to be among us ;—whereas we had no such custom, 
‘“ nor the Church of God ; and if any one became an cb- 
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© stinate and wilful opposer of the truth preserved in 
«his church by faithful men, and taught by them to 
* others,—that such a person ought to be shunned, be- 
“ing subverted, and already condemned by his own 
«« judgment.” : 

P. The texts you have hitherto brought forward, go, 
as you suppose, to establish an absolute or supreme au- 
thority in the Church to decide controversies in faith ; 
but none of them prohibit the exercise of the right of 
private judgment. 

C. As I have, I think, satisfactorily established the 
existence of an authority paramount to what you call 
the right of private judgment in all controverted points, 
the prohibition which you require follows therefrom as 
a necessary consequence. But, besides this, we are ex- 
pressly told, that no prophecy of scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation. And why? Because the holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
2 Peter i. 8. This text is quite opposed to the Pro- 
testant principle of private interpretation, and establishes 
this position, that the scriptures which are written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost cannot be rightly in- 
terpreted without the gift of the same Holy Spirit. 
But is this gift given to every one? No. <“ For to one 
“‘ is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another 
« the word of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to another 
“ prophecy, &c. But all these worketh that one and the 
“« self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he 
“ will,” 1 Cor. xii. 8. &c. And to whom, then, was this 
gift given? Why, to the apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors, and teachers of God’s Church, “ for the per- 
“ fecting of the saints, for.the work of the ministry, for 
“ the edifying of the body, (that is, the church of Christ) 
till we all meet in the unity of the faith, &c. that we 
‘‘ henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fre, and 
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“carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
“ sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they 
«lie in wait to deceive,” Ephes. iv. 11, &c. The gift 
of the Holy Spirit produces wnity ; private interpretation, 
divisions and endless contradictions. 

P. You would fain persuade me to become a Catholic, 
and give up my own opinions, I suppose? 

C. Most certainly I would, and I expect, at no dis- 
tant day, to hear of some of the members of your Society 
having joined our ranks. They are evidently getting . 
gradually more enlightened on the aap ane of the 
Catholic faith. 

P. You would no doubt be very proud of such con- 
versions, but you need not be so sanguine as you appear 
to be. 

C. How gratifying would it be to see Captain Gordon, 
(I beg his pardon) Sir George Rose, Lord Bexley, Arch- 
bishop M‘Gie, and others, renouncing the errors of Pro- 
testantism! As we can hold out “ no secular induce- 
ment to proselytism” to your members, such conversions 
would be really valuable,—they would unhinge your 
whole “ plan of eperation.” 

P. It cannot be denied that many eminent Protestants 
have joined your communion at different periods, whose 
change could only have proceeded from a firm conviction 
that they were embracing the truth. 

C. It would be folly to suppose that such iDiestataee 
converts to our faith, as Dr Reynolds, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Dean Cressy, F. Walsingham, Sir Toby Mat- 
thews, Dryden, Gother, Count Stolberg, Hay, Haller, 
Best, Tilt, and others too numerous to mention, did not 
study and compare well before-hand the system in which . 
they had been educated, with that which they were about 
toembrace. It is aremarkable fact, that some of the most. 
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distinguished of our controversial writers were originally 
Protestants. 

P. I have never read any of your controversial works. 

C. Allow me then to recommend to your perusal a few 
of the most able of them, such as Father Parsons’ Treatise 
on the three Conversions of England,—Walsingham’s 
Search,—Brerely’s Protestant Apology for the Roman 
Church,—F loyd’s Church Conquerant over Human Wit, 
Knott’s Infidelity Unmasked against Chillingworth,— 
Jerusalem and Babel, by Dr Pattinson,—Manning’s Case 
stated in answer to Lesly,—Challoner’s Grounds of the 
Old Religion,—Milner’s end of Religious Controversy ; 
besides other minor works, as Pax Vobis,—Gother’s 
Papist Misrepresented and Represented,—Gallitzin’s 
Defence of Catholic Principles, &c. &c. 

P. I might, if time permitted, glance at some of these 
works if I knew where to procure them; but some of 
them are very scarce. 

C. Only promise to read them, and I shall put you in 
possession of such of these books as you may require. 

P. In agreeing to read these books, I must stipulate, 
that, for every Catholic work I read, you shall read one 
of an opposite character. 

C. Agreed ; but on this condition, that I am not to 
be asked to read any book which I have already perused. 

P. Nothing can be more reasonable. But let us leave 
this matter, and proceed again, as our legal countrymen 
would say, to the merits of the cause. And now, with 
regard to your argument, that because the unlearned and 
unstable may wrest the scriptures, Christians are not to 
be permitted to exercise their judgment upon the mean- 
ing of their contents, it is quite illogical to argue against 
the exercise of any right, because it has been, or may be, 
abused. | 

C. So it is; but in the present instance you have adopt- 
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ed the petitio principii of logicians—you have assumed 
as an undoubted right what remains to be established. 

P. The right of private judgment in matters of faith, 
I conceive to be clear to a demonstration. 

C. Not just so evident as a proposition in Euclid. If 
all men had the same opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation, availed themselves of these opportunities, and 
were, besides, equally capable of thinking and judging 
for themselves, your principle would be plausible enough, 
though even in these cases it would have no existence ; 
but unfortunately for your hypothesis, the great bulk of 
mankind are incapable of forming correct opinions for 
themselves in religion, and they are guided more or less 
in their choice by others. A learned Protestant writer, 
“ the clear-headed Dr Balguy,” as Dr Milner calls him, 
speaking of controverted points, thus writes—‘* Would 
“you have them (the people) think for themselves ? 
“ Would you have them hear and decide the contro- 
“ versies of the learned? Would you have them enter 
“into the depths of criticism, of logic, of scholastic 
“ divinity? You might as well expect them to compute 
“an eclipse, or decide between the Cartesian and New- 
“ tonian philosophy. Nay, I will go farther: for I take 
“upon myself to say, that there are more men more 
“capable, in some competent degree, of understanding 
“ Newton’s philosophy, than of forming any judgment 
‘ at all concerning the abstruser questions in metaphysics 
“and theology.”—Discourses on various subjects, p. 
257. The abstruse questions stated by the doctor are— 
«¢ Whether Christ did, or did not, come from heaven 2” 
Whether “he died, or did not die, for the sins of the 
“world?” Whether “he sent his Holy Spirit to assist — 
“and comfort us, or whether he did not send him?” 
He combats elsewhere, (p. 126.) the Dissenters on the 
subject of scripture, without Church authority, seeming 
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all the while to forget that his arguments are as fatal to 


the Church of England as to them. “It has,” he 


_ observes, “long been held among them, that scripture 


‘only is the rule and test of ali religious ordinances ; 
‘‘ and that human authority is to be altogether excluded. 
“Their ancestors, I believe, would have been not a 
‘little embarassed with their own maxim, if they had 
“ not possessed a singular talent of seeing every thing in 
« scripture which they had a mind to see. Almost every 
“‘ sect could find there its own peculiar form of Church 


& government ; and while they enforced only their own 


“ imaginations, they believed themselves to be executing 
“ the decrees of heaven.” : 

In fact, sir, all the inquiry which the people can make, 
must resolve into the motives which impel them to believe 
the truths of Christianity as propounded to them ; far- 
ther they cannot proceed with safety. Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Calvin, Knox, and the other reformers, were fully 
aware of this ; and although they could not endure nor 
tolerate any opinions contrary to their own, yet, to gull 
the ignorant, and to afford some apology for their own 
wayward fancies, and their apostacy or separation from 
the Church, they invited the people to follow their ex- 
ample, by rejecting the authority of the Church, and 
shaking themselves free from the salutary yoke of dis- 
cipline, promising liberty to others while they themselves 
were the slaves of corruption. 

P. What a libel upon the memory of these great men, 


and upon the Reformation, which has justly been deno- 


minated a struggle for religious freedom ! 

_C. Pshaw! a struggle for religious licentiousness. I 
now hold in my hands the Edinburgh Review for Sep- 
tember 1816, which contains a review of Dr Cook’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, from which I shall read 
a few extracts, to show you the nature of that religious 
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freedom you allude to. “The Reformation was also the 
“‘ dawn, though a clouded dawn, of religious freedom. 
‘‘ The reforming clergy, indeed, seem to have had no 
‘ other intention but to erect another infallibility and 
“ persecuting hierarchy in the place of that which they 
“< had overthrown. Protestant writers, in general, are 
** apt to describe the Reformation as a struggle for re- 
“ ligious freedom ; and the learned author before us, 
‘< distinguished as we think he is, for the fairness and 
“‘ moderation, as well as the sagacity of his views, has 
“‘ very implicitiy adopted the common opinion. ‘Thus, 
‘< in alluding to the intolerant spirit of the Covenant, in 


“‘ the reign of Charles I. he represents it ‘ as destroying 
“« that free exercise of private judgment for which (he is 
“« pleased to say) the first reformers, to their immortal 
honour, had strenuously contended,’ (vol. iii. p. 65.) 
“« Nowwe humbly apprehend, that the free exercise of pri- 
“ vate judgment was most heartily abhorred by the first 
“‘ reformers, except only where the persons who assumed 
“it had the good fortune to be exactly of their opinion. 
< It is obvious also, that the freedom for which our 
© first reformers so strenuously contended, did not, by 
“any means, include a freedom to think as the Catholics 
“ thought ; that is tosay, to thinkas all Europehad thought 
“ for many ages, and as the greater part of Europe thought 
“‘ at that very time, and continue to think to this very 
<< day. The complete extirpation of the Catholic Church, 
“© not merely as a public establishment, but as a tolerat- 
“ed sect, was the avowed object of our first reformers.” 
P. Well, it was fortunate that the people accepted the 
invitation which our first reformers gave them, to judge 
for themselves, however questionable their motives may 
have been for asserting a liberty to which they them- 


‘selves appear to have been hostile. 
C. You are mistaken, for although the people were 
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flattered by this appeal to their understandings, and 
much pleased with it, they allowed themselves to be led 
by the nose by every new pretender to gospel truth. 
“ Nothing,” says Hume, vol. iv. chap. 31. “ more for- 
‘« warded the first progress of the Reformers, than the 
“offer which they made, of submitting all religious 
doctrines to private judgment, and the summons given 


«© every one to examine the principles formerly imposed 


“upon him. Though the multitude were totally tn- 
‘« qualified for this undertaking, they yet were highly 
“« pleased with it. They fancied that they were exer- 
“ cising their judgment, while they opposed to the pre- 


«* judices of ancient authority more powerful prejudices 


“of another kind. Though the liberty ef private 
“‘ judgment be tendered to the disciples of the Reforma- 
“tion, it is not in reality accepted of, and men are ge- 
‘« nerally contented to acquiesce implicitly in those esta- 
« blishments, however new, into which their early edu- 
*‘ cation has thrown them.” 

P. You have already admitted, that the Reformation 
did much good in improving the relaxed discipline of 
your Church. You must also allow, that it was to it that 
we are indebted for the revival of letters. 

C. I thought you were going to ascribe the inven- 
tion of the compass, and the art of printing, to the 


-Reformation. 


P. I am too good a chronologist to commit such an 
anachronism. | 

C. That the revival of letters was owing to the Re- 
formation, is a position which I most pointedly deny. 
The art of printing, which, more than any other event 
in history, facilitated the revival of letters, was discover- 
ed almost a century before the first dawn of the Refor- 
mation ; and before the end of the fifteenth century, 
France alone could boast of having the printing presses 
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worked in thirty-four of her towns. Nicholas V. had 
also founded the library of the Vatican ; Besarion had 
given \his magnificent collection to Venice; and the 
old and young had crowded to the Greek school of 
Emanuel Chrysoloras. In the same century, no less 
than three universities were founded in Scotland, and 
about ten in Germany, besides a great number of semi- 
naries for improved courses of literature ; and the High 
School of Edinburgh was established before the name of 
John Knox was heard of. According to the Recherches 
sur les Bibliothéques, no less than twenty-two millions 
nine hundred and thirty-two thousand volumes had 
issued from the press between the years 1455 and 1536. 

P. I should rather have said, that the revival of letters 
was greatly promoted by the Reformation. 

C. You are wrong in this also; for I maintain that 
the wars, and tumults, and theological disputes which 
were occasioned by the Reformation, retarded the pro- 
gress of literature. The early Reformers were at first 
averse to literary pursuits, and even Mosheim, your fa- 
vourite church historian, admits, that “ Luther and 
«© Melancthon seemed to set out with a resolution to 
“‘ banish every species of philosophy from the Church,” 
Cent. xvi. c. 1. § 10. Luther wished that the works of 
the ancient classics should be consigned to the flames. 
(Ep. Nol. Germ. ann. 1520.) And Erasmus says, in a 
letter to Melancthon, (Ep. 71.) that at Strasburg it was 
publicly taught, ‘that no science should be cultivated, 
“and that no language, except Hebrew, should. be 
“ taught.” 

P. The Loci Communes of Melancthon are a proof that 
he at least did not despise philosophy. 

C. That work was written after he had changed his 
opinion on that subject, and it must be admitted, that 
after its appearance, the reformers did pay some atten- 
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tion to literature. Among them, however, the arts and 
sciences found no protectors, but mortal foes ; and the age 
which witnessed with pride the glories of Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael, and the splendid munificence of Leo, be- 
held with sorrow the finest monuments of art fall a prey 
to the savage fury of the reformers. 

P. You have touched a chord which vibrates to the 
inmost recesses of my heart, for in that respect I do feel 
ashamed of the reformers ; but let us leave a subject so 
disagreeable, and return to the consideration of the 
Apostle Peter’s observations. That the unlearned and 
unstable wrest the scriptures, even in our days, is too 
evident to be denied; but why do they so? Just be- 
cause they are not guided in their inquiries by the Spirit 
of God, whose aid they seldom or never ask. 

C. Without stopping to inquire what title you, who 
acknowledge no living or speaking authority in matters 
of faith, have to say that another man who exercises his 
private judgment, is wresting the scriptures, I may ob- 
serve, that the doctrine of private inspiration, or a sup- 
posed interior illumination to discern the things which 
are of God, is not only subversive of every principle of 
order and obedience, but is also inconsistent with the 
economy of God’s church, which alone is the constituted 
interpreter of his word. Besides, what right have you 
to lay claim to private inspiration, more than another 
who searches as sincerely after the truth as you do? 
Your opponent, who you may consider unlearned and 
unstable, may claim the same privilege, and return you 
the compliment ; and who can decide between your pri- 
vate spirits ? 

P. You have done me an injustice in supposing that 
I condemn any man for his religious belief, for I con- 
demn no man. Every man has a judge, to whom he 
must stand or fall, and that judge is the Bible. 
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C. Then you do not of course condemn me. 

P. No, not I, but the Bible condemns you— 

C. Speaking through your mouth. 

P. But the Bible must be the tribunal to which we 
must all ultimately appeal. 

C. So stands the case with those who recognize no 
living authority, and in appealing to this dumb judge to 
decide your controversies, each man, in fact, gives judg- 
ment in his own cause, and decides in favour of his own 
opinions. | 

P. I think you detract from the reverence which is 
due to the Bible, by calling it a dumb judge ; but it is 
a common practice with Catholics to speak slightingly of 
the word of God. 

C. So many Protestants imagine ; but nothing can be 
more erroneous than such a supposition. ‘ The Papist, 
‘« truly represented,” says Gother, § 10, “believes it dam- 
‘‘ nable in any one to think, speak, or do any thing irreve- 
“ rently towards the scripture ; or by any means what- 
“ soever to bring it into disrepute or disgrace. He holds 
“ it in the highest veneration of all men living ; he pro- 
“ fesses it to be the pure oracles of God ; and that we 
<¢ are rather bound to lose our lives than concur any way 
‘“‘ to its profanation. It is true, he does not think it fit 
“ to be read, generally, by all in the vulgar tongues ; 
“ not for any disrespect to it ; but, 1. Because he under- 
‘ stands that private interpretation is not proper for the 
“« scripture, 2 Pet. i. 20. 2. Because, in the epistles of 
“ St Paul are certain things hard to be understood, 
<< which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as also the rest 
“ of the scriptures, to their own perdition, 2 Pet. iii. 16, 
«« 3. Because God hath given only some to be apostles, 
“ some prophets, other some evangelists, and some pastors 
“and teachers, Eph. iv. 11. For these reasons, he is. 
“ taught, that it is not convenient for the scripture to 
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“ be read indifferently by all men, but only by such as 
«< are humble, discreet, and devout, and.such as are will- 
“ ing to observe directions in the perusing this sacred 
“ volume ; that is, to take notice of all godly histories, 
“‘ and imitable examples of humility, chastity, obedience, 
“ mercy to the poor, &c. ; and in all hard, obscure, and 
“« disputable points, to refer all to the arbitration of the 
“ Church, to the judgment of those whom God has ap- 
“ pointed pastors and teachers; never presuming to con- 
“ tend, controul, teach, or talk of their own sense and 
“ fancy in deep questions of divinity, and. high mysteries 
“ of faith ; but expecting the sense of these from the 
“ lips of the priest, who shall keep knowledge, and from 
“ whose mouth they shall require the law, Mal. ii. 7. 
« And this caution is used, lest the scripture, coming 
“ into the hands of. a presuming sort of proud, curious, 
“ and contentious people, be abused and perverted ; who 
“ make it their business to inquire into high and hidden 
“ secrets of God’s counsels, and upon the presumption 
“ of I know not what spirit, immediately become teach- 
“ers, controllers, and judges of doctors, church, scrip- 
“ture, and all; and, acknowledging no authority left 
“ by Christ to which they are to submit, under pretence 
‘ of scripture and God’s word, make way for all sorts of 
« profaneness, irreligion, and atheism. So that it is not 
“ for the preserving ignorance he allows a restraint upon 
“ the reading of the scriptures, but for the preventing 
“a blind ignorant presumption; and that it may be 
«* done to edification and not to destruction, and without 
“ casting what is holy to dogs, or pearls to swine.” 
When therefore I call the Bible a dumb judge, I 
merely allude to the detter of it, and as a translated book, 
printed and published by His Majesty’s printers, which 
is as incapable of pronouncing a decision as Roughead’s 
Statutes at large, or the Scots Acts. Our controversial 
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poet Dryden, in his Hind and Panther, is very pointed 
as to this matter. 


‘¢ By various texts we both upheld our claim, 

“ Nay, often ground our titles on the same. 

** After long labour lost, and time’s expense, 

*¢ Both grant the words, and quarrel for the sense. 
‘* Thus all disputes for ever must depend, 

** For no dumb rule can controversies end.” 


P. If I recollect rightly, you made a quotation some- 
what similar from Ward’s England’s Reformation in the 
Edinburgh Magazine for December 1825, in your con- 
troversy with the Rev. Mr F—g of N—n. 

C. I did ; and as it is a very pat one, I here repeat it. 


‘¢ Their Bibles cannot reconcile 

*¢ Parsons themselves, when once in broil, 
** Or any else fallen into wrath, 

*¢ About self-found-out points of faith. 

*¢ For every one has leave to cite 

*¢ Texts to his fancy, wrong or right, 

*¢ And put what sense he pleases on ’em. 

“ This brought ten thousand sects among ’em, 
“¢ And raised up in all places preachers. 

‘¢ Hammond and Kett set up for teachers ; 
*¢ Carlisle, and Bannister, and Glover, 

*¢ Did each a different faith discover. 

‘¢ So Hacket, Arthington, and Brown, 

‘+ Had different faiths, each man his own ; 
*¢ And so had Harrison and Barrow, 

*« And Snape, and Wigston, Payn, and Barlow. 
«+ Another sort did more approve, 

“ Of H. N.’s Family of Love; 

‘¢ Hume’s, Paget’s, Gifford’s Catechisms, 
*¢ Rent Protestancy into schisms. 

‘¢ And every leader had his sect, 

“¢ Of disagreeing subjects packt ; 

‘6 Vet to the Bible ali pretended, 

‘© And what they held, swore it defended.” 


P. You have said that every Protestant gives judg- 
ment in his own cause, and decides in favour of his own 
opinion—how do you make out that assertion ? 

C. Plainly enough. The Church-of-England-man 
appeals to the Bible, and he finds therein church go- 
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vernment by bishops, and so he decides. The Presby- 
terian, appealing to the same standard, can find no such 
order, and so he decides. The Baptist goes to the same 
tribunal, and he can find no authority for infant baptism, 
although both the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian see 
such authority, and so he decides. The Independent 
appeals to the Bible, and although he agrees with the 
Church-of-England-man and the Presbyterian on tke 


question of infant baptism, he differs from them on 


church government ; and, moreover, he finds an injunc- 


tion which he conceives to be still unrepealed, against 


the eating of blood, and so he decides. The Quaker, or 
Friend, finds neither infant baptism nor adult baptism, 
nor any other Christian external ordinance, in the Bible, 
and so he decides. And so do the Socinian, Swedenborg- 
ian, Methodist, and the partizans of all the other numer- 
ous sects which disfigure the fair and holy form of Chris- 
tianity. 

P. The differences you have mentioned are inh dif- 


_ ferences in form, which do not affect the unity of the 


Protestant faith. — : 
C. Unity of the Protestant faith, truly! Then why 


_ so much disunion, and so many divisions and separations 


among Protestants? Unity of the Protestant faith ! 


‘¢ To laugh were want of decency and grace, 
‘¢ But to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 


Bishops and no bishops, infant baptism, adult baptism, 
| and no baptism, church government and no government, 
sacraments and no sacraments, Christ and antichrist ;— 
but no matter, these are only differences in form / 


Poy certainly know more of Protestantism than to be 


_ ignorant of the divisions which, I am sorry to say, exist 
| among its various branches; but I can oppose to alge 
_ the divisions which exist in your own Church. 


H 
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_C. Pray, explain. sf 

Pe. Why, you have in your Church monks aiid siti 
as Benedictines, Capuchins, Carmelites, J esuits, and 
many others, toonumerous to mention. 

C. But, sir, these do not compose sects, but wiles 
of'men, bound by certain rules of ‘discipline, sanctioned 
and approved of by proper authority ; and the main dif- 
ference between them consists inthe cut of their clothes 
—a distinction which to a tailor sets indeed appear vast- 
ly important. 

» P. But these. orders have sometimes differed i in wet 
opinions. t 

_ C. On scholastic questions, ticle did not affect the 
integrity of the faith, and occasioned no neces of com- 
munion. 

-P.: To your: boasted unity I oppose the unity’ 0 of the 
Mobisttsronss' 

C. You know little, I perceive, of Islamism,: which 
_ numbers as ‘many, if not more sects, than exist among — 
Christians.’ ‘The leading sects of Ali'and Omar not only 
anathematize each other, but maintain the principle,— 
that/it is more meritorious to put one of the opposite 
sect to death, than to destroy seventy Christians. 

P. I thought the Mahometans were united in their 
tenets. 

C. Just as much as Protestants. 

P. I have heard some ministers of the Church of 
England say, that there is no material difference between 
their Church and the Church of Scotland, 

C. The ministers you,allude to must. belong to what 
is called the -“ evangelical party,” who consider the 
Thirty-nine Articles, not as articles. of war, but.ef peace, 
and who, to use the, expression of Gibbon,;may have 
signed them < either with a sigh ora smile.” But this: 
I know, that the high church party hold: that there zs a 
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very material difference between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland ; and that on one point at least aieh 
that party considers fundamental. 

P.. And what is that point ?. 

. C. That of holy orders, or the. apostolic succession, 
which the Church of England does not acre as ex- 
isting in the Church of Scotland. 

P. But the Church of England. sielatidel ioe I un- 
derstand, the validity of the orders in your Church. 

_C. How condescending, after founding her claim to an 
apostolic descent, upon a title which she says she ac- 
quired from us! You have heard of the story .of the 
Nag’s-Head Consecration ? 

- P. I have, but some of your own writers do not be- 
Liked it to be genuine. 

-C. Apart from that, no man can rise from the perusal 
of Dr Champney’s Treatise, and the Remarks upon Le 
Courayer’s Defence of the English Ordinations, and the 
other publications on Archbishop Parker’s Consecration, 
and the Lambeth Register, without some doubt of the 
validity of the English ordinations. 

P. But what say the English clergy themselves as to 
this point ? | 

~C. That is a question I cannot answer; but this I 
know, that there is no subject in controversy between our 
Church and theirs, on which the really well disposed and 
conscientious among them show more anxiety than that 
of holy orders. T hold in my hands an Essay towards a 
proposal for Catholic Communion, by a minister of the 
Church of England, printed in 1704, in which the ques- 
tion of ordination is treated ; and he observes, that 
“though I cannot willingly believe but that our orders 
“are good ;” yet .as he had his doubts and misgivings, he 
proposed, as a'preliminary to Catholic communion, “a 


“« Christian address to his Holiness,—to allow, if it may 
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“be done, our present orders, or to ordain us condition- 
‘ally, as it is usual to baptise conditionally, in the case. 
“* of a doubtful or much suspected baptism.” I am per- 
haps, therefore, warranted in saying, with reference to 
the party of the English clergy I have alluded to, that 
‘though they cannot willingly believe but that their 
‘orders are good,” they notwithstanding are not alto- 
gether free from doubt. 

P. I am aware that a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land must be re-ordained according to the forms of the 
Church of England, before he can take orders in that: 
Church. Can you inform me the reason of this ? 

C. Because of the want of apostolic succession in the. 
Church of Scotland ; without which, according to the 
principles of our Church, as well as those of the Church 
of England, there can be no ministry and no church. 
The Church of England: alone, of all the Reformed 
Churches, as they are styled, claims a connexion with the 
apostolic chain. ! 

P. But if any of your clergy were to conform to the 
Church of England, they would not be re-ordained. 

C. No, for our ordination is held to be valid; but so far 
from considering the English ordinations valid, we have 
always ordained of new such of the ministers of that 
church as have become priests in our church, in the same’ 
way as we would ordain any other minister. 

P, Can you tell me what the views of the Chureh of 
England are respecting baptism administered by a mi- 
nister of the Church of Scotland, or by other Dissenters ? .. 

C. Although the Thirty-nine Articles are silent on this. 
subject, the ministers of the Church of England hold, 
that baptism given by a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, or other Dissenting minister, being lay-baptism, is 
no baptism a at all; and they penpraly re-bentiaaed the 
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Presbyterians and other Dissenters who join their com- 
“munion. 

P. I recollect that Lesly, in his Rehearsal, alludes to 
this point. | 

C. And in a very sae Sea ae manner ; but I will not 
notice his ribaldry. 

P. My dasé position is, that the scriptures alone are 
sufficient as a rule of faith. In support of which, I re- 
fer you, in the first place, to Deuteronomy, chap. iv. 1, 2. 
© Now, therefore, hearken, O Israel, unto the statutes, 
“‘ and unto the judgments which I teach you, for to do 
** them, that ye may live, and go in and possess the land 
* which the Lord God of your fathers giveth you. Ye 
‘* shall not add unto the word which I command you, 
“neither shall ye diminish ought from it, that ye may 
*‘ keep the commandments of the Lord your God, which 
“ T command you.” And to2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, 16., «But 
- continue thou in the things which thou hast learned, 
“and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast 
“ Jearned them ; and that from a child thou hast known 
the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
‘unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
“« All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
“* profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
“instruction in righteousness.” These texts clearly 
show that the scriptures are sufficient as a’rule of faith. 
In the next place read St John’s gospel, xx. 31. “ But 
*« these are written, that yemight believe that Jesus is the 
** Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” Also 1 Cor. xv. I. 
“ Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
‘‘ which I preached unto you, which also ye have re- 
“ ceived, and wherein ye stand.” Jamesi. 21., “ Where- 
‘¢ fore lay apart all filthiness, and superfluity of naughti- 
ness, and receive with meekness the ingrafted word, 
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“which is able to save your souls.” Again, 1 Peter'i. 
23., “ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
“ incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
‘“abideth for ever.” These texts not only prove that 
the scriptures are a suflicient rule of faith, but that 
many parts of them taken singly are so. 

C. You have, indeed, made a formidable diwpley of 
texts, but not one of them in the least supports your po- 
sition. But before entering upou an examination of them, 
I may remark, that the word of God is, unquestionably, 
a‘ sufficient rule of faith, if properly understood. As to 
this there is no difference ‘of opmion between’ Catholics 
and Protestants ; but you are already aware, that we hold 
that, besides the written word. of God, or the holy scrip- 
tures, there is also an unwritten word, handed down to 
us by the Church, from Christ) rai his wih which we 
call tradition. 

Keeping this in view, I begin by observing on the quo- 
tation from Deuteronomy, that Moses therein refers not 
only to the statutes or written law, promulgated by him, 
but to the unwritten or traditionary law, as explained 
and contained in his judgments,—and which unwritten 
law was always held by the Jews in the same reverence 
and respect asthe written law. But whether these texts 
refer exclusively to the written law, as promulgated by 
Moses, or not, they have no reference whatever to the 
scriptures of the New Testament. Further, supposing 
the scriptures of the Old Testament; as interpreted by 
the Jewish Church, to have been a suticient rule of faith. 
to the Jews, you surely donot mean to ini that they are 
a sufficient rule for Christians. 

P. Certainly not. But, along with den pebeti of 
the New’ Testament, they are sufficient: . 

C. Now, with regard to the passages from the second 
epistle of St Paul to Timothy, I cannot»see how they 
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bear upon your position. _ In the chapter from which you 
quote, the Apostle puts his beloved Timothy on his 
guard against seducers ; and how was he to avoid their 
snares? By taking the Old Testament as his only rule 
of faith? No! but by continuing in the things which he 
had learned, and had been assured of, knowing of whom he 
had learned them. And in order to preserve the integ- 
rity of the faith committed to his trust, the Apostle 
thus admonishes him: «And the things that thou hast 
“heard of me among many witnesses, the same conimit 
“< thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
“ also,” chap. ii. 2... Who, then, can say that the scrip- 
tures alone were a sufficient rule even for Timothy ? 
But, then, you may say that he knew the holy scrip- 
tures from a child. True, but these could not be the 
scriptures of the New Testament,—all or the greater part 
of which were not written when Timothy. was a child; 
and though the holy scriptures, which he knew, were 
able to make him wise unto salvation, it was only through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus that they could be made 
available to salvation,-which faith he acquired through 
the preaching of St Paul, probably before he read a single 
word of the New Testament. Such is the view taken by 
Dr Hammond, a learned Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, im: the following paraphrase on the 15th verse of. 
the chapter in question : ‘Having been instructed in the 
“understanding of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
“< tament ever since thou wert a child, thou wilt, certainly, 
“« by the help of Christian doctrine which thou hast re- 
“ceived, be able to discern and understand the truth, 
“and distinguish it from the false doctrine of the Gnos- 
“ tics.” But all inspired scripture, you will say, is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, &c. Unquestionably it is so; but 
it by no means follows, that what is profitable may be 
sufficient... That.the scriptures of themselves are not 
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really held sufficient for doctrine and instruction, even by 
Protestants, is evident from three considerations. Ist, 
‘From the necessity of having pastors and teachers to in- 
struct the people. 2dly, From the fact, that all the prin- 
cipal branches of the Reformation are regulated by ar- 
‘ticles and confessions of faith. And, lastly, From the cir- 
cumstance, that there are many points of Christian faith 
and practice followed by Protestants, which are not 
clearly revealed in the scriptures. it 

I now come to the texts from St James and St Peter, 
which point out the eflicacy of the word of God. Now, 
what is meant by the expressions—<‘ the ingrafted 
word, which is able to save souls ;’ and, ‘* the word of 
God, which is to abide for ever 2?” Do they mean the 
written werd exclusively ? Most certainly they do not. 
What, then, is the word of God? The revelation of his 
will to man ; which revelation, in its original form, with 
its gradual development from time to time, was first 
handed down orally, or by tradition, from Adam to Moses, 
was still farther enlarged under Moses and the prophets, 
and finally completed under Christ and his apostles, 
whom he commissioned to make it known to all nations, 
by means of preaching and leaching, and with whom he 
premised to be all days, even to the end of the world. 
To suppose, therefore, that the word of God, which shall 
endure for ever, was to be confined to the perishable ma- 
terials of paper and ink, and that, of course, we can ad- 
mit nothing as the word of God but what has been com- 
mitted to writing, is to adopt a principle contrary ‘to the 
whole economy of God’s dispensations to.man, and in- 
consistent with the uniform practice of believers in every 
age.* a3 . 


* ¢ Tt was,” observes the learned Maimonides, (More Nevochim) 
‘‘ a piece of wisdom, that the doctrines of our religion were not 
“always committed to writing. By this means were prevented 
‘+ those varieties of opinion, those perplexities and doubts, which were 
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P. If we could have an assurance that what was com- 
municated to us orally, was the word of God, we should 
indeed believe it as such; but we can place no reliance 
upon any thing as of faith, which is not contained in the 
inspired writings. i 

C. The same motives which should induce you to be- 
lieve the scriptures to be the word of God, should also 
_lead you to believe whatever the Church of Christ be- 
lieves, and proposes to your belief ; for if the inspiration 
of the scriptures is to be believed on the testimony and 
authority of the Church, it would be unreasonable to re- 
ject that authority as to points of faith not committed to 
writing. Besides, the scriptures themselves recommend 
traditions ; and by rejecting these, we reject the scrip- 
tures as a rule. | 
_ P. It is now full time for us to enter upon the consi- 
deration of the Catholic rule of faith. 

C. Before we proceed, I should wish you to give me 
an answer to one question. 

P. Most willingly, if I can. 

C. I wish, then, to know, whether you admit the 
Christian rule of faith to have been always the same ? 

P. It could not have been always the same, till after 
the books of the New Testament were written. 

C. Then the primitive Christians had a different rule 
from Protestants. This is admitted by Dr Marsh, bishop 
of Peterboro’, in his Comparative View of the Churches, 
(p. 61.) who says that “the unwritten word was the first 
“ rule of Christianity.” Ch af 
** subsequently found to occur. For perplexities and doubts are sure 
“always to arise out Of writings and books. These instruments 
** become the subjects, and sources of dissensions. and controversies, 
‘¢ of sects and schisms ; and in relation to business, they are rendered 
“* the causes of confusion. Hence, in my Commentaries upon the 
“ Talmud, I have shown, and the law also itself attests the same, 


‘* that every thing was anciently determined by the judgment of the 
** Sanhedrim.” 


HO 
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P. There was no. occasion for any written rule in the 
days of the apostles, as their viva voce teaching was sut- 
ficient ; but a written rule became ane after their 
decease. . 

C. That is a mere gratuitous assertion; which you 
cannot support by a single text from: scripture, and you 
cannot show that any order 'was given to the apostles 'to 
leave such a rule behind them. They were not com- 
manded: to write, but to teach ; and although \a few of 
them did leave some writings behind them, yet, as I have 
already told you from high Protestant authority, these 
writings are not to be considered as regular treatises on 
the Christian religion. » If the power of teaching all na- 
tions had been limited to the apostles, which is admitted 
on all hands not to have been the case, then a written 
rule would have beenonecessary, and, at.the same time, 
so plain in itself, as to have precluded the possibility of 
being’ misunderstood. The common error of Protestants 
in thinking a written rule absolutely necessary, proceeds, 
I conceive, from this, that thev look upon the scriptures 
of the New Testament as the original source from which 
our common Christianity has been derived, whereas, in 
fact, the Christian religion, its tenets and its rites, were 
taught, believed, and practised by Christians before! a 
single word of the New Testament was written. 

P. Although you maintain that the scriptures alone 
are not; the only rule of: faith, you must, at all events; 
admit, that they are a necessary part of that rule. . Now; 
if the scriptures are a necessary part of the rule of faith, 
it follows as a matter of course, that we are. not In. error 
in thinking a written rule necessary. ; | 

C. I cannot by any means admit that specu saps. 
are a necessary part of the Christian rule of faith. 

P. You surprise me much. What, sir, reject the — 
scriptures ! | 
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_C. You misconceive me altegether. No man can 
have amore sincere respect for the holy scriptures than I 
have, and I regard them as an infallible rule of Christian 
faith, if properly understood, though, as you know, I do 
not. admit them as the whole or only rule. 

P. Why; then, do you say that the scriptures are not 
a necessary part of the rule of faith ? 

C. My reasons are two-fold. In the first- place, the 
necessary rule of Christian faith can never vary, it must 
always be the same. Now, what was the rule of the 
first Christians? Oral instruction, or, as Dr Hebert 
Marsh says, the unwritten word of God. . What was the 
rule of faith of all those barbarous nations alluded to by 
St Ireneus, who. had embraced the gospel previous to 
his times? Oral. instruction. It was not by reading 
that faith came to those who embraced the gospel, for 
faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God, 
(Rom. x. 7.); that is, by the preaching of the gospel, 
as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things? (v. 15.) In the second place, by making 
writings a. necessary part of the rule of faith, what is to 
become of those who may not have ever seen or read 
them, or who may have been deprived of them by some 
means or other? Men may be deprived of the scriptures 
in a-variety of ways, but they can never be deprived by 
the same means of their faith, nor of its necessary rule, 
for faith cannot exist: without its object, or without a 
rule by which it can be distinguished from that which is 
false. ; 

P. But you do not mean to maintain, that tradition is: 
a necessary part of the rule of faith? 

C. I do; and although I do not hold it as. the only 
rule, as long as the inspired writings shall remain extant 
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and in their present purity, yet I assert, that tradition is 
the only necessary rule of faith. bie 0% 

P. I am quite amazed at your assertion, but I shall 
wait,for an explanation. Perhaps when you bring for-. 
ward the postulata with which you have often threat- 
ened to disconcert the Reformation Society, you. will 
go into the question of tradition, and I shall then an- 
swer you. , say hi 

C. These postulata are of a very searching nature. I 
have never yet fallen in with any. Reformationist who 
could meet them openly, or look them fairly in the face ; 
and if you shall be able to controvert even one of them, 
I shall ever after look upon you as the Great Apollo. 

P. You, of course, especially refer to a recent public 
discussion ; but how could you expect, that towards the 
close of a protracted and fatiguing debate, a number of 
new points, with which your antagonist could not be 
supposed to be acquainted, could, all at once, be met 
with a satisfactory answer? It was certainly more judi- 
cious to evade a discussion upon these postulata than to 
make a hasty and unpremeditated reply. 

C. It was certainly judicious in your gallant honorary 
Secretary, to avoid grappling with these postulata, till 
he should have an opportunity of consulting with his 
colleagues ; but why, after pledging himself to answer 
them, did he get the meeting adjourned sine die? And 
why did he persist in his resolution of adjournment, 
when he saw the feelings of the audience were against it ? 

P. He had to go to London to report progress. 

_C. But he remained in Edinburgh four days there- 
after, and pledged himself, spontaneously and in writing, 
to answer the postulata in a weekly pamphlet, which I 
need not tell you never made its appearance. | 

P. Such a pamphlet may yet appear, but the Captain 
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has been so busy of late in England, that he has not been 
able to set about it. 

C. The sooner the better, for the Digens principles 
of the Reformation, as they are called, are now beginning 
to appear rather odd, even among Protestants. 

P. These principles, sir; will always stand the test of 
inquiry. 

C. And the more they are inquired into, the more un- 
tenable will they appear, in whatever way they are 
viewed. I am convinced that a more effectual plan for 
shaking these principles could not have been devised, 
than the crusade which your Society hase, set on foot 
against the Catholic religion. 

P. I have often heard you say so, and I do not doubt 
your sincerity in making the assertion, phone) I cannot 
but admire your credulity. 

C. Time, which tries all things, will show whether I 
am right in my conjecture.- If I might. presume to give 
your Society a little advice, I would ask them when they 
next meet, to reflect upon the advice given by Gamaliel 
to the council of the Jews. ‘‘ And now, I say unto you, 
‘‘ refrain from these men, and let them alone: for if 
“‘ this counsel, or this work, be of men, it: will come to 
“nought. But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
“it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God,” 
Acts v. 38, 39. 

P. I for one shall not act the part of Gamaliel. If I 
am not mistaken, Dr Doyle thinks as you do. 

C. You might have said with more propriety, that I 
think as that great and distinguished prelate thinks. In 
his celebrated letter to Lord Farnham, in reference to 
the proceedings of the Cavan. Association, for promoting 
the Reformation in Ireland, he thus addresses his lordship: 
—<‘* But, my lord, when your crusade awakes, and it has 
“< already awakened the polemic energies of the Catholic 
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“ Church in Ireland,—-when her: ministers undertake to 
“‘ expose the nakedness of Protestantism, to discuss her 
“ titles, to analyze her history, and what they call her er- 
“ rors, and her crimes, when these men paint in that lan- 
“ guage which religious zeal alone inspires, the great apos- 
** tacy (as they consider it) of the 16th century, and warn 
“men from that gulph of infidelity into which the 
“ swarms of Protestant sects are precipitating them- 
““ selves, does your lordship suppose that such appeals, 
“* proceeding from the priesthood of the people, will be 
‘* fruitless?) If I can judge from an experiment which, 
“ from my own knowledge, has been already tried upon a 
*““ small scale, and within a narrow circle, I would sup- 
** pose that the Catholic Church will become doubly se- 
« cure in Ireland, and that some thousands of the few 
“‘ Protestants which your Church now numbers, will 
“ pass over to her rival. Many Catholics, be assured, 
“my lord, anticipate, and not without cause, that a 
“number of those trees which, as they say, are now 
“‘ twice dead, will be enlivened, and take root again,— 
“‘ that many wandering stars,. which now travel unres- 
“ trained by any law, will be fixed again in their orbit,— 
“ that great numbers of men, who are now tossed about 
“ by every wind of doctrine, will come to bend in the 
“‘ temples, and adore before the altars, which their fa- 
“ thers deserted.” 

P. The pital of Dr Doyle, I Lacs never will be 
realized. 

C. It has been in part realized already. 

P. As the day is far spent, I propose that we should 
adjourn till to-morrow. 

C. We shall meet to-morrow at twelve o’clock noon. 

P. Till then, farewell. 

C. Till then, farewell. 


~ 


FOURTH DIALOGUE. _ 


Protestant. Proceed now, if you please, with the pos- 
tulata. r 


Catholic. These are as follow :— ; 


1. 
-both taught and believed by Christians, before 


or 


All necessary points ‘of :Christian doctrine were 


any part of the New Testament was written. 


. All the necessary points of Christian faith would 


by Christ’s institution have been effectually con- 
veyed’ to after-ages; although the books of the 
New Testament had never been written: 


. The holy scripture nowhere tells us plainly, that 


it contains the whole belief of the first Christians, 
or that all necessary points of faith are plain in it. 


It does not evidently appear that the holy serip- 
ture as yet has been the only rule of man’s belief. 


. There is such:a mixture of obscurity in the sa- 


cred writings, that they could never bring all to 
the same faith, worship, and communion, whe 
desired-to be directed by the scripture alone as 
the only rule of faith. — eho 


. To say that the scripture alone is the rule of 


faith, and to appeal to it for the decision of con- 


- troversies, is neither more nor less than appealing 


toa man’s own judgment,from that of all mankind. 
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7. Nothing was ever the subject of greater disputes, 
or is less fit to unite Christians at present, than 
the sense of scripture, when akon as the only rule 
of faith. 


8. All necessary points of Christianity cannot be 
drawn from scripture alone. 


9. The apostles and evangelists did not write the 
New Testament with the design that it might be 
a complete rule of the faith and worship of Chris- 
tians. 


10. The scripture recommends apostolical traditions. 


1]. The scripture also recommends Church autho- 
rity.* 


From these postulata, the inevitable conclusion is, that 
the scripture is not the whole and only rule of faith. 

P. Before I make any observations on your first pos- 
tulatum, I desire to know, if you consider a belief in the 
inspiration of the holy scriptures a necessary point of 
Christian doctrine. 

C. I do. 

P. Then your position, that all necessary points of 
Christian doctrine were taught and believed by Chris- 
tians, before any part of the New Testament was writ- 
ten, is overturned ; for there was one necessary point at 
least which the first Christians could not have believed 
in, viz. the inspiration of the New Testament, which 
was not written till after Christianity had been esta-_ 
blished. | 

C. The postulatum is not in the least degree affected 
by my admission ; for, in the Ist place, the first Chris- 

* The Rule of Faith truly stated. 
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tians believed that the apostles spoke under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and that whatever they might 
write concerning religion, would be done under the same 
divine influence ; “so that these Christians may be truly 
said to have believed, by anticipation, in the inspiration 
of the books of the New Testament. 2dly, ‘There is no 
promise to be found, either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, that the sacred writings were always to be pre- 
served ; and, in point of fact, the whole of the originals 
have been lost. 3dly, It is not an article of the Chris- 
tian faith, that the books of the New Testament. shall 
always be preserved. The belief, therefore, in the in- 
spiration of the scriptures is partly conditional and part- 
ly personal; conditional, as long as they shall exist and 
retain their purity ; and personal, in regard of those 
to whom they are made the objects of belief; for you 
must allow, that a man may be made a Christian, and 
believe all the necessary points of Christian faith, with- 
out reading a single word of the books of the old or 
-New Testament, or without being even aware of their 
existence. ‘The books of scripture,” says your great 
champion Chillingworth, (Religion of Protestants; cap. 
2.n. 159.) “ are not so much of the being of Christian 
“* doctrine, as requisite to the well-being thereof. Men 
“ may be saved without believing the scripture to be the 
‘«‘ word of God, much more without believing it to be a 
“rule, and perfect rule of faith.” Again, (cap. 2. 
n. 33.) “If men did believe the doctrines contayned in 
‘“« Scripture, it would noway hinder their salvation not 
«‘ to know whether there were any scripture or no. The 
© barbarous nations St Ireneus speakes of, were in this 
case, yet no doubt they might be saved.” 

P. In proof of the perpetuity of scripture, I refer you 
to Psalm exvii. 2. where the Psalmist says, “ that the 
* truth of the Lord endureth for ever.” And to the 
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words: of the Saviour, in Mat. xxiv. 35. “ Heaven and 
* earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
“away.” Here are clear promises for the continual en- 
durance of the word of God. : 

C. Evidently they are; but these promises do not re- 
fer to the written word. The Psalmist is merely allud- 
ing to the perpetuity of God’s promises ; and as to the 
quotation from St Matthew, as none of the books of the 
New Testament were written when our Saviour spoke, 
it is clear he refers to his unwritten doctrine, and to his 
prediction relating to the overthrow of Jerusalem and 
the general judgment ; which prediction was afterwards 
committed to writing by three of the evangelists, St 
Matt. xxiv. St Mark: xiii. St Luke xxi. 

It is unquestionable, therefore; that the necessary 
doctrines of Christianity were all taught, and believed by 
Christians before any part of the New Testament was 
written. According to Eusebius,* the church historian, 
(lib. 3. cap. 24.) St Matthew, who was the first writer, 
did not compose his Gospel till eight years after the as- 
eension of Christ, and after he had preached the gospel 
in Judea, and was about to depart from thence to plant 
Christianity in foreign nations. Hence, in the com- 
mencement of Christianity, the scripture could not, be 
the whole rule of Christian faith ; and yet it cannot: be 
denied, that the first Christians had a true and saving 
faith before the writings of the New Testament existed. 
I speak not of those Christians only who received their 
faith direct from Christ’ and his apostles, but of those 
who received it from pastors and teachers, such as the 
seven deacons, Philip, Ananias, Barnabas, and others. 
Let it be also kept in view, that the writings of the New 


* He wrote an ecclesiastical history, in ten books, besides. other 
valuable works. He was bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, and the 
confidential friend of Constantine the Great. Eusebius died in the 
year 338. 
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Testament were not composed for the purpose of teach- 
ing Christians new principles, but to enforce those which 
Christ and his apostles delivered ein word of mouth, and 
confirmed by miracles. 

P. With regard to the second postulatum, I sibs 
that it is by no means clear that the commission granted 
to the apostles, to teach all nations, was limited to ora/ 
instruction’; and you must admit, that mankind may be 
taught as well by writing as by oral teaching. 

C. If Christ had intended that all mankind should 
learn his) religion from a book, it cannot be doubted but 
that he would have given express directions to conrpose 
such a work, and to make it quite plain, and intelligible 
to the meanest capacity ;* but that this was not his de- 
sign, is evident from five considerations: 1. Because no 
order to compose such a book was ever issued ; 2. be- 
cause no such book as a joint production of the apostles 
‘was ever composed ; 3. because the majority: of them 
wrote nothing, but confined themselves to oral teaching, 
—a fact which explains their views of the meaning of the 
commission they had received ; 4. because the writings 
of the New Testament which have reached us, were not 
composed for the purpose of instructing: unconverted 
Jews and Gentiles, but for the farther assistance of those 
who had already embraced the doctrines of the gospel ; 
5. because if our Saviour had intended that mankind 
should learn his religion from a book, he would not only 
have appointed some extraordinary mode of teaching 
them the use of letters, but would have multiplied by 
‘the same means, copies of this book for their use; where- 
as the scriptures necessarily: remained a dead letter to 

* The following opinion of Rousseau is not without foundation. 
‘¢ Books are the sources of endless disputes. Human language is not 
‘+ sufficiently clear. Were God himself to speak. to. us in our lan- 


‘¢ ouages, still he would not speak so clearly but that men would find 
‘* out something or other to dispute about.”—Lettre 4 M. Beaumont. 
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‘the great body of Christians for upwards of 1400 years ; 

and even at the present day, how many true believers in 

Christ are there, who cannot read ? and how many more 

are there who can read, and yet are without the sacred- 
volume? As connected with this point, I recollect of 
being present at one of your Bible meetings, at which I 

“heard one of the speakers, Mr Dwight, son of Dr Timo- 

thy Dwight, remark, that notwithstanding the extraor- 

dinary exertions made by the Bible Societies to circulate 

the Bible, the whole circulation would not be sufficient 

to keep up the waste which would arise, were the whole 
‘of the human race put each in possession of a copy! A 

more powerful commentary on the utter inutility of these 

Societies, and their means of diffusing Christianity, could 

not have been adduced.—But we live in a wonderful 

ager ¢ 8 

as to your position that mankind may be taught the 
doctrines of Christianity by writing, as well as by oral 
instruction, I deny it altogether ; and I defy you and the 
whole Reformation Society to produce a single instance 
of these doctrines having been first acquired by reading, 
without previous oral instruction. . 

P. But how can you prove that all necessary points of 
Christian doctrine were to have been conveyed to poste- 
rity without the aid of the New Testament ? 

C. As all necessary points of Christian faith were 
promulgated and taught before any part of the New 
Testament was committed to writing, and as faith comes 
by hearing the word of God preached, the onus of prov- 
ing that writing was essential for the preservation of 
Christianity, falls upon you. That writing was not es- 
sential, is evident from the nature of Christ’s institution, 
and from the absolute promises made by him of its per- 
petual durability, for whoever attends to the terms of 
the divine commission granted by Christ to his apostles 
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to preach the gospel, and to teach all nations, and to his 
‘promise to continue with them to the end of the world, 
must admit that all necessary points of Christian faith 
would have been transmitted to us, although the books 
of the New Testament had never been written. Hence 
oral tradition is the only essential or necessary mode of 
transmitting Christian doctrine. 

P. Against the third postulatum, that the el scrip- 
ture no where plainly tells us that it contains the whole 
belief of the first Christians, or that all necessary points 
of faith are plain in it, I adduce the texts already re- 
ferred to from St Paul’s second epistle to maaisis te ili. 
bSyod G17: 

C. I have already told you on a former occasion, that 
the scriptures to which St Paul alludes, could be none 
other than those of the Old Testament, and you surely 
do not mean to say that all necessary points of faith are 
contained in it. 

P. I do not, and though I do not deny that the scrip- 
tures which Timothy had known from a child, may have 
been only those of the Old Testament, yet doubtless 
they were able, as St Paul says, to make a man wise 
unto salvation, as was the case with Timothy and all the 
faithful who existed before the coming of Christ. 

C. Not of all the faithful, for from Adam to Moses, a 
period of about 2400 years, the true knowledge of God 
and the belief in a Redeemer, were not derived from 
writings, but were preserved by oral tradition. That 
the scriptures alluded to by St Paul were not those of 
the New Testament, is clear for three reasons; Ist, 
Because some of the writings of the New Testament 
were not in existence when St Paul wrote his last epistle 
to Timothy. 2dly, Because from the writings of the 
New Testament then extant not having been collected, 
it is probable that Timothy had never seen them ; and 
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3dly, Because St: Paul-takes no notice of any of the 
writings of his fellow-apostles, nor does he allude to his 
own writings as a part of the holy scriptures. 

But how was Timothy, who had known the holy 
scriptures of the Old Testament from a child, made wise 
unto salvation? —“ Through faith which as in Christ 
Jesus,” concerning whom he perhaps knew as little be- 
fore his conversion by St Paul, as the humble eunuch 
mentioned in Acts viii. who, although apparently a 
diligent reader of the Old Testament, replied with a 
modesty which the members of your Society, would do 
well to imitate, to the question put to him by Philip, if 
he understood what he read; “ How can I, exept some 
“man should guide me ?” 

P. I consider that all things necessary to salvation, or, 
in other words; all necessary points: of faith; * are -evi- 


*< The system of fundamentals is, in the first place, incompatible 
‘¢ with the very principles themselves of the Reformation. Ere the 
‘* Protestant adopt the alleged expedient, he ought, of course, to have 
‘¢ proved that the sacred volume does indeed contain it,—that is, that 
“ the sacred volume does really point out and establish the distine- 
“+ tion between fundamental and unfundamental doctrines,—specifying, 
“¢ moreover, at the same time, which are the fundamental, and which 
“ are not the fundamental articles. What is the fact? Why, that 
‘¢ although the defenders of the system have been incessantly | urged to 
*¢ make out and establish these important points, yet have, they never, 
‘¢ with all their labour and ingenuity, been as yet able to do so. Not 
*¢ even have they produced so much as one single text, which, in its 
“¢ true and natural signification, favoured,—I will not say directly, but 
“* even indirectly,—the preposterous notion. On the ee the 
“¢ scripture is full of passages which condemn it. 

“¢ In the next place, it is most certain, that the disciples of, Christ 
“¢ never permitted—never suffered without the severest censure—any, 
*¢ even the slightest inroad, to be made upon the doctrines of his di-: 
‘¢ vine religion... St Paul declares, that faith, just like: the divinity 
“¢ itself, is ‘one.’ And he, for this reason, pronounces anathema upon 
“¢ whosoever shall presume to teach a different doctrine from himself. 
“ St John. proclaims, that whosoever abideth not in. the doctrine. of 
‘ Christ is not of God. Such are the maxims of the apostles,—such 
‘¢ the spirit of toleration inculcated-by these holy personages. I can 
“* only say this, that if the system of fundamentals is ;true, then are 
“* their maxims false. _ aie 

*¢ In the third place, I will remark, what is a certain and incon- 
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dently and particularly contained in scripture: This is 
a principle which all Protestants profess and maintain. 


“ testable fact, that never, until the epoch of the Reformation, was 
** there known, or even so much as ever suggested, so singular a. 
‘¢ distinction as that of fundamental and unfundamental articles of 
‘¢ Christian faith. Such opinion was unknown to all the fathers, and 
“¢ to.all the councils, | It was unknown to every class of the Christian 
** public ;—not to the Catholics only, but even to every sect of heresy. 
*¢ The general, or rather the unanimous, sentiment of the whole Chris- 
** tian universe, until the above stated period, was, that there exists 
*¢ only one faith. by which salvation may be attained, and only one 
*¢ church in which this one faith is professed. 
‘** Wherefore, behold the awful difficulties which these men—that 
‘is, the defenders of fundamentals—are compelled to admit. God 
“¢ reveals certain truths to his creatures, and. yet, according to the al- 
“ Jeged system, men are at liberty not to believe them; they have the 
*¢ privilege to reject doctrines which the Eternal Wisdem has thought 
‘* proper to impart to them for the aid and security of their salvation. 
*« But if so, where then is the use or the benefit of revelation ? If men. 
‘«-are really at liberty to deny, or to reform, the instructions of ‘the 
‘“‘ Almighty, would it not be just as well, or rather ‘better, that he 
‘¢ should at once have continued silent ? However, such precisely as 
*¢ this is the liberty which the advocates of fundamentals are under 
“¢ the necessity of defending, and which also they profanely arrogate to 
*¢ themselves, Slay 
“¢ ¢ But,’ they reply, ¢ surely all the doctrines of revelation are not 
‘¢ ¢ necessary for man’s salvation.’ ‘ Well; but how then,’ I would 
‘« say to these men, ‘ how do you know, and by what means can you 
*¢ ¢ be reasonably assured, that God has indeed revealed truths which 
** © are not necessary ? Such gratuitous hypothesis is certainly repug- 
“ ¢ nant to the notions of the divine wisdom, and overturns the very 
‘¢ ¢ principle by which yourselves establish the necessity of the order 
© itself of revelation. And neither is this all; for to the feelings, not 
“** only of piety, but of reason, it appears even more preposterous to 
*6.¢ assert, that men may deny without danger, or reject with impv- 
‘SS nity, certain parts of revelation, than it is to maintain that there 
‘¢ ¢ exists no revelation at all.’ 
s¢ If, then, a comparison were instituted between the. ee of the 
a fundamentalists and. that of the Socinians, I should: say, that the 
*¢ opinions of these unbelievers—profane and dreadful as they are— 
‘6 are yet, after all, more consistent, more rational, and less insulting to 
@ahe Divinity itself, than. are the .sentiments ‘of the former. . For 
‘ there is something less revolting in the idea of rejecting revelation, 
‘s because men believe that God has not spoken to them, than there is 
“ in the insolence of rejecting, as the defenders of fundamentals do, 
‘¢ certain portions or doctrines of it, which, at the same nee they 
own have been delivered to us by the Eternal Wisdom,” : 
After pointing’ out the dreadful results of such a system, the learned 
writer thus proceeds: ‘* Such as these are a few of the many alarming 
“¢ consequences which result from the circumstance of subjecting the 
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 CiIn a general sense, all the articles of Christian faith 
may be-said to be evidently contained in scripture, for 
there is no article of faith which is not conveyed to us 
either by evident and particular texts of scripture, or by 
apostolical traditions, to which the scripture itself bears 
testimony, as may be seen in 2 Thess. ii. 15., and iii. 6. 
&c. But it is of no use talking of points of faith which 
Protestants think necessary, till they agree among them- 
selves what these are. That they have not yet done, and, 
I predict, never will do. When we come to discuss the 
question of tradition, we shall see a little farther into the 
subject, and I shall dismiss this point with this remark, 
that this principle of Protestants, that all things neces- 
sary to salvation are evidently, and in particular, con- 
tained in scripture, is a principle which was evidently 
false in our Saviour’s time ; for it was not then evident 
either that the New Testament was to be written, or that 
when written, it was to contain all the particulars of 
Christ’s doctrine. . | 
P. Your fourth postulatum is, that it does not evidently 

appear that the holy scripture, as yet, has been the only 
rule of man’s belief. This proposition is contrary to what. 
we see passing around us every day in the religious 
world, for it is evident that the scriptures are taken as. 
the only rule of belief by numbers of Christians ; and the 
very circumstance of the numerous new sects which are. 
springing up from time to time, demonstrates the fact,— 
though, unfortunately, these also prove another fact much 
‘¢ doctrines of religion to the feeble and selfish tribunal of human rea- . 
‘** son. Men know not thus what it is that they may surrender with- 
‘‘ out danger, or with security retain. ‘They possess no principle. 
‘* whereby they can make the useful but profane distinction—I say. 
‘* profane, because to imagine that God has spoken in vain,—that he 
** has revealed a set of superfluous doctrines,—what is this but an in- 


‘* sult to his wisdom, and the condemnation of his impenetrable coun- 
“¢ sels 2?’ Difficulties of Protestantism. 
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to-be regretted, that the rule is not sufficiently or pro- 
perly understood by many of them. 

C. All Protestants pretend to make the scriptures their 
only rule of faith; but the real question is; is: it evident 
that they have done so? To assert that they have, is to 
suppose: tx limine what is false; viz: that no‘man can have 
any faith, or adopt’ any system of religion, till he reads 
the scriptures. Now, it is not clear that any man ever yet 
made the scriptures his only rule of faith, for no man’ ever 
acquired: a’ knowlege of Christianity but’ by means of 
oral instruction ; and although a man, on coming to read 
the’ scriptures, may see cause to adopt a system of re- 
ligion different from that in which he had been educated, 
he still retains a:great part of the original creed, which he 
acquired before he entered upon the study of the scrip- 
tures. But how are the differences among those churches 
which profess to take! the Bible as their only rule of faith, 
to be accounted for? How happens it that one man is a 
Presbyterian, another an Independent, one a Quaker, 
another a Baptist, and so on? I speak here, of course, 
of those only who have been educated in these different 
professions. Can we suppose that their opinions are 
perfectly free from the tinge of early impressions and 
prejudices? or that when they first began to read the’ 
Bible, they did so without any prepossession in favour 
of the doctrines of their respective sects? To argue for 
the afhirmative, would betray a total unacquaintance with 
human nature. In fact, sir, there are few persons who 
have not made a choice of a religion before they entered 
upon a serious examination of the scriptures ; and each 
person who, for the first time, enters upon their perusal, 
does so in the firm conviction that the tenets of his party. 
are therein to be found. 

P. It must be admitted, that early impressions may, 
and do sometimes, prejudice a man in favour of the 

I 
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opinions he has been educated in ; but still every man 
must try the truth of his system by the Bible, which 
will lead him to a knowledge of the truth. 

C. Every Protestant who reads or can read the Bible, 
professes to take his system from it, and disagreement 
after disagreement follows ; but it is certainly not the 
Bible that occasions this, for it cannot make men believe 
that bishops are necessary in England, and unnecessary 
in Scotland ; or that infant baptism is necessary in one — 
house, and unnecessary in that which immediately ad- 
joins it; or that infant or adult baptism is necessary in 
the New Town of Edinburgh, and unnecessary in the 
Qld Town? If education had not a most powerful in- 
fluence in religion, how does it happen that few men 
change their belief, but adhere most devoutly” to the 
system in which they were nurtured ? 

P. I cannot solve the question but by aiimiilitaye: your 
hypothesis to a certain extent. 

C. That is just admitting a part of my case. Pope 
justly says, nike: 


“¢ "Tis education forms the common mind,— 
-« Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,”’ 


P. But we are not to imagine, because men generally 
follow the religious system in which they have been 
brought up, that they are therefore dissemblers or hy- 
pocrites. 

C. By no means, for doubtless there are many sincere 
and well-meaning persons in every Christian communion ; 
some of whom, if asked why they are of such and such a 
denomination of Christians, could. give as their only 
reason for being so, that their parents, or guardians, or 
friends, were of the same denomination before them. 

P. That there are many persons among the various 
Protestant denominations who could give no better an- 
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swer, is a position I will not contest; but there are 
many, very many, among Catholics, in the same situation. 

C. Undoubtedly there are ; but I do not think their 
number is comparatively so great as that of Protestants, 
—for, as far as my own experience goes, (and I know as 
much of Protestants as of Catholics) I have found the 
latter generally better acquainted with the principles of 
their religion, than the former are with theirs. 

. P. On a former occasion you told me that you did not 
know what Protestant principles are, and you now speak 
as if you knew them. . 

C. I stated, on the authority of Edmund Burke, that 
Protestantism was a mere negation; and when I said that 
I did not know what Protestant principles were, I did 
not mean those of any particular system or denomination, 
but the principles of protestantism taken as a whole; for 
it is evident that, according to the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism,—that every man has a right to inter- 
pret scripture according to his own judgment,—it is im- 
possible for any man to say what these principles are, or 
may be, seeing that what one man asserts as the doctrine 
of scripture is denied by another; and yet the one is as 
good a Protestant as the other. It follows from thence, 
that Protestants are not guided by any fixed principles, 
—and that error necessarily forms a component part of 
their system. Let us try the matter by a syllogism. 

1. Two contradictory doctrines cannot both be true. 
For instance, it cannot be true that infant baptism is ne- 
cessary, and also true that it is not necessary. Or that 
Episcopal ordination is necessary, and also unnecessary. 

2. But these contradictory doctrines are held by Pro- 
testants. 

3. Therefore Protestants hold doctrines which cannot 
be true. 
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P. Not being in the habit of associating much with 
Catholics, I cannot make a comparison, with any preten- 
sions.to accuracy, between them and Protestants, in re- 
lation to a knowledge of their respective tenets ; but I 
have always understood that Catholics are very ignorant 
in matters of religion. we 

C. I do not wonder at that, for such is- the common 
opinion among Protestants; but itis an erroneous opinion. 
Without intending any personal offence to my Protes- 
tant fellow-citizens, I assert that, if out of the 12 or 
13,000 Catholics in Edinburgh, six were selected at ran- 
dom, of different ranks in life, and pitted against six 
Protestants selected in the same way, and of the same 
ranks,—the six Catholics would show a more thorough 
knowledge of the principles of Christianity’ than their 
six Protestant brethren. 

P. If you knew the vast progress. which the different 
religious. societies have made in enlightening the minds 
of Protestants, you would: not have been so ready in 
throwing down the gauntlet of defiance. The Bible is 
now within the'reach of every man. : 

C. May every man then make a good use of it! But’ 
how can this be, when every man considers it as a new 
revelation, made to and for himself individually ? 

P. I am sure no man thinks that it is. ; 

C. Be that. as it may, it is enough if aman acts as if 
he did think so ; and that a man who takes the Bible as 
his only rule of faith, and makes his own dear self the sole 
judge of the meaning of its contents, without any regard’ 
to' the doctrines taught and believed by the Catholic 
Church, in-all ages, acts'as if he considered it a new re- 
velation made to and for himself, is quite manifest. 
When the Bible, for the first time, is put into the hands 
of an ignorant man, and when he is told to read it and 
judge for himself, he is apt to overlook altogether the 
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original constitution of Christianity, and to fancy that 
the Church in which God set apostles, prophets, pastors, 
and teachers, no longer exists; or that if it do exist at 
all, it exists only in name ;—that it is now no longer a 
living body, composed -of those who teach, and of those 
who are taught,—compact and united in all its parts, 
having a regular succession of pastors administering the 
sacraments, excommunicating offenders, and condemning 
heresy,—but a mere shadow, having indeed a fleeting 
and visionary form, but without substance. 

P. In answer to your fifth postulatum, I begin by ob- 
serving, that the scriptures are clear as to all necessary 
points ; and that whatever cannot be drawn from them, 
as plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequences, cannot, 
and ought not to be required of any man as matter of 
belief ; for, to use the words of Chillingworth, c. vi. sec. 
56. “Iam fully assured that God does not, and there- 
* fore that men ought not, to require any more of any 
“man than this,—to believe the scripture to be God’s 
** word, to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to 
“ live according to it.” I therefore maintain, that the 
scriptures are plain and easy to be understood, as to all 
necessary or essential points of faith and. practice. 

C. When you shall tell me what all those necessary 
points of faith and practice are, as well as those wnne- 
eessary points, about which Protestants agree to differ, 
I shall then know on what footing I stand, and answer 
you accordingly. To say, however, that the scriptures 
are plain and easy to be understood, is just as much as 
to say that they are plainly and easily understood by all 
Christians. But how stands the case? Quite the other 
way, as is evident from the infinite variety of Christian 
denominations which take the Bible for their only rule 
of faith. Now, if there be no obscurity m the sacred 
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writings, and if they are plain and easy to be understood, 

why all these differences ? | Ebi 
The following observations of Dr Hawarden, (Rule of 

Faith) * on the obscurity of many parts of scripture, are 


* « Karly in the seventeenth century,” says Mr Butler, (Historical 
Memoirs of the English, Irish, and Scottssh Catholics, vol. ii. p. 308.) 
*¢ Doctor Hawarden, who had taught theology for several years in 
‘‘the English College at Douay, with great applause, came into 
“¢ England, and distinguished himself by many polemic writings, in 
‘+ which there is an union seldom found, of brevity, accuracy, clear- 
*< ness, order, and close reasoning.” Shortly after his arrival, the 
celebrated Dr Clarke published his treatise on the scripture doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which the doctrine of the Socinians, respecting 
Jesus Christ, was supported with great ingenuity. ‘* Tritheism,”’ 
continues Mr Butler, ** Arianism, and Sabellianism, are the rocks 
** upon one of which the adventurer in the Trinitarian controversy too 
“often splits. Dr Clarke professed to steer clear of the first, by 
“ denying the self-existence of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; of 
‘¢ the second, by maintaining their derivation from, and subordination 
‘¢ to the Father ; and of the third, by maintaining the personality and 
‘+ distinct agency of each person of the Trinity.” Dr Clarke met a 
powerful opponent in Dr Hawarden, who published an answer to his 
work, which led to a conference between them, in the presence of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George the second, Mrs Middleton, a 
Catholic Lady, and Dr Courayer, the defender of the English ordina- 
tions. Before proceeding in the conference, Dr H. wished Dr C. 
to answer him one question, the answer to be expressed either by the 
affirmative or negative monosyllable—a proposition to which Dr €. 
assented. ‘* Then I ask,” (said Dr H.) ‘‘can God the Father 
‘¢ annihilate the Son and the Holy Ghost? answer me, yes or no ?” 
Dr Clarke continued for some time in deep thought, and then said, 
‘¢ Tt was a question which he never considered.” Here the conference 
. ended. An answer in either way destroys the whole of Dr Clark’s 
system. 

Another work of Dr H. highly recommended by Mr Butler is his 
Treatise, titled, ‘‘Charity and Truth.” “Those,” observes Mr Butler, 


¢ Who deal damnation round the land, 
¢ On each, they judge a foe,’ ( Pope.) 


“¢ should, for their penance and improvement, be enjoined to read onee 
“¢ in every week, the second chapter of this excellent work. The 
‘¢ result of what it propounds is,—Ist, That whatever be the religious 
‘¢ belief of the parents of a person who is baptized, and whatever be 
‘< the faith of the person who baptizes him, he becomes in the instant 
‘< of his baptism a member of the Holy Catholic Church, mentioned 
‘¢in the Apostles’ Creed; 2dly, That he receives in his baptism 
‘- justifying grace and justifying faith; 3dly, That he loses the 
‘¢ former by the commission of any mortal sin; 4thly, That he loses 
‘¢ the latter by the commission-of a mortal sin against faith, but does 
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well deserving of attention. “ First, a writing that is 
“ obscure in things relating to practice and manners, can- 
“ not, without a miracle, unite all in the same profession, 
‘‘ who positively desire to be directed by 7 alone ; but ¢ 
« must necessarily draw them into parties, factions, and 
“endless confusion ; especially if the obscurity of it 
* springs chiefly from this, that each side of the dispute, 
‘ separately considered, has either an apparent evidence, 
“or a strong presumption in its favour. Now, this is so 
“ visibly the case of the holy scripture, in several in- 
‘ stances, that a man must have a very small share of 
“* sincerity who can deny it. 

© For example: Did St Paul sin as oft as he called 
God to witness in his epistles? And cag it never be a 
“ Christian duty to take an oath, which is, for confirma- 


“not lose it by the commission of a mortal sin of any other kind. 
* Shly, That without such wilful ignorance, or wilful error, as 
* amounts to a crime in the eye of God, a mortal sin against faith is 
“* never committed. And 6thly, That, except in an extreme case, no 
‘¢ individual is justified in imputing, even in his own mind, this criminal 
‘¢ ignorance, or‘criminal error, to any other individual. Tei is to be ob- 
¢¢ served, that the work from which these propositions have been extract- 
ed, is held by the Catholics in universal esteem ; and has been recently 
us re-published, under the sanction of all the Irish prelates. ,May it 
‘© not be asked, whether these tenets be not comformable to the gospel ? 
“6 And whether a greater conforimty, in this respect, to the doctrine 
‘* of the sacred volume, can be found in the tenets of any other 
* church ?” 

The writer takes leave to observe, that some time ago, he sent the 
last mentioned work (Charity and. Truth) for perusal to a learned 
‘Doctor of the established Church of Scotland, distinguished for his 
knowledge of the forms of procedure in the Scottish ecclesiastical 
courts. The occasion which gave rise to it was this,—The writer 
being present at the memorable debate, which took place in the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, on Dr L.’s motion to petition against 
Catholic emancipation, Dr I. who moved the counter motion, that the 
Presbytery should not petition, especially alluded to the tenet of 
exclusive salvation, which Catholics in particular are supposed to hold 
too rigidly as the chief argument, which, at one time, weighed with 
him against emancipation ; and as he was satisfied that the worthy 
Doctor had misunderstood the real Catholic doctrine as to that point, 
he sent him the work in question ; on perusing which, he believed 
that Dr I. would consider the Church of Scotland was itself even 
more exclusive than the Catholic Church. 
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“ tion to men, an end of all strife, Heb. vi. 162 Yet we 
“are positively warned. by our heavenly Master noi. to 
** swear at all, Matt. v.34. And this is even recom- 
“mended above all things, James v. 12. 

* Did St John.sin when he called the aged fathers, | 
“ John ii. 13? or St Paul, when he called himself and 
‘‘ others doctors or masters, Aidasxdres? Yet we read 
“expressly, ‘ Call no man your father upon earth 3 
< € Neither be you called masters, for.oneis your Master, 
“ « to wit, Christ,’ Matt. xxiii. 9, 10. 

“ The like question may be asked of the day of pub- 
“lick worship, whether Christians are bound to keep 
“ the seventh day, that is Saturday, holy, as Christ and 
“< his apostles.certainly did? or must the Sabbatarians, 
‘ because they will neither keep the eighth day holy, 
“nor work upon the seventh, be listed amongst the 
“* heretics? 

“‘ Whether children may and ought to be christened 
‘“‘ whilst they are incapable of that instruction which our 
« blessed Saviour appoints before baptism, Matt. xxviii. 
«19, though when He bid his apostles to let little chit- 
“< dren come to him, they came not to be christened, 
‘¢ Luke xvii. 15, 16? 

« Whether washing of feet be not as much command- 
“ed, John xiii. 8. 10. 14, as either baptism or the Lord's 
“ Supper? and whether it be not as much a sacra- 
<< ment ? 

“ Whether baptism, confirmation, Acts viii. 17. and 
‘‘ extreme unction, Jam. v. 14, were not all to be con- 
“‘ tinued, or all to be laid aside, after the apostolical 
“age, in which the Jews and Gentiles were cemented © 
“ into one Church by means of Jewish ceremonies, as 
« Acts xvill. 18; xxi. 20. 24. 26; xxiv. 18? 

“« Whether St Luke has faithfully related the words 
« of Christ, Luke vi. 30? or whether this be an indis- 
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“« pensable duty of all who have any thing to give or to 
“ lose, ‘ Give to every man that asks of thee: < And of 
“© © him that takes away thy goods, ask them not again ?’ 
_ © Whether, as Abraham and David had. many wives 
© at once, the same be not allowable to Christians ? 

«« Whether the holy scripture gives us any rule to 
“ distinguish in that which Christ says to his apostles, 
“‘ whether it be said to them only, or to them as Chris- 
‘< tians, or to them as pastors in general? Or is it un- 
‘‘ lawful for a Christian to have money in his purse ? 
“‘ Matt. x. 9. Is he commanded to wear sandals, Mark 
‘* vi. 9, and mot to put on two coats ? ib. 

«Is a trading nation exempt from the injunctions of 
“< the gospel? Or is it a false gospel which says, ‘ Lend, 
“ hoping for nothing thereby 2?’ Luke vi. 35. 

“« In Christ’s sermon upon the mountain, Matt. v. vi. 
“vii. is there any thing advised, which is not com- 
““ manded 2 Does the scripture set any mark to distin- 
“guish these different qualities? Or can a Christian 
“«‘ love Christ, and inherit his promises, without keeping 
«‘ his commands ? John xiv. 16. 21. 23, 24. 

«« Secondly, Scripture alone can never unite all in the 
« same belief, unless they agree what is plain in it, and 
‘‘ what is not. But till one man can see with another 
“¢ man’s eyes, this is never like to happen. How many 
“ party quarrels and opinions have been struck out of 
_ these few words, ‘ This is my body, this is my blood ? 
« yet all parties protest they are in earnest, and that. 
“ the text is evidently on their side. To a Zuinglian it 
“is wonderfully plain by mere scripture, that there is 
“< nothing received in the sacrament but bread and wine. 
« To a Calvinist, it is infinitely plainer, that Zuinglius 
“ig mistaken, and that the true body and blood of 
“ Christ is actually present, not indeed to the sacrament, 


“but to the worthy receiver. But Luther will tell 
; é‘ pas 
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“you, that his brother-reformers are a couple of asses ; 
“that they learn their doctrine from the devil; and 
“‘ that we must either charge a lie upon the Holy Ghost, 
*“ or confess that the sacred body and blood of Christ are 
“truly and really present to the sacrament itself, as 
“well as to the receiver.—Luther Serm. de Sacram. 
“ Corp. et Sang. Chr. an. 1527. And that all are 
““ wicked heretics who hold that the body and blood of 
«* Christ are not received into our mouths in the blessed 
““ sacrament.—Luth. Thesi 28, cont. Lovan, an. 1545. 

« And it is very remarkable, that there was never 
‘** such a swarm of disagreeing opinions known in Chris- 
“‘ tendom as since the holy scripture has been set up for 
* the only rule and standard of Christian religion. 

“« Thirdly, Wagers are not the most philosophical 
“‘ proofs. But if the bible were put into the hands of 
“< fifty Indian philosophers apart, and every one of them 
‘© were desired to draw from it a scheme of the neces- 
‘sary parts of Christian religion, ’tis more than fifty to 
“one they would neither agree in any one system, nor 
‘ with that of any church in Christendom now in being.” 

I think that no person who attentively considers the 
foregoing remarks, will maintain, that the scriptures are 
plain and easy to be understood, or that by taking them 
as the only rule of faith, all men could be a to the 
same faith, worship, and communion. 

P. With reference to the sixth postulatum, I do not 
see that because a man appeals to scripture for the de- 
cision of any controverted point, he can be said to appeal 
to his own judgment. In making such an appeal, every 
man, no doubt, must exercise his judgment upon the 
meaning of what he reads ; but still he may be influenced, © 
more or less, by the Tudbmedit of others in the veering 
sions to which he may arrive. 

C. There can be no doubt he may ; and it is 5 vada 
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dispute that the great mass of Christians are guided by 
‘no other rule than the judgment of those whom they 
‘consider qualified to direct them ; but whatever may be 
‘the opinions of others, no individual who makes the 
‘scripture his only rule of faith, considers himself bound 
to follow these, if not agreeable to the sense he himself 
‘draws from scripture ; and therefore he may be truly 
said to appeal to his own judgment from that of all 
mankind. If the effect of an appeal to scripture were 
to reconcile the differences which exist among those who 
follow it as the only rule of faith, this postulatum might 
be questioned; but such an appeal has produced pong 
but endless divisions. 

«« When you observe,” says Dr Hawarden, “a man 
‘‘ running divisions upon the Bible, and at length soar- 
“ing so high as to make it the only rule of Christian 
“ belief, do not think he forgot himself in the rapture, 
‘«« or that he will not find his accounts at the foot of the 
“reckoning. For by telling you that it is the only 
“rule and standard of religion, he discreetly makes his 
‘« own dear self the wise, great, sovereign, independent, 
‘ universal judge, both of the Bible itself, and of all re- 
« ligious controversies that ever were or ever will be 
“ started. If so, ’twould be injustice to imagine that 
‘he forgot his interest in the heat of his ecstasy. No, 
« he took the only way of setting himself and his betters 
‘“‘ upon the level, and of securing his cause. For how 
« could he put it upon a surer issue than by making 
“himself supreme judge of it? It cannot fail in his 
« hands... And if any pretend to lodge an appeal against 
“‘ him, to carry the matter to a higher court, and over- 
<¢ rule his sentence, he begs their pardon. What if he 
«« be under age, a link-boy, acrier of milk or mackerel ? 
“ This lessens not his character. He is born to bea 
‘< peer, a sovereign judge, a pope, in religion. What if 
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‘“‘ he cannot read the Bible? No matter; let him hear 
“it; and after such an inquiry as his time and abilities 
*« will allow, whatever he sincerely judges to be the sense 
“¢ of it (be it to dethrone the Son of God himself or the 
“* Holy Ghost) ‘is so very sacred, that you cannot touch 
“‘ his person, estate, or credit, on that account, without 
“* persecuting the Gospel. But what if his opinion be 
‘ singular? what if all mankind appear on the other 
“ side of the question? ’Tis all the same. In thecon- 
“ cerns of conscience and religion, they are no more his 
“ judges than he is theirs. If they condemn him, he 
‘** condemns them; and so they are quits. This being 
“« the undoubted privilege necessarily consequent to that 
“noble maxim, The holy scripture is the only rule of 
“ faith ; it is not at all to be admired, either that it has 
“‘ found abettors, or that it has stocked the world with 
“* more religions than either numbers or names can reach 
S10. ; 

*« The distance, then, is not so great as it is commonly 
“ thought between Rome and Geneva, unless it be this, 
“ that there is only one Pope at Rome; and in every 
“« Reformed Church, there are as many sovereign, inde- 
“‘ pendent judges of all controversies in religion as there 
“ are individuals. Nay, Sorbon will tell you, that in'some 
“ cases, the Pope’s deliberate and mature judgment may 
“ be overruled. But let a tapster’s boy maturely pro- 
“ nounce upon the scripture, no power upon earth can 
‘* either reverse or overrule the sentence.” 

P. The same objections which you bring against an 
appeal to seripture, apply with equal force to an appeal 
to tradition, to which you have recourse in all your con- 
troversies with Protestants. 

C. The appeal to tradition rests upon a totally dif. 
ferent ground ; for in making such an appeal, a man does 
not rely upon his own judgment, but upon what he has 
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received from others as taught in all ages since the days 
of the apostles. 

P. The seventh postulatum is unfortunately too true. 
The Bible, you have properly said, is not the cause of 
the disputes in religion, but from what then do they pro- 
ceed? Evidently from a misunderstanding of the sense 
of scripture. | 

C. You are quite right; but although the scripture 
cannot truly be said to be the cause of the divisions 
among Christians, inasmuch as it is infallibly true in it- 
self, and cannot, if properly understood, deceive any 
man; yet the obscurity and ambiguity which pervade 
many parts of scripture, have misled many persons, I 
may say with truth, every person who acts as if it were 
his only rule of faith. : 

“Is it not then,” continues Hawarden, “a fair im- 
“ peachment of Providence, to suppose that the only 
“rule for ending disputes and healing divisions among 
‘“« Christians, is that which, for one controversy that it 
“* cures, creates a million ? Is this consistent either with 
“‘ the goodness and wisdom of God, or with the deep 
“* concern which our blessed Redeemer expressed for the 
“unity of his Church? John xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. °Tis 
“« strange the heart of a Christian should be ever capable 
‘“‘ of entertaining such a thought. And who can suffi- 
“ ciently either reckon up, or lament the dismal conse- 
“« quences of this fatal error ? 

«« When Lucifer undertook to tempt Christ, his weapon 
“‘ was scripture alone. Then indeed he was foiled: 
‘‘ but has since pushed his fortune with more success 
“ against his followers. What incurable animosities has 
“ he both raised and fomented, what inconceivable and 
‘‘ contradictory errors has he advanced, under the tempt- 
“ing colour of scripture alone, and plain scripture! 
“For my part, I cannot but apprehend, that he has 
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“ruined more by this one stratagem, than the gospel 
* has saved. 

* Can the scripture then be false, or can plain scrip- 
“ture deceive any man? No. But the scripture is 
« notialways plain, when it appears to beso. And it is 
“ this appearance, this mistaken evidence, that has filled 
“ Christendom with endless strifes, has thrown it into 
“< the most violent and opposite convulsions, is the rock 
“* of scandal, and the ruin of souls. For nothing leads 
‘“men into such strong delusions as inspired writings, 
‘© when read without the key, or when taken for such a 
‘rule as they were never designed to be; that is, when 
‘pride is the interpreter, and those methods are over- 
‘‘ looked which Providence appointed to distinguish 
“real evidence from a counterfeit. appearance. Seem- 
“‘ ing truth is the seed of all errors. And Satan never 
“thrives so well, as when transfigured i into an angel of 
‘Ohehts? 

I should now wish ‘i be informed if your Society has 
not found out a panacea for the cure of all the mis- 
understandings and divisions which exist among those 
who make the Bible their only rule of faith? 

P. The cure lies in the Bible itself. Let every man 
apply himself to the reading of the Bible, and pray to 
God to direct him in his inquiries after the truth ; and 
there can be no doubt, if he asks with the proper dispo- 
sitions, that his request will be granted. 

C. If such a prayer be founded on the false assump- 
tion, that the promises of Christ to his Church have 
failed, no person professing to believe “the Holy 
«¢ Catholic Church,” can offer it up without the grossest 
presumption. Individuals who choose to be guided by 
no other rule but the Bible, as interpreted by themselves, 
may, indeed, pray that they may be enabled to find out 
the truth, which they can do only by finding out the 
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true Church ; but to expect that God will communicate 
an extraordinary revelation to every man, independently 
of his Church, is not only inconsistent with his own re- 
vealed plans, but if adopted as a principle, would open 
a door to the wildest extravagance and fanaticism. 

~P. I am aware that many excesses have been com- 
mitted under the pretence of private inspiration, and I 
do not advocate such a doctrine. We are enjoined to try 
the spirits whether they be of God,—that is, to compare 
their doctrines with the scripture. 

C. I have, on a former occasion, explained to you the 
meaning of that text, which has ‘no reference whatever 
to a trial by scripture. But, supposing for argument’s 
sake it had, it could not surely mean, that one private 
spirit was to try another private spirit, or that one man 
who pretends to be guided by an interior illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, was to try another man who pretended 
to be endowed with the same divine gift. For the one 
has certainly, for aught that is evident, as good a right 
to.assume that he is right as the other, et vice versa. 
But in order to see the effects of the private spirit, at- 
tend to me for a few moments, while I introduce to 
your notice a few of the leading private-inspiration 
fanatics. XE | 

The first I shall notice, are Montanus, Maximilla, 
and Priscilla, and their followers, who lived as far back 
as the second century, and who were guilty of the 
greatest folly and blasphemy, by teaching that the Holy 
Spirit having failed to save mankind by Moses, and 
afterwards by Christ, had enlightened them, and sancti- 
fied them to accomplish this great work. The two 
former, as related by Eusebius, the father of church 
history, finished their mission by hanging themselves, 
(Eccles. Hist. 1. v. c. 15.) There were other heretics 
besides these in the primitive, as well as in the middle 
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ages, butall these were outdone in impiety and blas- 
phemy, by the privaperesperation! men of your own mis- 
named Reformation. - 

P. You of course allude to Stork, Muncer, and the 
other Anabaptists of Germany and the Low Countries, 
who carried their impiety toa lamentable extent. They 
professed, through the medium of dreams, visions, and 
revelations, to hold immediate communication with God ; 
and pretended that they were ordered by him to kill all 
the wicked, and to establish a kingdom of the just, who, 
to become such, were all to be re-baptized. 

C. Bockhold, a tailor, commonly called John of Ley- 
den, who was one of the heads of the sect of Anabaptists, 
proclaimed himself King of Sion. During his career in 
Munster, where he for a time ruled with sovereign sway, 
he committed the greatest excesses, marrying eleven 
wives at a time, and putting them and others of his 
subjects to death, at the motion of his supposed interior 
spirit.—(Hist. Abreg. de la Reform. par Gerard Brandt, 
tom. i. p. 46.—Mosheim, by Maclaine, vol. iv. p. 452. 

He also sent parties of his disciples to take possession 
of Amsterdam and other cities, which he declared had 
been made.a present of to him by God. These ran naked 
through the streets, howling out—‘ Woe to Babylon! 
“‘ woe to the wicked!” and when they were apprehend- 
ed, and on the point of being executed, for their sedi- 
tions and murders, they sang and danced on the scaffold, 
exulting in the imaginary light of their spirit. (Brandt 
p- 49. &c. Milner’s End of Religious Controversy, 
letter vi.) 

P. There seems to have been a rivalry among the — 
leaders of the Anabaptists. 

C. Yes; Herman, the drunken cobler, not content 
with declaring himself the Messiah, actually proclaimed 
himself to be, as stated by Alexander Ross, in his View of 
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All Religions,“ God:the Father.” His instructions .to his 
hearers were short and pithy : “‘ Kill the priests, kill all 
‘the magistrates in the world. Repent: your redemp- 
‘tion is at hand.”—-(Brandt p. 51.) David George, 
whom Ross quaintly calls, “the miracle of the Ana- 
“ baptistical religion,” persuaded a numerous sect of 
Anabaptists, that <“the doctrine both of the Old and the 
“ New Testament was imperfect, but that his own was 
“‘ perfect, and that he was the true Son of God.”— 
Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 434. 

P. Let us leave these lamentable details, which exhi- 
bit the depravity of man when given over to a reprobate 
mind, and abandoned to his own imaginations— 

C. And allowed to twist and pervert ‘the oracles ‘of 
divine truth to his own wayward whims and. fancies. 
These details are indeed lamentable, but the excesses 
which they develop were the first fruits of your Refor. 
mation, and you must excuse me, if I follow the subject 
a little farther. 

P. By introducing me, perhaps, to the Familists, or 
the Family of Love.— 

C. Who professed to ane me in sin, that grace might 
abound. 

P. Or to Venner and his Fifth Monarchy-Men, who, 
under the pretended influence of private inspiration, 
rushed from their meeting house in Coleman Street, pro. 
claiming that they would “acknowledge no sovereign 
“but King Jesus, and that they would not sheath their 
« swords till they had made Babylon (that is, monarchy) 
‘a hissing and a curse, not only in England, but also 
« throughout foreign countries.’—(Echard’s History of 
England, &c.) 

_C. Venner, you know, protested at bia execution, that 
“ it was not he but Jesus who had acted as their leader.” 
—(Ibid.) 
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P. You probably mean to impute the crime and follies 
of the grand Rebellion, to the spirit of private inspira- 
tion ? i 

C. Not altogether, for private interpretation also had 
its share in them. At this time, (says Hume, vol. vii. 
chap. 60.) “every man had adjusted a system of reli- 
‘ gion, which, being derived from no traditional autho- 
“ rity, was peculiar to himself.” 

P. Of all the sects which lay claim to private inspira- 
tion, that of the Quakers or Friends is the most extra- 
ordinary. 

C. And yet no man was more assiduous in reading 
the Bible than George Fox, the founder of this sect. 
“‘ He frequently wandered into the woods, and passed 
‘“‘ whole days in hollow trees, without company, or any 
“‘ other amusement than his Bible. Having reached that 
- pitch of perfection as to need no other book, he soon 
“advanced to another state of spiritual progress, and 
“ began to pay less regard even to that divine composi- 
“ tion itself, His own breast, he imagined, was full of 
“the same inspiration ,which had guided the prophets 
“and apostles themselves; and by this inward light 
“‘ must every spiritual obscurity be cleared, by this liv- 
‘< ing spirit must the dead letter be amimated.”—Hume, 
vol. vii. chap. 62. 

P. Barclay, accordingly, as you have already observed, 
lays it down as a fundamental proposition, that “the 
“ scriptures are not the adequate primary rule of faith 
“and manners, but a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
‘ Spirit, from which they have their excellency and cer- 
 tainty.’—(Apology, propos. iil.) But I am really | 
tired of these private-inspiration enthusiasts. 

C. Then I shall not annoy you with the Muggleton- 
ians, the Labbadists, the Hernhutters, the Swedenborg- 
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ians, and the Southcottians, nor with some classes of Me- 
thodists, who pretend to be regulated by an inward light. 

P. With regard to the eighth postulatum, I may ob- 
serve, that as you have already admitted, that, in a gene- 
ral sense, all the articles of Christian faith may be said 
to be evidently contained in scripture, such admission 
seems to be at variance with that proposition. 

C. Not in the least, for you will recollect, that I qua- 
lified my observation by an express reference to aposto- 
lical traditions, to which the scripture itself bears testi- 
mony. Now, as to necessary points of Christianity, 
which cannot be drawn from the scripture alone, I shall 
mention a few.—1. Infant baptism ; 2. The abrogation 
of the Jewish sabbath ; 3. The setting apart Sunday, or 
the first day of the week, as a day of rest and solemn de- 
votion. Besides these, it is also necessary for Christians 
to know, 4. Whether polygamy, which was allowed 
under the Jewish dispensation, (1 Sam. xxv. 43, &c.) 
is not still in force among Christians? 5. Whether they 

“may lawfully swear in judgment? (Matt. v. 34.) 6. 
Whether they may lawfully fight in war? (Matt. v. 39. 
7. Whether they may go to law to recover their goods ? 
(Matt. v. 40.) Now, none of these points can be decid- 
ed by the scripture alone. Besides, 8. Christians must 
know whether they are still bound to observe the com- 
mand given by the apostles to the Gentile converts in 
Antioch and Syria, and Cilicia, to abstain from blood and 
from things strangled, (Acts xv. 29.) which point cer- 
tainly cannot be determined by the scripture alone.— 
Let us take three or four of these points, and test them 
by scripture. ! 

“INFANT BAPTISM. 
Should infants be baptised, or should they not? Is it a 
duty ora sacrilege to baptise them? That these are ques- 
tions which cannot be decided by the scripture alone, is 
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evident from the: fact, that Protestants who take the 
Bible.as their only rule of faith, are divided upon the 
point ; and it must be fairly admitted, that if we are to 
be regulated merely by scripture, the Baptists have 
many arguments on their side; for, lst, There is no 
plain text which authorises infant baptism; 2dly, Teach- 
ing and instruction appear to be mentioned as condi- 
tions requisite to baptism, of which infants are incapable. 

P. In looking into the Catechism composed by order 
of the Council of Trent, (part ii. § 31.) I observe, that 
the same arguments adopted by Protestants from scrip- 
ture for infant baptism, are therein employed with great 
precision, and enforced with solid reasoning, in support 
of that doctrine. ) 

C. I am aware of that; but the leading argument 
stated in the catechism for the baptism ‘‘of children and 
infants also,” is, “‘that the Church has received this (in- 
fant baptism) ‘‘ by apostolical tradition, which” the com- 
mon consent and authority “of the father’s confirm.” 
Accordingly, Origen says, that “‘ The Church, by tradi- 
“« tion, has received from the apostles, to give baptism to 
“ infants.” In.c. vi. 5..ad Rom. Tit. ii. And St Augustin, 
in arguing for the necessity of infant baptism, states, 
that “the custom of the Church in baptising infants, is 
** not to be disregarded, nor to be deemed superfluous; but 
“« were it not of apostolical tradition, it should not be ad- 
“ mitted.” De Gen. ad Lit. lib. x. ¢. 28. Tit. iii. 

P. I still think that infant baptism is authorised by 
scripture. 

C. I think so too; but the point is far from being evi- 
dent or clear, and can only be drawn as an inference, | 
which to those who make the Bible their only rule of 
faith, can be any thing but satisfactory. 

P. In arguing, then, against the Baptists, for the me- 
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cessity of infant baptism, you must recur to apostolical 
tradition. 

C. And I dispose of their objections in a very summary 
manner, both by scripture and logic. Thus,— 

i Apostolicab tradition ought to be observed. 2 Thess. 
it 14. ; iii, 6; ] Cor. xi. 2. 23. 34.; 1 Tim. vi. 20. ; 2 
Tim. i..13.; ii. 2:5 iii, 14 : : 

2. But one part of apostolical tradition is infant bap- 
tism. Origen, inc. vi. 5. ad Rom. St viene de Gen .ad 
l.-x. ¢c. 28. Titi iii. 

3. Therefore infant baptism ought to be observed. 

P. But the Baptists might deny apostolical tradition. 

C. If they did as to this particular point, I would 
show them that they admitted it as to others, and then I 
would attack them on the score of inconsistency. Take 
next 

THE JEWISH SABBATH. | 

It is evident, both from the practice of the Jews, and 
from what is related by the evangelists, that the’ Sabbath 
mentioned in the ten commandments, was Saturday, 
which was kept by the Jews from evening to evening, 
viz. from sun-set on Friday to sun-set on Saturday. 
““ From even unto even shall ye celebrate’ your sabbath,” 
Lev. xxiii. 32.—a practice which is still observed among 
the Jews. Now, as the ten commandments are approv- 
ed of by the gospel.as to all moral and natural duties, it 
is: certainly necessary for Christians to know’ whether 
they are bound: to abstain from work on Saturday, the 
seventh day, or not. If they are bound, why do: Chris- 
tians not observe the seventh day? If they are not bound, 
show me'a plain text of scripture which states: that the 
Jewish sabbath has been abrogated. 

P. I think its abrogation may be inferred-from Acts 
xv. 19, 23: and xxi. 25. in which the question relating: 
to circumcision and the other parts of the law of Moses, 
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xy. 5. 24, 28, 29., was decided by the apostles in favour 
of the converted Gentiles, in which the necessary points . 
are summed up without any notice of the sabbath. __ 

C. We can have nothing to do with inferences, when 
talking of the scripture as the only rule of faith. Jask- 
ed you for a plain text, and you try to get off by refer- 
ring me to the debate in the Council at Jerusalem, about 
circumcision, in which the question of observing the 
Jewish sabbath does not appear to have been even mooted. 
A Sabbatarian will bring these very texts against you, 
as affording a negative argument against the abrogation 

of the Jewish sabbath ; and I know of no way of silenc- 
ing his cavils, but by appealing to apostolical tradition. 
As to 

THE CHRISTIAN SABRATH. 

Whatever arguments may be drawn from scripture 
alone, for or against the abrogation of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, the question of the institution of the Christian 
Sabbath still remains, for the abrogation of the one has 
no connexion with the institution of the other. Can you 
produce a plain text of scripture to show that Sunday 
should be kept holy ? , 

P. I can,.and refer you to Rev. i. 10. in which the 
Lord’s-day is mentioned. 

C. We know that St John here alludes to ik Sunday. 
But how? From apostolical tradition, without which no 
man could say whether the evangelist meant Sunday, or 
Thursday the day of Christ’s ascension, Friday the day 
of his crucifixion, Saturday the day on which he so often 

preached and wrought miracles, or the day of his con- 
ception, or of his birth, or of his circumcision, or of his 
baptism, &c. any one of which might well be called the. 
Lord’s-day. Nor could it be known, without tradition, 
whether St John meant a certain day of the week, or of 
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the month, or of the year ; nor whether the Lord’s-day 
was a holiday. : 

P, The point as to proving the institution of the Sun- 
day from Rev. i. 10., is doubtful certainly in the view 
you put it ; but I shall now give you aclearer text from 
Acts xx. 7. “ And upon the first day of the week, when 
“the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
“ preached unto them.” 

C. Whether the breaking of bread alludes to the sa- 
crament of the eucharist or Lord’s-supper, or only to an 
ordinary entertainment, the text does not clearly esta- 
blish the institution of the Lord’s-day ; for the Christians, 
as may be seen in Acts ii. 46. broke bread daily, and St 
Paul preached every day when an opportunity offered. 
He also preached both to Jews and Gentiles on the 
Jewish Sabbath, Acts xiii. 14. 16. 42. 44. 

_ P. But the Christians are advised by St Paul, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2, to make a collection on the first day of the week, 
for the use of the Christians,—a practice which seems 
to have been quite general in the apostolic age. 

C. This pious practice of gathering alms upon the first 
day of the week, for the use of the faithful, neither by 
itself, nor taken in connexion with the breaking of bread- 
on the same day, would warrant the sanctification of the 
Sunday, without apostolical tradition. Dr Brett, in his 
Tradition Necessary, p. 27. observes, that those who 
speak “most contemptibly of tradition, pretend the 
“highest zeal for the veneration of Sunday, though it 
“ is utterly impossible, without a miracle, to say which 
“ day is Sunday, but by tradition only.” 

Lastly, as to the a 

i. WASHING OF FEET. 

Although both Catholics and Protestants agree, that 
to wash one another’s feet is not a gospel precept,— 
yet who is there, that takes the scripture alone for his 
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ruleiof faith, that can say it is not, after reading the 
13th chapter of St John’s Gospel ? 

P. In the: injunction given by our Saviour to his apos- 
tles to follow the example he had given them, by wash- 
ing one: another’s feet, there is certainly no intimation 
given that he did not intend to be literally understood ; 
but we have noevidence that such a practice as the wash- 
ing of feet was ever followed by the apostles. 

C. True ; but I may say, with Dr Brett, that “ if we 
“« were to have only the scriptures to guide'us, I cannot 
“see how we could justify ourselves in not observing 
“ this’ seeming positive precept or institution. But for- 
“ asmuch as we have no tradition that this was ever prac- 
“ tised: by the apostles or their successors, at any time, 
“« or in any place; (excepting that it is said that the pope 
“and some princes do, in testimoy of their humility, 
“wash the feet of some poor persons’ on Maunday- 
« Thursday) we justly conclude that this passage is not 
“ to be literally interpreted, and that the apostles them- 
“selves, whom the Holy Ghost led into all truth, did 
“* not understand it in a literal sense, but that the whole 
“« design: of our Saviour, in what he here did and com- 
“ manded, was to teach us, that we'should be ready at 
‘© all times' to do'the meanest offices: for one’ another, as 
“ there should: be occasion for it, and not think’ it below 
“us to doa thing.as mean as the washing the feet of our 
“< own servarits, if there be a necessity for it. - But we 
“ could not.so understand it, if the: apostles and primi- 
“tive Church had given us: their testimony, that it was 
“ to be understood in a literal sense, and had, according- 
“ly, washed the feet of all communicants when:they ce- 
“lebrated the eucharist. But as we do not find that 
“« they. ever did any such thing, we from thence gather, 
“ that our Saviour required no such thing’ of us.” 
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-P. In noticing the ninth postulatum, I observe, that 
if the apostles and evangelists did not write the New- 
Testament with the design that it might be a complete 
rule of faith and worship of Christians, what other design, 
I would ask, had they in composing it? To say that 
the New Testament is not a complete rule of faith, is as 
much as to say that it is an imperfect rule,—an assertion 
which you certainly do not mean to make. 

C. No such inference can be drawn from this pos- 
tulatum, for a rule may be perfect, though not complete, 
and as to the New Testament, it is unquestionably a 
perfect rule of Christian faith, as far as it goes, but 
not a complete rule, as not evidently containing all neces- 
sary points of Christianity, as I have already shown you. 
If the apostles and evangelists had intended to leave 
behind them a complete written rule of faith and worship 
for Christians, they would have collectively drawn up, 
and attested in the most formal manner, a regular trea- 
tise, embracing all the truths and precepts of Christianity ; 
but instead of doing so, the greater part of the apostles 
wrote nothing at all, and the few who did, wrote for the 
edification and confirmation of those who had embraced 
Christianity. “ The apostles,” as Eusebius observes, 
1. 3. c. 24. “ were more inclined to teach than to write ;” 
and it is evident, from the fact of their having left no 
systematic treatise on Christianity behind them, that they 
considered that they fulfilled the command of their divine 
Master, by committing to faithful men, like Timothy, 
the guardianship of that faith which they had received 
from Him, being well assured that his promise to remain 
with them and their successors for ever, could not fail. 
This is farther evident from the reasons stated in sup- 
port of the fifth postulatum, for it would be absurd to 
suppose, that writings, the sense of which is matter of 
endless controversy among those who take them as their 
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only rule of faith, could ever have been intended by the 
authors themselves, as the sole standard for preserving 
peace and unity in the Church. 

“* As we have no hint,” says Dr Hawarden, .“ in the 
‘« apostolical books, that they were ever designed to be 
** the whole rule of faith first. delivered to the saints by 
“oral tradition ; so the obscurity in which some points 
“‘ relating to conscience are expressed ; the impossibility 
_ “of distinguishing betwixt real and seeming evidence 
“‘ by the scripture aloe; the infinite multiplicity of 
* sects pretending to follow no other rule but plain 
“< scripture ; with many other considerations, as, that the 
‘‘ apostolical writings in respect of men were merely 
** gccasional ; that our blessed Saviour never gave any 
“command in particular, that we know of, or any di- 
‘‘ rections about them; that St Paul in none of his 
‘« epistles tells the Christians of any such complete rule 
‘< of their faith ; that when, near the end of his life, he 
‘“‘ gave pastoral instructions to Timothy and Titus, he 
‘* yefers them to tradition, bids them hold fast the form of 
*«< sound words, which they had heard of him before many 
« witnesses ; exhorts them to commit the same to faith- 
«« ful men, who might be able to teach others also; and 
«to hold fast the faithful word as they had been taught ; 
«but never intimates in the least, that they either 
« had, or ever should have, an entire rule of Christianity 
“in writing ;—all these, I say, show sufficiently how 
‘‘ groundless the contrary opinion is, which cannot be 
«true, unless it be part of the Christian religion. 
«< And how can that be a part of Christianity, which 
‘‘ neither appears to have been known to Christians in 
“ the apostolical age, nor even to the apostles them- 
‘“¢ selves? But what. arguments can be strong enough 
*« against: prejudice ? And who are so blind.as those that 
€¢ will not see?” 
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P. The tenth postulatum must be admitted ; and if I 
knew of any point of faith or practice that I was certain 
of being of apostolical tradition, I would certainly follow 
it ; but of what use is it to talk of apostolical traditions, 
unless you can tell what they are, and where they are to 
be found? In what book are they written? Show me 
what these traditions are to which St Paul alludes, and 
then I shall follow them. 

C. In asking me where the apostolical traditions are 
to be found, you put a proper question, and I at once 
say, that they are to be found in the Catholic or Univer- 
sal Church ; but in asking me to name the book in which 
they are written, you seem to forget the meaning of the 
term tradition, which you know signifies an oral account 
of things past, handed down from one age or generation 
to another. The greater part, however, of the apostoli- 
cal traditions was afterwards committed to writing by 
the fathers of the Church, to whose works I beg to refer 
you,—a perusal of which will repay you amply for your 
trouble. ) 

P. I feel obliged to you, but I have business of more 
importance to attend to than to occupy my time in going 
through sixty or seventy volumes of rubbish. 

C. You speak very insultingly of the fathers, which 
Lattribute solely (I beg pardon for the expression) to 

your ignorance of their writings. Believe me that no 
man can ever become an expert theologian, or obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the history of the Church, with- 
out devoting a considerable portion of his time to their 
study. 
. P. Have you any rules by which you can ascertain ~ 
what are apostolical. traditions ? 
_C. There are different rules laid down by some of the 
fathers, who have written on the subject. Tertullian 
(De Prescript. c. 28.) says, that “that which among 
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“‘ many (he is speaking of the Christian churches of his 
time, spread throughout the world) “is found one and 
‘the same, is no error, but a tradition.” This may be 
called the first rule of tradition, and may be illustrated 
by a reference to many points of doctrine held in com- 
mon by Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, Jacobites, Maron- 
ites, Nestorians, Ethiopians, &c. such as the mass, the 
real presence, the number of the sacraments, prayer for 
the dead, &c. but which have been ee aa by Protes- 
tants. 

A second rule for ascertaining apostolical traditions is 
laid down by St Augustin (1. 2. de Bapt. c. 7.) in these 
words,—“ That which is held by the universal Church, 
‘and, without having been ordained by any council, 
‘“‘ hath been always retained in the Church, is most truly 
“believed to have been delivered by no other than 
‘‘ apostolical authority.”* From this and other parts of) 
the same treatise, (1. 4. c. 23., and 1. 5. c. 23.) the same} 
rule may be also thus expressed,— Whatever is found to} 
have been held by the universal Church throughout the 
world, and not to have had its beginning from any ordi- 
nance of bishops or councils, but to have been prior to any 
such ordinance, that same is to be esteemed a tradition of 
those by whom the Church was first established—that is, 
of the apostles of Christ. : 

_A third rule is to be found in St Ireneus, (1. 3. dae 
Heres. c. 14.) and in Tertullian, (De Prescript. c. 32. 
and 37.) and which may be thus stated :— That to! 
« know what traditions are apostolical and what not, we 
«must have recourse to the churches founded by the 
‘* apostles, and learn from them what the apostles taught. | 
«< For as by their testimony we know what scriptures _ 


ui 
* Dr Russell, of Leith, quotes this passage in the appendix to his 

Sermon on the occasion of the consecration of Bishop Walker of Edin- 

burgh, in support of Episcopacy against the Presbyterians ! i 
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*€ apostolical and what not, so by their testimony we are 
‘‘ to know what traditions are apostolical and what not. 
«So that those traditions are to be esteemed apostolical 
“‘ which have been delivered as such by the churches 
“« founded by the apostles ; amongst which, the greatest 
“‘ and most ancient, according to St Irenzus in the same 
“‘ place, is that of Rome, founded by the two most glo- 
“‘ rious apostles Peter and Paul, to which church, by 
“ reason of its more powerful principality, all must have 
“ recourse, and in which the apostolical tradition has 
« always been preserved by those that are in every place.” 
«‘ A happy church,” says Tertullian, chap. 36. “in its 
“ condition, to which the apostles bequeathed their 
«‘ whole doctrine with their blood.”—Grounds of the 
Old Religion. 

P. If the churches which the apostles planted had re- 
mained pure, the most perfect reliance might have been 
placed upon their testimony as to what might be consi- 
dered apostolical traditions ; but how can we trust to 
them, when it is well known that all the churches soon 
became corrupt, both in doctrine.and practice ? 

C. I have already met this objection, by referring to 
the promises made by Christ to his Church, which are 
directly opposed to the supposition of a general corrup- 
tion of Christianity. This impious pretence was origi- 
nally invented to gull the ignorant, by making them 
believe that the primitive Christians were Protestants, 
and to afford a sort of apology for the Reformation. 
The learned author of the Unerring Authority of the 
Catholic Church, puts this matter on its proper footing. 
« If the faithful in the first centuries were Protestants, _ 
«“ when and how did their posterity become Papists ? 
‘In what year of the Lord did this popery first creep 
«into the Church? Who was the first author of it? 
« In what place was it first broached ? What opposition 
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“did it meet with atvits first appearance, from the zeal 
‘* of the pastors of the Church ? What disturbances did 
* it cause? What books were writ on this occasion ? 
“‘ what councils held? &c. Or was this the only change 
in religion, the only heresy, which crept into the 
* world without author, without date, without disturb- 
“‘ ance, without resistance ; so that the whole world, by 
“a strange revolution, from Protestant became Papist, 
* though no one knows how, nor when ? 

“We can trace up Protestancy to the very year in 

‘‘ which it was. first broached, viz. 1517; we can 
«name the day when their first preacher laid the foun- 
** dations of their religion ; at which time we could have 
“ gaid to them with.truth, Your profession had no being 
«< yesterday. We can tell the author, the place, the first 
‘‘ and chief abettors of their doctrine; the: disturbances 
“it caused; the resistance which it met with; the 
‘* books written on both sides, &c. We can do the same 
“with regard to Arianism, and all other heresies or 
“innovations in religion. Let our adversaries do as 
‘“ much for us, or not accuse us of innovation. Let them 
““ name the pepe or bishop of Rome for these 1700 years” 
(the work from which these extracts are taken was 
written nearly a century ago) “ that brought into the 
«* Church a religion different from that in which his im- 
«« mediate predecessor both lived and died: Which, as 
“ they.certainly cannot do, is a plain demonstration that 

“ the faith of the Church of Rome was never changed. 

« T would here willingly inquire of these gentlemen 

“‘ who would persuade us that Protestancy was the reli- 
“¢ gion of the first ages, and that there was a time when 
“¢ the whole Church was Protestant; whether these an- 
“ cient Protestants, at the first appearance of Popery, 
“« all unanimously agreed to embrace it? or, whether a 
“ creat part of them stuck out, and remained steady to 
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“their ancient faith? Ifa great part of them stuck 
“out, and continued steady to the Protestant religion, 
““ what disputes did this diversity of sentiments pro- 
‘duce? What books were written pro and con, as al- 
“‘ ways happens on such occasions? If all at once were 
‘“ bewitched into an unanimous agreement in Popery, 
‘“‘ why may we not expect that all the inhabitants of 
‘* this island should, one of these days, go to bed Pro- 
“ testants, and arise Papists the next morning ; since 
“it is much more probable that:such a sudden and uni- 
“* versal change should happen in one nation, than that 
‘it should happen through the whole world ?” 

P. These arguments appear to me to be more plau- 
sible than solid. 

C. After you have had time to consider them, I shall 
be curious to know what answer you can make to them. 
Meantime, and as I think it is not likely that you will 
have recourse to the writings of the fathers, I shall 
select a few extracts from them, to show what their sen- 
timents were on the subject of apostolical tradition, 
during those ages when, as admitted’ by Protestants 
themselves, the Church was pure. 

In the first century, St Ignatius * exhorted the 
churches to hold fast to the traditions of the apostles, as 
is related by Eusebius, the: ecclesiastical historian, (lib. 
iii. ¢. 36.) who says, that “ as he (Ignatius) was led 
‘«« through Asia under a strict guard of soldiers, and en- 
“tered the several cities, im his exhortations to the 
‘“< churches, he admonished them, in the first place, to 
“‘ beware of the false doctrines of the heretics, which 
“now began to emerge into light, and to spread them- 

* He was: bishop of iantiochs thé second from St Peter. Having 
governed that church 40 years, he suffered martyrdom at Rome, by 
the command of the emperor 'l'rajan, in the beginning of the second 


century, leaving behind him seven epistles, addressed to. different. 
churches. He was a disciple of St John. 
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“ selves widely. He then exhorted them to hold fast 
“< to the tradition of the apostles, which tradition, con- 
“ firmed by his own testimony, for the more sure infor- 
‘“‘ mation of posterity, he deemed it necessary to com- 
“‘ mit to writing.” The saint expresses himself to the 
same effect in his epistles ; and such also are the sen- 
timents of his fellow-martyr, St Polycarp, * the angel 
of the church of Smyrna, (Rev. ii. 8.) 
In the second century, St Irenzus thus writes against 
the heresies of his time: “ Truth came not by writing, 
“ but by the living voice ;” and “ when we appeal to that 
“* tradition which, coming from the apostles through the 
“* succession of ministers, is preserved in the churches, 
“ they (the heretics) object to it, observing, that being 
“‘ themselves wiser than these ministers, and the apostles 
“ themselves, they have discovered the genuine truth.” 
(Adv. Heeres. 1. iii. c. 2.) “ Nothing is easier to those 
“‘ who seek for the truth than to remark in every church 
“‘ the tradition which the apostles have manifested to 
“all the world,” (Ibid. c. 5.) “ The tongues of na- 
“tions vary, but the virtue of ¢radition 1s one and the 
“ same everywhere ; nor do the churches in Germany 
“«« believe or teach differently from those in Spain, Gaul, 
“ the East, Egypt, or Lybia,” (Ibid. 1.1.¢.3.)  “ Since 
“it would be tedious to enumerate the succession of all 
“the churches, we appeal to the faith and tradition of 
“the greatest, most ancient, and best known church, 
“ that of Rome, founded by the apostles, Saints Peter 
«and Paul; for with this church all others agree, inas- 
«* much as in her is preserved the ¢radztion which comes 


: 


‘«« down from the apostles,” (Ibid. 1. ili. c. 2.) “ Suppos- . 


* One of the most illustrious of the apostolic fathers, and another 
disciple of St John, by whom he was appointed bishop of Smyrna in 


Asia Minor, about the year 96, and which see he governed about 70 


years ; suffering martyrdom in 167. Eusebius has given an abridgment 
of his life. 
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«ing the apostles had not left us the scriptures, ought 
“ we not still to have followed the ordinance of tradz- 
“ tion, which they consigned to those to whom they 
“ committed the churches? It is this ordinance of tra- 
«< dition which many nations of barbarians believing in 
«“ Christ follow, without the use of letters or ink,” 
| Cheive en 64: 

In a letter of St Irenzus, preserved by Eusebius, he 
says, “ Polycarp agreeing in all things with the holy 
“ scripture, spoke of the miracles and the doctrine of 
“ our Lord, just as he had heard them related by those 
‘who had themselves seen the Lord of life. Those 
“same things, by the divine goodness, I alse heard 
“(from Polycarp), impressing them, not on paper, 
* but on my heart, and I constantly revolve them in my 
“mind,” (Eccles. Hist. 1. v. c. 20.) |“ This Polycarp,” 
he-observes, ‘‘ always taught what he had learnt from the 
‘‘ apostles, delivering it to the church ; and these things 
“ alone are true. To them all the churches of Asia, 
“and they who, down to this day, have succeeded to 
“ Polycarp, bear testimony. He was a man of much 
‘* greater authority, and a witness of truth more faith- 
“ ful, than Valentinus, and Marcion, and such perverse 
“thinkers. Coming to Rome, in the time of Anicetus 
«‘ he converted many heretics to the Church of Ged, 
‘‘ announcing the one and only truth which he had re- 
“ceived from the apostles, and which he delivered to 
‘‘the Church. ‘There is an epistle of Polycarp to the 
‘«« Philippians, from which may be collected what was 
‘the character of his faith, and the truth which he 
“‘ preached. Moreover, the church of Ephesus, which 
“‘ Paul founded, and where John resided to the time of 
“ Trajan, is itself a witness to the doctrine delivered by 
“ the apostles,” Adv. Heer, 1. iii, ¢. 3. 
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St Clement of Alexandria: * ““ They who. preserved 
“the true tradition of blessed doctrine, receiving. it 
‘“‘ from Peter, and James, and John, and Paul, as a son 
“ from his father, have come to us here to deposit the 
“« apostolic seeds received from their elders,’ Strami. 1. i. 

The .eloquent Tertullian, in his work De Corona 
Mihitis, c. iii. iv. speaking of tradition, thus writes: If 
“ scripture has here defined nothing, ‘surely usage has ; 
‘“‘ which usage has arisen from tradition. For had it. not 
‘ been delivered, how could it have obtained practice ? 
“But you say, even in speaking of. tradition, some 
“‘ written authority is necessary. Let us then inquire, 
‘“‘ whether no tradition should be admitted unless it be 
“‘ written? I will allow that it should not, if no exam- 
“« ples of other practices can be adduced, which we main- 
“‘ tain on the sole title of. tradition, and the strength of 
‘“‘ custom, without the smallest written authority.” He 
then proceeds to mention certain practices in the admi- 
nistration of baptism, and in other rites, and then adds : 
“‘ Of these and other usages, if you ask for the written 
‘“‘ authority of the scriptures, none will be found. They 
“ spring from tradition, which practice has confirmed, 
‘« and obedience ratified.” 

In his book on Prescription, the same author, speaking 
of the heretics of his time, says—“‘ They meddle with 
“‘ the scriptures, and adduce arguments: from them ; for, 
“ in treating of faith, they pretend that they ought not 
“to argue upon any other ground, than the written do- 
“ cuments of faith. Thus they weary the firm, catch 
“ the weak, and fill the middle sort with doubt. We 
“ begin, therefore, with laying it down asa maxim, that 
‘these men ought not to be allowed to argue: at all from 

* He succeeded the learned Pantenus, whose disciple he was, as 
master of the school of Alexandria. He was also catechist, or in- 


structor of the catechumens belonging to the Church of that city. He 
died early in the third century. 
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*‘ scripture. In fact, these disputes about the sense of 
“« scripture have generally: no other effect than to dis- 
« order either the stomach or the brain. It is therefore 
“the wrong method to appeal to the scriptures, since 
“ these afford either no decision, or at most only a doubt- 
“ful one. And even if this were not the case, still, in 
“4 appealing to scripture, the natural order of things re- 
“ quires that we should first inquire to whom the scrip- 
“tures belong? From whom, and: by whom, and on 
‘© what occasion, and to whom that tradition was deli- 
“« vered, by which we became Christians? For where 
“ the truth of Christian discipline and faith is found, 
« there is the truth of scripture, and of the interpreta: 
“ tion of it, and of. all Christian traditions.” He con- 
tinues—‘‘ That doctrine is evidently true which was first 
‘¢ delivered ; on the contrary, that is false which is of a 
“ later date. This maxim stands immoveable. against 
“« the attempts of all late heresies. Let such, then, pro- 
“« duce the origin of their churches ; let them show the 
“ succession of their bishops from the: apostles or their 
“« disciples.. If you live near Italy, you see before your 
“ eyes the Roman Church: happy Church ! to which the 
% apostles have left the inheritance of their doctrine with 
‘‘ their blood! where Peter was crucified, like his Mas- 
“ ter ; where Paul was beheaded, like the Baptist! If 
“ this be so, it is plain, as we have said, that heretics 
“‘ are not to be allowed to appeal to scripture, since they 
“have no claim to it. Hence it is proper to address 
“them as follows: ‘Who are you? whence do you 
“ come? what business have you, strangers, with my 
“‘ property? By what right are you, Marcion, felling 
“my trees? By what authority are you, Valentine, 
“ turning the course of my streams? Under what pre. 
“tence are you, Appelles, removing my land-marks > 
“ the estate is mine ; I have the ancient, the prior pos~ 
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“‘ session of it ; I have the title-deeds, delivered to me 
‘* by the original proprietors ; I am the heir of the apos- 
“ tles; they have made their will in my favour, while 
“‘ they disinherited and cast you off, as strangers and 
“* enemies.” 

In the third century, the great Origen thus writes: 
“‘ As often as heretics produce the canonical scriptures, 
“‘in which every Christian agrees and believes, they 
“seem to say, Lo, with us is the word of truth. But to 
“them (the heretics) we cannot give credit, nor depart 
“ from the first and ecclesiastical tradition ; we can be- 
“ hieve only as the succeeding churches of God have de- 
“ livered.”—Tract xxix. in Matt. t. 3. 

St Cyprian :* “ Know, then, that we are instructed 
“ to observe what Christ delivered in offering the chalice, 
“‘ and to depart from nothing cf which he set us the ex- 
“ample. The chalice which is offered up in remem- 
“brance of him, must contain wine and water,” (Ep. 
Ixili.) - “It is easy to minds that are religious and 
“‘ simple, to lay aside error, and to discover truth; for 
“if we turn to the source of divine tradition, error 
“ ceases,” (Ep. lxxiv.) Alluding to this passage, St 
Augustin observes: “The advice which Cyprian gives 
“to recur to the tradition of the apostles, and thence to 
‘“‘ bring down the series to our own times, is excellent, 
‘and manifestly to be followed.”—-De Bapt. contra 
Donatis. 1. v. ¢. 26. t. vil. 

St Stephen,t in his letter to the Church of Africa, re- 
corded by Vincent of Lerius in his Commonitorium thus 
decrees : ** Let no innovation be introduced ; but let that 


* He was bishop of Carthage, and died a martyr in the year 258. 
He has left behind him eighty-one epistles on various ecclesiastical 
subjects, and several tracts, amoug which is one on the unity of the 
Church, written against the Novatian schismatics. 

+ He succeeded St Lucius in the choir of St Peter in 253. He suf- 
fered martyrdom in 257. 
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«© be observed, which is handed down to us by tradition.” 
Com. n. vi. : / 

In the fourth ase Eusebius of Caesarea records | 
his sentiments respecting apostolical traditions as follow : 
«The disciples of Christ, following the practice of their 
«* Master, and accommodating their instructions to the 
“ capacities of their hearers, delivered what was most 
“ perfect to those who were in a condition to receive it ; 
“ but to the greater part, letting themselves down to their 
“‘ weakness, they imparted their lessons, sometimes in 
“ writing, and sometimes by word. of mouth, as things 
“< to be observed by an unwritten rule,” Dem. Evang. 1. 
i.c. 8. “These are the things which we briefly propose 
‘‘ to the consideration of the Galatians, from the epistle 
“‘ addressed to them by Paul, in which is contained the 
‘‘ mystical regeneration of saving faith, in the name of 
“the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Which truths, 
‘‘ though they be consigned to the sacred writings, are 
“¢ still, in a fuller manner, confirmed by the tradition of 
« the Catholic Church, which Church is diffused over all 
‘the earth. This unwritten tradition confirms and 
“< seals the testimonies of the holy pecianinent ”¢Tbads leak 
Cont. Marcellum, c. i. . 

St Basil remarks: “‘ Among the points of belief and 
“ practice in the Church, some were delivered in writ- 
“ ing, while others were received by apostolical tradition, 
‘in mystery, that is, in a hidden manner; but both 
«have equal authority ; nor are they opposed by any 
“one who is but slightly versed in ecclesiastical rites. 
«< For if we attempt to reject, as matters of little mo- 
“‘ ment, such points as were not written, we shall, by 
“‘ our imprudence, offer a signal injury to the Gospel, 
“ confining the whole preaching of faith to a mere 
“name.” He instances many practices then in use in 
the eastern churches, and asks in what part of scripture 
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they can be found.  « But by tradition,” he adds, “ they 
“‘ have been brought down to us. And the day would 
“‘ not suffice me, were I to enumerate all those points 
““ which have been thus delivered.” He alludes parti- 
‘cularly to the use of the sign of the cross, and many 
ceremonies in the administration of the sacraments. De 
Spir. Sancto, c. 27. tit. iii. ‘If nothing else that is un- 
“written be received, then this may not. But if the 
“ greater part of our sacred rites is unwritten, together 
“‘ with many others, let us receive this. In my opinion, 
“it is apostolical to adhere to unwritten traditions,” 
Ibid, c. 29. “ Separate not the Holy Spirit from the 
“ Father and the Son ; let tradztion deter you. For so 
“the Lord taught, the apostles preached, the fathers 
“maintained, the martyrs confirmed. Be satisfied to 
“* speak as you were instructed,” Serm. vi. adv. Sabel: 
t. 2. “Some turn to Judaism on account of the (appa- 
““rent) confusion in the Divine Persons, and others to 
*‘ paganism, from other motives ; sothat neither the di. 
‘“‘ vinely inspired scripture has.any effect on them, nor 
“ can the apostolical traditions compose their differences,” 
De Spirit. Sanct. c. xxx. t. 3. “ Let us now consider 
“what are our notions concerning the Divine Spirit, 
“ as well- those which we have drawn from the scriptures, 
““ as what. we have received from the unwritten tradition 
“« of the fathers,’ [bid. c. ix. ‘It is the common aim 
“¢ of all the enemies of sound doctrine, to shake the so- 
“« lidity of our faith in Christ, by annulling apostolical 
“< tradstion,’ Ibid. c. 2.. “There are many doctrines 
“ preserved and preached in the Church, derived partly 
“‘ from written documents, partly from apostolical tra- 
“ dition, which have equally the same force in religion, — 
«© and which no one contradicts who has the least: know- 
“ ledge of the Christian laws.” Ibid. 
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St Gregory of Nyssa :* “It is sufficient for our pur- 
‘* pose ‘to be in possession of a tradition coming dewn 
‘‘ from our fathers, as an inheritance transmitted from 
“‘ the apostles through a succession of holy men,” Orat. 
ii. contra Zunom. t. 2. 

St Epiphanius:t+ “ We must look: also to tradition ; - 
“ for all things cannot be learned from the scriptures ; 
“ for which reason, the holy apostles left some things: in 
“* writing, and others not, which Paul himself affirms,” 
Adv. Apost. Her. lxi. t. 1.“ Our boundaries are fixed, 
« and the foundation and the structure of faith. We 
“ have the traditions of the apostles, and the holy scrip- 
“ tures, and the succession of doctrine and truth diffus- 
“* ed all around,” Her. lv. t. 1. 

«« Now,” says the learned St Jerom, “though there 
“‘ were no scripture authority, the consent of the whole 
* world would carry with it the weight of a command. 
‘«« For many things that, by tradition, are observed in the 
“< churches, have acquired the authority of a written law,” 
Adv. Lueif. t. 1. . 

In commenting on 2 Thess. ii. 14., St John Chrysos- 
tom remarks: ‘ Hence it is plain, that all things were 
‘“< not delivered in writing, but many otherwise, and are 
“‘ equally worthy to be believed. Wherefore, let us hold 
« fast to the traditions of the Church: it is tradition ; 
« let this suffice,” Hom. iv. t. 11. “ Not by his epistles 
‘“ only, but) by word of mouth, Paul delivered to his dis- 
“ ciple (Timothy) what he would have him do. This 
“ he shows in many other places, saying, whether by 
“«< word or by our epistle. But particularly on this ec- 


* He was the younger brother of St Basil, and, like him, highly 
celebrated for his acquirements. He was bishop of Nyssa, on the con- 
fines of Cappadocia in Asia Minor, and died near the close of the 
fourth century. 

-+ He was chosen bishop of Salamis in the Island of Cyprus, in 
$68, and wrote many books against the heresies of his time, He died 
early in the fifth century. 
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“easion. Lest, therefore, we should think that his doc- 
« trine has less weight, he delivered many things to him 
“ unwritten, which calling to his recollection, he adds, 
“« Hold the form of sound words which thou hast heard of 
“me,” Hom. iii. in c. 1, 2 Tim. t. 11. 

To come to the fifth century. ‘ What the holy fa- 
“thers,” says St Augustin, ‘ found in the churches, that 
“ they held to; they taught what they learned ; what 
“ they received from the fathers they delivered to the 
« children,” Contra Julianum, l.ii.c.10.t.7.  “‘ Many 
“ things, which are not found.in their epistles, nor in 
“later councils; and yet because they are observed 
“through the Church, are believed to have descended 
“ from the apostles,” De Bapt. cont. Donat. 1. ii. ¢. 7. 
t.7. “What the whole Church observes, what was 
“ not decreed by councils, but always retained, is justly 
“believed to be of apostolic origin,” Ibid. 1. iv. c. xxiv. 
«To attain to the truth of the scriptures, we must fol- 
“low the sense of them entertained by the universal 
« Church, to which the scriptures themselves bear testi- 
“mony. True it is, the scriptures themselves cannot 
“«* deceive us ; nevertheless, to prevent our being deceiv- 
“ ed in the question we examine by them, it is necessary 
“ we should advise with that Church, which these cer- 
“tainly and evidently point out to us.” L. i. contra 
Crescon. ‘This’ the unlawfulness of re-baptising he- 
retics, “is not evidently read either by you or me; ne- 
“ vertheless, if there were any wise man, to whom Christ 
“had bore testimony, and whom he had appointed to be 
«“ consulted cn the question, we could not fail to do so. 
“© Now Christ bears testimony to his Church. Whoever, 
“ therefore, refuses to follow the practice of the Church, 
‘< resists Christ himself, who by his testimony recom- 
“ mends this Church,” De Util. Credend. In treating 
of this same subject elsewhere, he says—‘ The apostles 
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“indeed have prescribed nothing about this; but the 
“custom must be considered as derived from their tra- 
“dition, since there are many things observed by the 
“universal Church, which are justly held to have been 
“appointed by the apostles, though they are not writ- 
“ten,” De Bapt. contra Donat. 1. v. 

P. You have made copious extracts from the writings 
of the fathers in support of tradition, but what have we 
to do with the fathers ? 

C. The writings of the fathers are a faithful record of 
the belief of the Church in the early ages, with which 
Christians can as little dispense as an English lawyer 
with Coke upon Littleton, or a Scotch lawyer with 
Craig’s Jus Feudale, Stair and Erskine’s Institutes, or 
the Faculty Reports, or Morrison’s Decisions, or Shaw’s 
Reports, or the modern Acts of Sederunt, signed In | 
Presentia Dominorum. 

P. According to the views of the fathers, even the 
sense of scripture is traditional. - 

C. Most certainly it is; and as all the doctrines of 
Christianity were taught and believed by Christians be- 
fore any part of the New Testament was written, the 
sense of scripture is merely a tradition of the doctrine so 
taught and believed. ; 

P. You seem to be guided almost entirely by tradi- 
tion. 

C. I frankly confess that I am; for how could any 
man know anything about the Christian religion but by 
tradition? The fact is, that there is not a single point 
in Christianity which may not be considered as tradi- 
tionary. 

P. With regard to the fifth postulatum, I do not 
dispute that the scripture recommends church authority ; 
but we differ as to the nature of that authority. You 
contend for an absolute or supreme authority, from 
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which there is no appeal ; while I assert that church 
authority is only conditional, being only binding in as far 
as it may be exercised agreeably to the word of God, to 
which an. appeal must be finally made in all controversies, 
C. You are quite right, in as far as the Protestant 
churches or communities are concerned ; for any church 
which maintains its own fallibility as a dogma, cannot, 
without the greatest inconsistency, lay claim to aninfallible 
authority. I have already shown you the absurd conse- 
quence which follows from a conditional authority, which 
makes every man, learned or unlearned, judge in his own 
cause, and places his private judgment above the judgment 
of the whole Church. But I have shown, at the same time, 
that the Churches of the Reformation hold their condz- 
tional authority as a mere theoretical dogma, and that in 
practice they are as absolute in their determinations as 
the Church of Rome. The former are fallible de facto, 
and some of them are infallible de jure. The latter claims 
no de jure infallibility, but an infallibility de facto. 
I shall dismiss this subject by again referring you ‘to 
Bossuet’s Pastoral Instruction on the promises of Christ 
to his Church; and if, after reading that admirable trea- 
tise, you shall still be of opinion that the authority of the 
Church of Christ is only conditional, I shall despair of 
ever convincing you of any thing, be it ever so evident. 


PROPERTIES OF THE RULE OF FAITH. 

We have speken a great deal about the rule of faith, 
but we have said little or nothing about its distinguish- 
ing properties. As the consideration of these will illus- 
trate the rule, I wish, before stating my views of them, | 
to come to am understanding with you as to the nature 
of these properties. 

P. A rule of faith for conveying to us the doctrine 
of Christ must, in my opinion, have two properties: Ist, 
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It must be sufficiently plain and intelligible, otherwise 
it cannot convey this doctrine to our knowledge; 2dly, 
It must be sufficiently certain to us,—that is, we must be 
fully satisfied concerning it, that it has received no cor- 
ruption or alteration. For if it be not plain and intelli- 
gible, it cannot convey this doctrine to our knowledge ; 
and if it be not certain, we cannot. be assured that the 
doctrine which it. brings down tous for the doctrine of 
Christ is really such. 

C. These properties are laid down, if I mistake not, 
by Dr Tillotson. 

P. They are; and I presume you will admit that 
they are properly stated. 

C. Ido; but there is a third property, which you do 
not seem to be aware of ; viz. that the rule must also be 
comprehensive, embracing all revealed truths. These 
three properties, for greater perspicuity, may be stated 
in the following order: 1st, The rule must be sufficient- 
ly plain and intelligible, fitted for all capacities.. 2d, It 
must be comprehensive, embracing all revealed truths. 
3d, It must be certain. 

P. These three properties seem to be laid down in 
Isaiah xxxv. 8. “ And an highway shall be there, and. 
a way, and it shall be called the way of holiness; the 
“ unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall be for 
“ those: the way-faring men, though fools, shall not 
“ err therein.” 

C. As we have now agreed upon the properties of the 
rule, let us take them in the order I have stated, and 
see how they apply to our different rules. 

P. 1. The rule of faith is sufficiently plain and intelli. 
gible. That the bible is so as to necessary points of faith 
and practice is, I think, evident. 

C. And, pray, what are these necessary points ? 

P. Iam quite aware that were I attempt to enumer- 
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ate what I might consider the necessary points, you 
would urge others which you might deem also necessary, 
and we should never come to an understanding. 

C. There can be little doubt but I would ; and what 
does this prove but that the bible, or written word, 
is not the only rule of faith? But if the written word 
be the only rule of faith, those who cannot read must 
be without any rule at all, and this must have been the 
case with an immense majority of Christians before the 
invention of printing, embracing a space of 1400 years, 
and even long after that important event. Nay, in our 
own times, how many Christians are still ignorant of 
letters? and yet, according to your hypothesis, these 
persons can have no rule of Christian faith. But even 
to those who can read, the scripture is not a plain rule, 
for if it were, how happens it that there are so many 
contradictory opinions about its sense? Is the scripture 
plain and intelligible to the man who can find no autho- 
rity therein for infant baptism, and also equally plain 
and intelligible to the man who says he finds such au- 
thority? Is it plain to the man who finds in it the dis- 
tinction between a bishop and a priest, and equally 
plain to the man who can see no such distinction? Is 
the scripture, in fine, equally plain and intelligible to 
the Church-of-England-man, to the Presbyterian, to 
the Baptist, to the Quaker, to the Socinian, and to all 
the other discordant Protestant denominations? [If so, 
why, I again ask, so many differences about its sense? 

But I do not rest my case so much upon the inference 
which may be drawn against your system, from the irre- 
concilable differences which exist among those who 
make the bible their only rule of faith, as from the ex- 
press words of scripture itself, which expressly declares 
that some parts thereof are hard to be understood. St . 
Peter, in his second epistle ili. 16, speaking of the ob- 
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security of St Paul’s epistles, says, that there are “‘ some 
“things hard to be understood, which the unlearned 
“ and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, 
* to their own destruction.” Now, how can a rule 
which is hard to be understood, and so hard as to be 
attended with the destruction of souls, be said in any 
respect to be plain and intelligible ? 

P. It is only hard to be understood by the unlearned 
and unstable, but not to the learned and firm Christian. 

C. Then it is not a rule fitted for all capacities, and 
hence the position laid down in the prospectus of your 
Society, “that the meanest outcast in society is not 
“‘ only permitted, but commanded, to exercise his judg- 
*“ment upon the meaning of its contents,” is quite op- 
posed to the property we are now discussing. But who 
are those unlearned and unstable persons of whom St 
Peter speaks? Are they of those who follow the faith 
of their lawfully ordained pastors, and submit their pri- 
vate opinions to the judgment of God’s Church? No! 
they are those who set up their own opinions in opposi- 
tion to the Church ; of those who are tossed about by 
every wind of doctrine, striving indeed to arrive at, but 
never coming to, the knowledge of the truth. 

P. You state the inability to read the scriptures as 
an objection ; but I do not conceive that this in the least 
affects the question, as I shall show from the analogy 
which the scriptures have to human laws. Now, in the 
case of the latter, which are intended as the rule of con- 
duct of those who live under them, no legislature ever 
yet exempted persons who could not read, from their 
operation, or required as a condition of obedience from 
those whom they affected, that they should be able to 
read them. On the contrary, all states have adopted 
the salutary maxim, Ignorantia juris neminem excusat, 
nobody shall be entitled to plead ignorance of the law ; 
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and therefore the laws of every country are equally the 
rule of the unlearned as well as the learned,—of the 
poor as well as the rich ; there is no exception. 

C. The maxim you state is a mere fiction of law, 
without which no laws could be enforced, for if a man’s 
guilt were to depend upon the fact of his having been 
previously acquainted with the law, few convictions 
would follow ; for it would be a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty, almost in any case, to prove that the party ac- 
cused of transgressing the law, was cognisant of the law he 
was accused of violating. There is therefore no analogy 
between the two cases, unless you can show from scrip- 
ture, that a man is bound to know, without previous in- 
struction, those points of Christian doctrine which he 
cannot possibly know but through the medium of an 
instructor or teacher. 

P. How do you apply the first property to your rule 
of faith ? 

C. I must remind you, that the Catholic rule of faith 
is the word of God, as interpreted by the Church,—that 
is, by the great body of the pastors of the Church 
throughout the world, to whom Christ has given autho- 
rity to teach the people all the truths of salvation. Now, 
by adopting the interpretation of the Church, and reject- 
ing all private opinions, all difficulties are removed, and 
what formerly appeared obscure becomes plain and easy, 
and fitted to all capacities. There are no longer wrang- 
lings about the meaning of texts ; divisions cease, and 
unity prevails. If aman be unstable, and tossed to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine, let him yield up his own 
judgment to the living voice of the Church, in the per- 
sons of her pastors, who will instruct him in the genuine 
doctrines of Christianity, taught and believed by the 
Church, of all ages and nations,—by the catholic or uni- 
versal church. And if he be illiterate, let him apply to 
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the same pastors, who alone have authority to teach him, 
and they will suit their instructions to his capacity, and 
make what appeared to him hard to be understood, plain 
and easy. It is in this way, and in this way alone, that 
millions have been instructed in the Christian religion, 
who had never learned to read, and it is thus that all 
Christians have been instructed in their infancy. 

P. 2. The rule of faith is comprehensive ; in support 
of which, as applied to the Protestant rule, I maintain, 
that the Bible contains all revealed truths necessary for 
_ Christians to know. 

C. When you favour me with a list of all these writien 
_ truths which alone are necessary to be known, I shall 
_ speak with more precision than I can possibly do at pre- 
sent ; but inthe meantime, I refer you to the different 
_ necessary points I have already enumerated, believed by 
_ Christians, and which are not only not evidently contained 
_ inscripture, but some of which appear even contrary to it. 
| Your rule is, therefore, not comprehensive, as not em- 
_ bracing all revealed truths. Ours alone is comprehen- 
sive, as it contains every thing in Christianity, taught, 
_ believed, preserved, and handed down in the Church, 
from the days of Christ and his apostles. 

_ P. 3. The rule of faith is sufficiently certain. That 
the Bible is acertain rule of faith, cannot be denied, for 
every thing in it is infallibly true; and the man who 
| follows the Bible as his rule of faith, may be therefore 
_ assured that it will not mislead him. 

_._ C. Lagree with you in every word you have:said ; but 
although the Bible is a certain rule, it can only be so 
when. properly understood ; and as you do not take the 
sense of it as explained by the Church, but as understood 
by every man, as your rule, it is obvious that your rule 
_ is both uncertain and precarious. For what certainty can 
_ any person have that Ais interpretation of scripture is 
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right, when he finds men possessed of as much sense as 
himself, equally sincere, and perhaps his superiors in 
learning, of different opinions ; and when he sees, more- 
over, that persons of the same sentiments with himself, 
often, change their opinions, carried and tossed about 
with every wind of doctrine. In the Catholic Church, 
and among Catholics, however, matters are differently 
managed. “The certainty,” says one of the ablest Ca- 
tholic divines of modern times, who was originally a Pro- 
testant, “of this rule appears chiefly from three consi- 
«‘ derations: Ist, From the nature of the rule itself ; for 
‘‘ this does not consist in the private opinion of a few 
“ particular persons, but in the unanimous doctrine of 
“ the great body of the pastors of the Church spread 
“ throughout the world. Now, these pastors are exceed- 
‘ingly numerous ; they are spread throughout all na- 
“ tions, and they differ from one another in their_coun- 
“try, language, manners, government, and worldly in- 
** terests, and even in their opinions about other matters 
“ of knowledge and learning. When, therefore, they all 
“ agree in giving us the same interpretation of scripture, 
“ or in declaring to us any truth of religion, is it not 
“ infinitely more certain to follow their decision than to 
“ trust our own private judgments in opposition to them? 
«* Would not a man be a fool to prefer his own interpre- 
‘< tation of the civil law of the land, in opposition to the 
‘‘ unanimous decision of the whole body of judges and 
“lawyers? Besides, does not such an unanimity, in so 
“‘ delicate a matter as religion, in which experience 
“shows how jealous men commonly are of their own 
‘‘ opinions, evidently show the finger of God to be there? 
« What but an over-ruling Providence could keep such 
‘multitudes of men united in religion, who so widely 
“« differ in every thing else? Among those who do not 
« follow this rule, we can scarce find two of the same 
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“¢ opinion in every article, though of the same natién and 
© language, yea, though of the same family, which evident- 
** ly shows the uncertainty of their rule. How is it pos- 
“ sible, then, that such vast multitudes, so every way 
differing in all things else, should agree in every article 
of revealed truths, if the rule they follow were not 
perfectly secure ? This will still further appear, if we 
consider, 2d, The method they observe in declaring 
“« these truths ; for, when the pastors of the Church de- 
clare any article of religion, they never give it as their 
own private opinion, or as what they believe in their 
own private judgment, but they all protest and declare, 
“ that what they teach their people, is precisely the 
“‘ same, without addition or diminution, which they re- 
“ ceived by tradition from their forefathers. Their pre- 
decessors, from whom they learned these truths, de- 
clared the same thing, and pledged their salvation for 
‘‘ the truth of their declaration ; every preceding gene- 
ration did the same, till we arrive at the apostles 
“ themselves; assuring us, in all ages, that they hold it 
as a damnable sin to add or diminish one single iota 
« from the faith once delivered to the saints. Now, it 
“is manifest, that a body of people, faithfully observing 
‘‘ this rule of tradition, can never vary, alter, or change 
‘any article of their religion ; and, therefore, that the 
“ faith they hold at present is the self same that was 
“‘ held in all preceding ages, and first taught by Christ 
“« and his apostles. But what renders the certainty of 
“‘ this rule beyond all dispute, is, 3d, The sacred char- 
“‘ ter of infallibility promised by Christ to his Church, 
*«« and laid down in the plainest terms in the holy scrip- 
~“ tures themselves.”—(Sincere Christian instructed in 
* the Faith of Christ from the uniter Word, by Dr 
Hay, cap. xi. q. 14.) 

P. You do not then, I perceive, object to the Bible 
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as'a rule of faith, but you object to it as being a certain 
rule, when privately interpreted. 

C. Precisely. In stating the Catholic rule of faith, 
I distinctly admitted the Bible to be a rule of faith, 
though not the only rule; and that it is not a certain one 
to those who make it their only rule of faith, is quite 
evident. This position is candidly admitted by Lord 
Bolingbroke, in his fifth letter on the use and study of 
' history. “ Writers of the Roman religion,” observes his 
lordship, “have attempted to show that the text of holy 
“‘ writ is, on many accounts, insufficient to be the sole 
‘criterion of orthodoxy. I apprekend, too, that they 
“« have shown it. Sure I am, that experience, from the 
“ first promulgation of Christianity to this hour, shows 
“ abundantly with how much ease and success the most 
“‘ opposite, the most ‘extraordinary, nay, the most 2n- 
** pious opinions, and the most contradictory faiths, may 
“* be founded on the same text, and ‘plausibly defended 
‘“‘ by the same authority.” 

I now take my leave of our subject and of you, with 
sentiments of the most kindly and Christian feeling. 
How far I have succeeded im showing that the Bible is 
not the only rule of faith, is‘a question which may now 
be left to the judgment of every impartial man. To be 
fully able to convince a Member of the British Refor- 
mation Society, in the course of a few sittings, that his 
system is erroneous, and that it is at variance with rea- 
son, with scripture, and with the authority with which 
Christ invested his Church, is what I did not expect ; 
but I confidently anticipate that many who have hitherto — 
been deceived by an illusion which flatters their vanity, 
and misleads their judgment, will, on mature ‘considera- 
tion of the arguments in favour of the Catholic rule of 
faith, be disposed in future to think more favourably of 
the faith of their Catholic ‘ancestors. 4 
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I conclude with the beautiful sentiment of St Augus- 
tin, so characteristic of the Catholic rule of faith: 
In necessariis unitas, in dubis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas,—which may be thus expressed: In all points 
of faith which the Church believes and teaches as re- 
vealed, and the belief of which is therefore necessary, 
there must be unity ; in these points which are doubt- 
ful, and on which the Church has given no decision, 
there should be liberty ; but in all things, there ought 
to be charity. 
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PASTORAL INSTRUCTION 


UPON THE 


PROMISES OF CHRIST TO HIS CHURCH: 


Showing to the Converts to the Catholic Faith, from the express Word 
of God, that the same principle which makes us Christians ought 
also to make us Catholics. 


BY THE LEARNED AND CELEBRATED 


J. B. BOSSUET, 


BISHOP OF MEAUX. 


James Beniene, Bishop of Meaux by the Divine 
permission, to the Clergy and People of our 
Diocess health and benediction. 


1.—General Design of this Instruction. 

Tue holy labour of the Church to bring forth anew in 
our Lord those whom she lost in the schism of the pre- 
ceding century, is the joint effort of the entire mystical 
body of Jesus Christ. All the faithful have a share in 
it according to their respective states and vocations ; and 
we feel bound to point out to you, my dear brethren, 
how each of us ought to contribute to it. 
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2.—Particular Design in explaining the Promises to 

the Church. These Promises of two kinds. 

You, then, whose duty it is to instruct them, must 
above all things. cautiously avoid involving yourselves in 
any contentions where the spirit of acrimony may inter- 
mix. Warn them with St Paul, “ not to contend in 
“ words ; for it is to no profit, but to the subversion of 
“‘ the hearers.” 1 Lay open to their view the sanctity 
of our doctrine, so irreproachable in itself, that it cannot 
be attacked but when it. is. misrepresented ; induce them 
to love the Church, by proposing to them those immor- 
tal promises on which her firm foundation rests. 

These promises are of éwo kinds ; the one visibly ac- 
complished in this world ; the other invisible at. present, 
whose perfect accomplishment is reserved for the world 
to come. The Church shall be glorious, not having 
spot or wrinkle, ? eternally happy in the chaste embraces 
of its divine Spouse, where God shall be all in all ;3 a 
spectacle we shall not enjoy until the next life; but in 
the mean time, the Church on earth shall be built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 4 
himself being the chief corner stone. The winds shall 
blow, the tempests shall unceasingly arise ;° hell itself 
shall rage’ with all kinds of trials ; persecutions, im- 
pieties, and heresies; but the Chureh shall not be 
shaken, nor its visible succession interrupted for a single 
moment ; this shall be always before our eyes ; nor shall 
that astomishing object be ever withdrawn from the 
faithful. | 

St Augustin remarks in different: parts of his writ- 
ings, that these two sorts of promises are subordinate 
the one to the other ; the first is the pledge of the se. - 
cond ; that is to say, that which we now behold sensibly 
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accomplished upon earth, secures to the most incredu- 
lous what shall hereafter be witnessed in heaven only, 
God accomplishes in his Church what is to appear there 
in time; nor shall he less accomplish what is reserved 
~ for heaven in eternity. Christian faith is founded upon 
the unchangeable connexion of these two sorts of pro- 
mises : and to submit that connexion to a doubt, would 
be nothing less than an attempt to withhold from the 
faithful that earnest of their faith which Jesus Christ 
himself was pleased to give them. 


3.—Proposition concerning the Promise as it regards 
the state of the Church in this world: two parties 
to this promise. A double Universality samnes 
to the Church ; first, of Space. 


To render this truth evident to the most incredulous, 
let: us,. my dear brethren, represent to them that last day 
of Jesus Christ upon earth, when about to ascend into 
heaven: in presence of his disciples, in. order to take his 
place at the right hand of his Father, he drew out, as it 
were, the plan of his Church ; or, more properly speak- 
ing, regulated its destiny in this world, (if I may use 
that expression) by promising it a double universality, 
one of space, and the other of tzme. 

Consider, my dear brethren, and induce those who are 
astray to consider, not only the promises of Jesus Christ, 
but also the clearness of- the words selected to express 
them, so as to convey his thoughts most unequivocally. 
He promised her, in the first place, that she should ex- 
tend throughout all nations ; and to be still more expli- 
cit, he was pleased to express, that this should be 
effected by beginning from Jerusalem. ! 

St Luke, from whom we take these words, gives them 
their true extent when he makes our Saviour say: “ And 
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“« you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in 
«all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
“ part of the earth.” * 

“Here we see, according to the remark of St Augustin, 
that the gospel was gradually to advance from Jerusa- 
lem to the very extremities of the earth. He gives first 
his peace to those who are near—to the heirs of the pro- 
mise—to the cherished land,—that is to say, to Jerusa- 
lem and Judea; and he afterwards extends it to all the 
Gentiles,—that is to say, to the nations most remote from 
the promises, and from the covenant. | 

Samaria was between both; the nearest to the testa- 
ment after Judea, because it had the knowledge of God, 
and because it expected the Christ ; every thing was ac- 
complished in the sight of the faithful, exactly in the order 
promised by Jesus Christ. In Jerusalem were seen the 
happy beginnings of the Church ; the faithful, dispersed 
throughout Judea and Samaria ? during the persecution 
in which St Stephen was stoned, announced the gospel 
there ; and this was the second step of advancement of 
the Church which Jesus Christ had traced out. The 
several other nations were not the people of God ; the 
knowledge of Him had not yet reached them. The gospel 
was, notwithstanding, to be carried to them, that those 
who sometime were afar off, might be made near by the 
blood of Jesus Christ. ? 

Then: did all the faithful clearly behold the accom- 
plishment of the ancient oracles regarding the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, as contained in the Psalms and the 
Prophets ; and at the same time was revealed that great 
secret, whose entire development was reserved for the 
preaching of St Paul: “ That Christ should suffer, and 
‘«¢ that he should be the first that should arise from the © 
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«« dead, and should show light to the people and to the 
<< Gentiles.” ? ‘ 

A conversion so universal, of people the most distant 
and barbarous, after so long an estrangement from God, 
in the name and by the power of Jesus Christ, crucified 
and arisen from the dead, caused the beholders of such 
a prodigy to proclaim, that truly Jesus Christ was all- 
powerful to accomplish what he had promised ; and if, 
by so striking a miracle, he was able thus rapidly to 
unite all the people of the universe in the belief of his 
name, he might as well be able to assemble them one 
day to be eternally happy in the vision of his counte- 
nance. 


4.—Second Part of the Promise ; Continuity and 
Universality of Time promised to the Church, as 
well as of Space. 


But the second part of the promise of Jesus Christ is 
still more remarkable. Let us come back to the last 
day of Christ upon earth, when forming his Church by 
the commission which he gave to his apostles in the 
words we have heard: he continued his discourse as 
follows: “ All power is given to me in heaven and in 
“earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations ; bap- 
“ tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
“and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
«all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And 
“behold I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
“mation of the world.”? These words require no com- 
ment. What he says is grand, and almost incredible: 
that a society of men is to have an immutable duration ; 
and that there is under the sun something not liable to 
change. He rests his own word also upon this un- 
changeable foundation: <“ All power is given me in 
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“ heaven and upon earth.” Go, then, with this. assurance, 
whither I now send you; and carry thither, by the 
autherity here given you, the testimony of my truths. 
Your mission shall not be unproductive; you shall 
teach; you shall baptize; you shall found churehes 
throughout the universe ; it will be needless to inquire 
whether the new body, the new congregation, that is to 
say, the new Church which I order you to form out of 
all nations, shall be visible ; being as it ought to be, 
visibly composed of those who are to give, and of those 
who are to receive instructions ; of those who are to 
baptize, and of those who are to be baptized ; and who, 
being thus distinguished from all other people in the 
world, by the preaching of my commandments, and by 
the profession of docility to them, shall be still more 
sensibly discriminated by the sacred seal of a particular 
baptism, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 


5.—The words of the Promise considered. First, 
these words, I am with you. 


This church, clearly marshalled under the same regi- 
men, that. is to say, under the authority of the. same 
pastors, under the preaching and the profession of. the 
same faith, and under the administration of the same 
sacraments, receives by these three several means the 
most sensible characters of discrimination. How beau- 
tiful, then, is this Church with her three marks of visi- 
bility! But let us now take notice how Jesus. Christ . 
points out its duration, and whether he does not explain 
it as strikingly as he has done all the rest. There isa 
question of the time to come ; but this phrase—< and 
“‘ behold”—renders it present by the certainty of the ef- 
fect. ‘* I am with you,” that is another mode of speak- 
ing consecrated in a hundred different passages of the 
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scripture, to signify am assured, an invincible protection 
of the Almighty. 

“The Lord is with thee, O most valiant of men. And 
** Gideon said to him, I beseech thee, my lord, if the 
« Lord be with us, why have these evils fallen upon us? 
“‘ where are his miracles which our fathers have told us, 
“ saying, The Lord brought us out of Egypt? But now 
-“ the Lord hath forsaken us, and delivered us into the 
“‘ hand of Madian. And the Lord looked upon him, 
*« and said, Goin this thy strength, and deliver Israel 
“ out of the hand of Madian: know that I have sent 
“thee. He answered and said, I beseech thee, my 
“< lord, wherewith shall I deliver Israel? behold my fa- 
“‘ mily is the meanest in Manasses, and I am the least in 
“‘ my father’s house. And the Lord said to him, I will 
“be with thee, and thou shalt cut off Madian as one 
“man.” 'These words, I am with you, stand. for every 
thing ; there is neither succour nor power but. what is 
contained in them. ‘“ Though I should walk in the 
““ midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for 
“ thow art with me.* A hundred other passages of si- 
_milar import in the scriptures, present us with this ex- 
pression as the clearest possible to exclude every sort of 
apprehension. ‘ When thou shalt pass through the wa- 
«ters, I will be with thee, and the rivers shall not cover 
“thee; when thou shalt walk in the fire, thou shalt not 
“ be burnt, and the flames shall not burn in thee :’° no 
conspiracy, no disaster, no persecution shall be able to 
injure you. Bid defiance to all your enemies; say to 
them, with the prophet, “ Take counsel together, and it 
“« shall be defeated ; speak a word, and it shall not be 
«done, because God is with us.”4 But again; what 
mean the words ‘with you,’ in this promise of Jesus 
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Christ? They signify with you who are teaching and 
baptising ; those who desire to be taught of Gad! have 
only to believe you, as those who shall desire to be bap- 
tised have only to apply to you. 


6.—The other words of the promise considered. 


But perhaps this promise, “ I am with you,” shall 
suffer interruption ? No; Jesus Christ forgets nothing ; 
“ Tam mith you all days.” What discontinuance is to 
be dreaded, after words so express? In short, lest any 
one should imagine that a help so present and so effect- 
ual, was promised only for a time, ‘I am,” says he, 
“ with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
“«‘ world,” not with those alone to whom I was then speak- 
ing, that is to say, with my apostles, am I to be: their 
lives are limited ; but my promise extends farther, and I 
behold them in their successors. >It is to their successors 
I have said, “Iam with you.” Instead of thy fathers, 
sons are born to thee ; ? they shall leave heirs after them ; 
they shall not cease to substitute’ successors the one to 
the other ; and that succession shall never have an end. 


7. Jesus Christ has not promised that the Church 
should contain none but saints. 


But it may be asked why we confine ourselves to say- 
ing that errors shall always be exterminated in the 
Church, and why do we not assure people that there 
shall be no vices in it? Jesus Christ is equally powerful 
to effect both. That is true; but then we must consi- | 
der what he promised: far from promising that there 
should be only saints in his Church, he has, on the con- 
trary, predicted, that there shall be scandals in his king- 
dom, and cockle in his field; and that it should even 
grow up with the wheat, until the harvest.? The other 
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parables on this subject are well known ; fishes of all 
sorts taken in the nets, and in such abundance that the 
bark was almost sinking, yet so as not to prevent a safe 
landing on the shore.! And this is one of the wonders 
attendant upon the duration of the Church, that the vast 
numbers of those whom it carries shall not hinder it 
from always subsisti»z. Thus shall scandals be ever vi- 
sible in the very bosom of the Church, and the care of 
suppressing them shall be ever a portion of its labour ; 
but as for errors and heresies, they shall be exterminat- 
ed from it. Jesus Christ speaks only of the duration of 
preaching, and of the sacraments: Go, teach baptise ; 
and I am always with you, teaching and baptising, as we 
have seen above: in the meantime, the preaching shall. 
produce its fruit ; the Church shall always have saints, 
and charity shall never die in her. 


8.—Why Jesus Christ, in the foregoing promise, con- 
fines himself to the end of the world. 


Neither doth the Son of God limit to this present 
world his union with his apostles and their successors : 
he is much more intent on being united with them in the 
world to come. But had he merely said, Iam with you for 
ever, there might be rdom to imagine he promised them 
only a blessed eternity after this life ; whereas, bounding 
this promise by the consummation of the world, without 
speaking here of any thing else, it is manifest that he sets 
no other limits tothe duration of hisvisible Church, nor to 
the hely society of the people of God in this world, under 
the government of her pastors, than the existence of the 
universe. The happiness, however, of the life to come, 
is not less assured to us; and this very promise is the 
certain pledge of it; because if He, who is all-powerful 
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to accomplish what he promises, can preserve his Church 
‘in this world of instability and temptation, in spite 
of its billows and its tempests, with how much more 
ease shall he render it unchangeably happy, after its ar- 
rival in the haven of salvation? ‘ 


- 9.—Two consequences fron» this doctrine. 

Hence follow two truths, which are two established 
dogmas of our faith ;—the one, that the successors of the 
apostles, Jesus Christ being, as we have seen, always 
with them, shall never teach error, nor ever lose the sa- 
eraments ; for we must judge of the other sacraments by 
baptism, which is the first in order, and the foundation 
of them: the other is, that it is never allowable, on any 
account whatsoever, to separate from this apostolical suc- 
cession ; because that. would be to separate from Jesus 
Christ, who assures us he is always with it. Here are 
two dogmas, and two very sure foundations of our faith, 
which the Son of God has accordingly proposed to us in 
express terms, and in language the most explicit. He 
alone hath constructed on this earth an immortal edifice, 
against which he promised that the gates of hell shall not 
be able to prevail;! assuring his apostles, that he will 
be with their successors, as with themselves, all days 
until the end of the world ; and thus precluding all fu- 
ture separatists from any lawful commencement of their 
sect, or from any infraction of this sacred claim, though 
but for a day or for a moment. 


10.—Separation stated by St Jude and the other. 
Apostles, to be the characteristic of heretics. 


Hence also are heretics and schismatics to the very 
end of the world branded with that base and detestable 
character mentioned by St Jude,—These are they who 
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separate themselves. We shall recite the entire passage: — 
“ But you, my dearly beloved,” says he, “be mindful of 
“the words which have been spoken before by the 
“« apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, who told you, that 
‘< in the last time there should: come mockers, walking 
‘“‘ according to their'own desires in ungodliness: these 
“ are they who separate themselves, sensual men, having 
“ not the Spirit.”1. Here it is to be remarked, that St 
Jude, one of the apostles, quotes at. once all the apostles, 
-his colleagues and companions in the ministry, as point- 
ing out with one accord the distinctive character of all 
the impostors. who were to appear on this earth, until the 
very end of the world. This character is, that they se- 
parate themselves. But from whom can they separate 
themselves; but from a body already established, and 
whose unity is inviolable? whereas their hardihood in 
this separation is given as a most obvious mark of their 
imposture. They shall be eternally distinguished by 
their desertion ; and it is clear, says St Jude, that this 
is the character by which all the apostles intended to de- 
signate them. For as all the apostles together heard Jesus 
Christ promising that he would be with them to the end 
of the world, they also judged altogether, that a separa- 
tion from this chain would be aseparation from Jesus Christ 
himself; while he, on his part, promised that he would 
never quit them, nor those who should succeed them. 


11.—Another characteristic pointed out by St Paul. 


Hence again, with the same evidence, follows another 
character given by St Paul of the heretical man, that he 
‘is subverted and sinneth, being condemned by his own 
“« judgment ;”? because by his very appearance as a leader, 
as the first man of his sect, without being able to name 
his predecessor, while he thus starts up, he, in reality, 
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pronounces sentence against himself as a manifest inno- 
vator, and carries his condemation upon his forehead. 


12.—Two modes of separation. 


Now this happens in two ways, both of which were 
visible in the late schism. First, when bishops who suc- 
ceeded the apostles renounced, without quitting their 
sees, the faith of those who established them therein, 
and consecrated them. Secondly, and in a way still more 
striking, when the people made for themselves a new 
- order of pastors, who, self-appointed, intruded into the 
ministry, and who, without being able to name their pre- 
decessors, were forced to palliate their enterprise by 
styling themselves “raised up by God in an extraordi- 
“‘ nary manner, to reform the Church, which was in ruin 
«« and desolation.” 

But what do they mean by this desolation and ruin ? 
Is it, that there was in general some corruption and ir- 
regularity in the morals of those who conducted the 
flock? But this is not the question, because that deso- 
lation and that ruin which required a reform of the 
Church regarded the faith; it was supposed then, that 
faith no longer existed with those who were in place, 
nor with the people attached to them, because it was ne- 
cessary to separate from this entire body ; or, that Christ 
being still with them, according to his promise, a sepa- 
ration notwithstanding might take place, and an appoint- 
ment of new pastors, who, in the order of succession, did 
not derive from the apostles, nor from those who suc-_ 
ceeded to the apostles, nor, in short, that it was possible 
to be with Jesus Christ, without being with those with 
whom he promised always to remain. 


13.—Those bishops who retained their sees, after 
changing their faith, are in the same situation. — 
t Conf, de Foi des Pret. Ref. 
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Persons, then, of this description, manifestly inflict a 
wound on the Church, and make a breach in its unity. 
It is what we have seen in Germany and in France, at 
the beginning of the last century, in the schism of Luther 
and Calvin. But those who, about the same time, broke 
off in other kingdoms, while they retained their sees, 
have not remained more united to the apostolical succes- 
sion, because they instantly renounced the doctrine of 
those who had consecrated them; because they taught 
their people to disavow, in like manner, the faith of 
those who had given them their baptism. For here, it is 
to be observed, that the dissension we speak of did not 
regard things indifferent, or of trivial import. The re- 
formers charged their consecrators and the Church with 
nothing less than an idolatrous worship ; with a profane 
and sacrilegious sacrifice; with a disregard of divine 
grace and justification ; and with a hundred other things 
which visibly affect the fundamentals of faith, and the 
very substance of Christianity. What advantage had 
they by keeping their sees, if publicly and by express 
declaration they ceased to hold that faith which was pro- 
fessed there immediately before,them, and which they 
themselves so clearly professed, when they were installed 
and consecrated, that their change in the sight of the 
whole world is now a positive fact of glaring notoriety ? 
It is quite unnecessary to go farther back ; the moment 
the chain is broken, the character of separation becomes 
indelible. We need only remark what the faith was 
when they took possession of their sees, and what they 
themselves at that time believed. 


14.—Why there must be heresies.—The clear and 
universal remedy which God has provided against 
. them. 


There is an everlasting remedy prepared by Jesus Christ 
for his Church, against all the schisms and against all the 
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sects which were to start up in it in such great number, 
at its very birth, and in all succeeding ages ; this, I say, 
is the true remedy against the dreadful “ there must” of 
St Paul, which we cannot read without extreme asto- 
nishment. “ There must,” says he, be not only divisions, 
but even heresies ;! without schisms, without: heresies, 
there would be a deficiency in those trials to which Jesus 
Christ: chooses to expose his faithful servants, in order to 
render them worthy of him. Scarcely had he himself 
appeared in the world, when, at his entrance into his 
temple, so distinctly foretold by his prophets, the vene- 
rable Simeon, explaining to the blessed virgin, and in 
her person, to his Church, the true mother of his chil- 
dren, the views which God had. upon this dear child, as- 
sured her, that he was to be set up for a sign, which shall 
be contradicted ;2 and this is verified, not only in his 
life and. in his death, but must. be for ever verified in the 
preaching of his gospel; so that it is essentially neces- 
sary to the mysteries of Jesus Christ, to excite, by their 
simplicity, by their majesty, and their depth, the con- 
tradiction of human sense and feeble reason. 

Let no one be astonished then at seeing turbulent 
spirits go out from the bosom of the Church, ever ready 
to impeach it for mere trifles; or that vain men, who, 
desirous to appear more wise than is expedient, would 
fain understand every thing, and measure every thing 
by their own limited conceptions ; daring scrutinizers of 
the most exalted mysteries ; * or hypocrites, who with a 
show of piety would seduce the simple, and, under 
sheeps’ clothing, conceal the disposition of the ravening 
wolf ;4 or murmurers, full of complaints, walking ac- 
cording to their own desires, as described by St Jude, ° 
and who declaim vehemently against abuses, in order to 
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become reformers of the human race ; rendering them- 
selves, according to St Augustin, more unbearable than 
those whom they refuse to bear with ; or, in short, pre- 
sumptuous men, who invent strange doctrines to get 
themselves a‘name in. the Church, and “ to draw away 
“ disciples after them.” + Such are the spirits whereof 
schisms and heresies are formed, and there must be men 
of this description as.a trial for the faithful. But Jesus 
Christ, who foresaw and foretold them, has also provided 
a universal mode for knowing them; they will always 
be-among these who separate themselves, and who con- 
demn themselves ; among those, in short; who. shall dis- 
believe the promises of Jesus Christ to his Church; and 
the solemn assurance he has given her of remaining 
always and uninterruptedly with her pastors. 

They shall frequently appear to imitate the Church, 
by multiplying themselves as she does, and embracing 
whole nations; as the Arians perverted the Goths, the 
Vandals, the Heruli, the Burgundians; for the faith. 
ful must still be exposed to the temptation of this. vain 
resemblance: nay, more, in lasting a long time, they 
shall appear’ also to imitate the Church’s stability ; and, 
like her, to be able to promise themselves an. everlasting 
duratien, But the illusion is always easily discerned 
and dissipated. The separated sects need only be traced 
to their origin; the precise time of their interruption 
will always be certainly discovered: the point of rupture 
shall ever remain, as it were, bleeding; and this mark 
of novelty, which all the separated sects shall eternally 
and indelibly carry upon their front, shall render them 
always distinguishable. Whatever progress Arianism 
may make, it shall still be traced back to the time of 
Arius, when the small number of his followers were in- 
dividually known; eight or nine deacons, three or four 
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bishops, thirteen or fourteen persons at most, whom 
their own bishop, and with him a hundred bishops of 
Lybia, had eternally anathematized, denouncing their 
excommunication to all the bishops of the world, who 
considered them accordingly as excommunicated. Such 
was the precise origin of the Arians, whom we trace up 
to that time when Eusebius of Nicomedia was reproached 
with believing that the entire Church was in his own 
person, and in that of the four bishops belonging to his 
faction: to that time, when it was said to him, “We 
“know but one only Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
“which cannot be overthrown by the united efforts of a 
“ conspiring universe, but which must overthrow all 
“heresies whatsoever.” What Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria, said in the first ages of Christianity, shall 
be for ever said, as long as the Church shall exist, to all 
the sects that shall separate themselves from it. Let 
Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, acquire a name 
for himself in the East ; and let a wide extent of coun- 
try glory even to this day in being called after him ; he 
shall always be traced back to the point of separation, 
when himself and his preacher at Constantinople were 
the whole of his party; when no one in his own city 
could bear him, or would hear him ; when one single bi- 
shop was opposed to six thousand bishops ; when the part 
disputed against the whole ; when a broken branch con- 
tended against the tree and against the trunk from 
which it had been severed. Thus, the schism of 
Dioscorus, which is seen even now to subsist, shall 
always be traced back to the Council of Chalcedon, and 
to that time when it was so incontrovertibly said, that 
all the East and all the West were united against him. 
Thus was it demonstrated, that whatever duration schism 
can possibly have, it always begins by a number so small, 
as to bear no sort of comparison with that of the faith- 
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ful. Let us take a view of all the other sects that were 
ever yet separated from the unity of the Church: we 
lay it down as a fact, that not one of them can be men. 
tioned, which, when traced to its origin, will not be 
found in that particular period when a part contended 
against’ the whole ; separated itself from the trunk ; 
changed the doctrine which it found firmly and imme- 
morially established, and which itself professed, as it 
were, the day before. 

Such being the case, it is unnecessary to go farther ; 
for, as it is the distinctive mark of the true Church, 
that its commencement cannot be shown but by ascend- 
ing to the apostles, to St Peter and to Jesus Christ, so 
the certain and indelible mark of all sects, without a 
single exception, since ever the Church has existed, is, 
that their beginning can be so clearly assigned, and the 
date of their separation so accurately pointed out, that 
it is not in. their power to disavow it. Vainly, then, 
shall they flatter themselves with a perpetual duration ; 
no sect whatever shall have this perpetual continuation, 
nor be able to trace itself uninterruptedly to Jesus 
‘Christ ; but without beginning from him, nothing in this 
way can be durable. Heresies shall never be classed 
with those permanent rivers, whose abundant and in- 
exhaustible source supplies them always with water: 
they shall, says St Augustin, be but as torrents that rapid- 
ly pass away ; which arise, as it were, from themselves, 
and dry up as they came. The Catholic Church alone, 
descending from Jesus Christ, shall receive that cha- 
racter of immortality which he only can impart to her. 


-15.—This article, “I believe the Holy Catholic 
Church,” is fundamental, and one of the twelve 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 


This dogma of the perpetual succession of the Church, 
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so incontrovertibly attested by the express promises of 
Jesus Christ, in words the most clear and precise, has 
been deemed of such importance, as to be made an article 
of the apostles’ creed,—in these words, “I believe the 
Catholic or universal Church ;’ universal in all places, 
and ‘at all times, according to the very words of Christ 
himself. << Go,” says he, “teach all nations, and behold 
«“ Tam with you all days, (without interruption) even 
“to the end of the world.” So that in whatever place, 
and at whatever time, the creed was read or recited, the 
existence of the Church of all times and of all places is 
there attested. This faith admits of no interruption, 
because at every moment it will be said among the faith- 
ful, I believe the Catholic Church. When innovators, 
whoever they may have been, first began their schisma- 
tical assemblies, the Church actually existed ; it was 
necessary to believe its existence, because the faithful 
said, I believe the Catholic Church. It was moreover 
necessary to be with it, under pain of separation from 
Jesus Christ, who has said, ‘Iam with you.” Whenever 
out of its communion, which is always the communion 
of saints, illegitimate congregations shall be formed, they 
must evidently be of the number of those who separate 
themselves, and condemn themselves by that very sepa- 
ration. 


16.—Whether the foregoing article be not a mere 
formality, and whether, on the.contrary, the dectrine 
be not fundamental. 


If any one shall say, that all these things are mere — 
formalities, —that we should rather come to the bottom 
of the question; such language is nothing more. than 
trifling with the credulity of simple people, as if the 
belief of promises, so clearly expressed by Jesus Christ 
himself, and contaimed in the apostles’ creed, were only 
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a formality, or that it were a matter of indifference to 
the Christian religion to believe that the innovators who 
separate themselves do thereby bear the mark of their 
own condemnation. 


17.—That this defect (of separation) cannot be effaced 
by the course of time, as is proved by the schism 
of the Samaritans, and by the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. 

No lapse of time can possibly efface that blemish. The. . 
schism of Samaria was of such ancient date, that its origin 
went back as far as Roboam, the son of Solomon, even to 
the separation of the ten tribes, as has been remarked by 
the earliest writers. Now, has the salvation of the Sa- 
maritans, separated so long from the people of God, been 
in any respect more assured by the remoteness of their 
origin? Certainly not: the people of God have always 
ranked them amongst the most odious natien. In the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, the foolish people, whose :dwell- 
ing is at. Sichem,—that is to say, the Samaritans,—are 
named with the children of Esau and Chanaan. | Jesus 
Christ confirms this sentence, and speaks of them as really, 
foolish, when he says, “ you adore that which you know 
<‘ nol; we adore that which we know.” ! You are unac- 
quainted with the origin of the covenant ; you have re- 
nounced the succession of the holy people ; vainly do you 
pretend to the name of God; there is no salvation for 
; you, for salvation is of the Jews; and the Samaritans 
themselves can have it only thence. Remark these words, 

you and we. In this contrast, Jesus Christ does not dis- 

dain to place himself on the side of the Jews by this word 
me, because they were the sacred trunk wherein were 
preserved and perpetuated the promises, the priesthood, 
the worship, until He should appear who was to be the 
expectation of nations. When the ten lepers, of whom 
_ 1 John iv. 22, 
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one was a Samaritan, presented themselves to Jesus 


Christ to be cleansed, our Saviour sent them all equally, 


‘« the Samaritan with the rest, to the priests, the succes- 
“‘ sors of Aaron, as to the source of religion and of the 
“‘ sacraments,” as Tertullian s2ys. The antiquity, then, 
of their schism, was of no sort of use to these schismatics, 
though it had lasted, under different forms, near a thou- 
sand years ; they were not the less condemned upon the 
sole ground of their origin ; the author of their separation 
was never once forgotten ; that Jeroboam, who had made 
Israel to sin, and who had so audaciously withdrawn from 
the chosen city of God,—that is to say, from the Church 
and the priesthood, established since the time of Moses 
and Aaron. 


18.—The same defect applies to the other schisms: 
Reflection upon the separation of the Protestants. 


The most ancient schism amongst Christians is that of 
Nestorius. We have just seen the flaw which stigma- 
tized its commencement, and that brands to this very 
day the name of its author so indelibly, that nothing can 
efface it. The precise time of separation is not less ob- 
vious in the other schisms of the East. 

There is'no question here of the Greeks. It is not 
with the Church of Constantinople, nor with the other 
schismatical sees of the East, that our Reformers thought 
of uniting themselves, when they so openly broke off from 
the Church of Rome. Acknowledge, my brethren, a 
truth too incontrovertible to be denied. There was no- 
thing in the whole universe that then squared with your 


system ; every one knows that the fathers of the Greek — 
Church were the first who pronounced Aérius a heretic, 


for asserting that prayers and sacrifices, in expiation of 
the sins of the dead, were useless ; and for other points 
which are held in common at this day by the Eastern and 
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Western Churches. This is a fact which no ingenuity 
of the Protestants has ever been able to evade. I cannot 
now bring myself to believe that persons of sense and 
honesty will seriously charge us with idolatry, after we 
have proved, in so many different ways, (elsewhere) that 
the honour given to saints, to relics, and to images, leaves 
untouched the worship due to the Divine nature; and, in- 
stead of diminishing, enforces it rather, and augments it. 
But, however that matter may stand, certain it is that 
the Eastern Church observes this devotion ; and the 
seventh council, which is received by both churches, is 
undeniable evidence of it. I pass over the other dogmas 
_ of this said council, as I do its doctrine concerning the 
_ real presence, so explicit as not to be eluded by any 
. cavilling. It is sufficient for my present purpose, that 
the Greek Church is as adverse to Protestantism as the 
Latin; and that it is an undoubted fact, that the Re- 
formed Church has been constructed upon a foundation 
totally apart from all that was Christian in the entire 
universe. 


19,.—That the divisions among those who have sepa- 
rated from the Church are irremediable. 


But we behold them incurably disunited among them- 
selves, from their very commencement: Lutherans, Cal- 
_ vinists, Socinians, all so many discordant sects. Catho- 
lies know how to submit to authority, and range them- 
selves under its banners, of which we have illustrious 
| examples in every age. It is not so with those who have 
broken off from the Church. The principle of union once 
lost by separating from her, where all was one before, has 
_ introduced anarchy, and exposed every thing to division : 
schisms have multiplied without remedy, for, the maxim 
laid down, of subjecting articles of faith to individual ex- 
amination, gives up all to dispute, and banishes peace. 


M 
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In this manner were all sects divided: Arianism, Pela- 
gianism, Eutychianism, had produced Semi-Arians, Semi- 
Pelagians, Semi-Eutychians, of more than one sort ; and: 
so of all the others. Nothing remains fixed, when once 
the salutary yoke of the Church’s authority is rejected. 
“« The Donatists,” says St Augustin, “had taken up the 
“‘ knife of division to separate themselves from the 
‘“‘ Church, and that knife of division has unfortunately 
“‘ remained amongst them.” «‘“Behold,” says the same 
father, “into how many different morsels these are di- 
“‘ vided, who are so broken off from the Church!” May 
we not say the same thing to our pretended reformers ?: 
Vainly do they desire to resume the authority attached 
to the name of the Church, and oblige individuals to sub- 
mit to the decisions of their synods. When once this 
authority has been destroyed, it can never be reinstated : 
the same right which they themselves usurped against 
the Church at their quitting it, shall ever be wielded - 
against them. Disputes must thus be interminable: 
Doerdrecht can do nothing against the Arminians by 
rising up against the Church, and reducing to nought 
that sacred name, together with the promises of Christ, 
for its eternal duration. The Protestants have deprived 
themselves of all authority, of all order, of all sub- 
mission; and at this very day, in fairness they must 
acknowledge, they have no means whatsoever to repress 
errors, or to condemn them; so that they have no pos-. 
sibility of union amongst themselves, but by allowing 
every thing, and introducing anew the confusion of 
Babel ; a total indifference of .religions, under the name 
of toleration. 


20.—Explanations from the holy fathers: St 
Augustin. 


No more need be said to the candid and sincere. 
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The promises we speak of are couched (as‘we have seen) 
in clear and simple terms; a determination therefore to 
believe them is a matter of course, and this belief com- 
prehends the clearest decision of all sorts of controversies. 
For, if it be once established that truth always prevails 
in the Church, all doubts are forthwith decided ; it is 
only necessary to believe, and the affair is settled. But 
if any one should wish to-hear, upon this point, the 
ancient doctors of the Church, and to know whether 
they understand the promises of Christ as we do, I am 
ready to discuss that point ; nor shall I be backward to 
treat the subject in its fullest extent. Does any one 
seriously doubt of the opinion of these doctors ? We need 
only observe how they speak to those who openly sepa- 
rated themselves from the Church. ,That Church, so 


_ visibly spread throughout the world, said they, was lost 
upon earth. Thus spoke the Donatists ; but their words 


were heard with horror, as somany blasphemies. “ The 


* Church has perished, you say; it is no more upon 
| “earth.” St Augustin answers ; “such is the language 
_ “ of those who are not in it ;—impudent language. The 
© Church does not exist because you are not init? This,” 


continues that holy father, “is an abominable expres- 


© sion, a detestable expression ; full of presumption and 
© falsehood ; destitute of all sense and reason ; vain, 
ash, insolent, pernicious.” Why are all these dif- 
| ferent epithets affixed to that error? because it gives the 
‘lie to Jesus Christ, who has promised his Church not 
| only eternal days in the world to come, but also in this 
life; days which shall be short in reality, since every 
| thing that is not eternal is short; but still, days that 
shall last until the very end of the world. 


The same St Augustin borrows for the Church the 


| words of the Psalmist, ‘* Declare unto me the fewness 
(“of my days.” Let us see to what limit you would 
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willingly reduce them. “ But, (continues the Church) 
“¢ why do those who separate themselves from my unity, 
** murmur against me? Why do these lost men say, that 
«Tam lost? they audaciously assert that I have been, 
‘< and that Iam no longer. Speak to me, then, O Lord, 
“ of the fewness of those days which thou hast appoint- 
‘‘ ed for me on the earth. I do not here ask thee con- 
“* cerning the eternal days of the other life; they shall 
‘< be without end, in the unchangeable mansions. It is 
‘“‘ not upon this duration I mean to interrogate thee: I 
“‘ speak of the temporal days I am to pass upon the 
‘earth. Again I say, announce them tome. Speak to 
“me, not of that eternity which I shall enjoy in heaven, 
“‘ but of the transient and short days that I am to have 
“in this world. Speak of them for the love of those 
‘‘ who say she has been and she is no longer; she has 

“ apostatized, and the Church has perished in all nations. 
«* But what does Jesus Christ declare to me upon this ? 
‘“‘ what does he promise me ?>—I am with you even to the 
«* end of the world.” 

Here then are two lives distinctly rene eS we to the 
Church: one in heaven, eternal and truly leng, because 
it will have no end ; the other temporal, and short indeed, 
because it will have an end; but yet no other end than 
that which, according to Jesus Christ, is to limit the 
duration of the world. 

The same father further applies to the Church the 
following words of the Psalmist: “Who hast founded the 
‘* earth upon its own basis, which shall not be moved for 
« ever and ever.’ ‘ By the earth,” says St Augustin, 
<«¢ T understand the Church :” and afterwards he remarks, 
«* Where are those who say the Church has perished? | 
«© that Church which, far from falling, cannot even in- | 
«¢ cline, nor ever once be shaken.” Why ? because, being | 
founded upon the solid promise of Jesus Christ, “ it is 
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“ predestined the pillar and ground of truth,’—an ex- 
pression applied by St Paul himself to the Church. 

It is of a visible Church, where we must converse 
with men, and edify the people of God, that St Paul 
speaks ; it is of a visible Church St Augustin supposes 
him to speak: the chimera of an invisible Church had 
never occurred to any one at that time. 

Hence it is that the same father declares we cannot 
be deceived in following the Church. “ It is there,” says 
he, “that one hears and sees: out of the Church we 
«do neither: he that is in the Church is neither deaf 
“nor blind.” But lest any one should imagine, that 
the teaching of the Church is only for a time, he adds, 
with the Psalmist, “God hath founded it for ever ;” 
whence he concludes, that we may as well apprehend 
the falling of the firmament, or the tottering of solidity 
itself. 


21.—The sense of the Church is an infallible rule. 


St Augustin thus always ascribes an entire conviction 
of truth to the opinion of the Church, as is manifest in 
his admirable sermon preached at Carthage, upon the na- 
tivity of St John the Baptist. The point to be proved 
against the recent heresy of the Pelagians, was the exist - 
ence of original sin, by the constant, positive, and uni- 
versal fact of infant baptism. He lays down as the 
ground of his argument, that, by the most ancient, most 
canonical, and most established custom of the Church, as 
infants have sinned through another, it is also through 
another that they believe. Upon this ground he sup- 
poses that children baptised are ranked in the number of 
the faithful. “I ask innovators,” says he, “ whether 
“ Jesus Christ is, or is not, of any avail to the newly bap- 
“« tised P. They must necessarily answer, that he is of the 
“ greatest. They are overwhelmed by the weight of the 
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“« Church’s authority. They would fain, perhaps, disa- 
“ vow the utility of infant baptism ; and, indeed, their 
* general reasoning has that tendency; but the authority 
“of the Church is a. check upon them, lest Christians 
‘“‘ should spit in their face.” How striking here is the 
authority of the Church,—not only among Catholics, who 
could not bear to have it doubted, but also amongst in- 
novators, whose effrontery could not presume to contra- 
dict it. ‘ According to this authority,” continues the 
saint, “a baptized infant is classed in the number of the 
“faithful. The authority of our mother the Church 
‘ carries that point ; the established rule of the truth 
“renders it undeniable. Whoever would oppose this 
“« force, and endeavour to overthrow this firm bulwark, 
“« cannot succeed in the attempt, but must himself be 
‘crushed to’ atoms.” Such is the authority of the 
Church: thus is it invincible and immoveable. 

The heretics of that day had not yet been condemned ; 
and this solemn discourse, pronounced at the instance of 
the bishops in the metropolis of all Africa, was the har- 
binger of their just condemnation. While the Church, 
with patience truly maternal, waited for their conversion, 
St Augustin-urged them in the following language :— 
“«« Here,” says he, ‘‘is a thing founded and established 
“¢ upon the most solid basis. We bear with those who dis- 
«* pute, while they err upon points not yet thoroughly sift- 
“ ed, nor established by the full authority of the Church, — 
<¢ An error of that sort must be borne with, but it should 
« not be suffered to assail the very foundation of the 
«‘ Church,’”—that is to say, as we see, the faith of the 
promises whereon the Church is established. 


22.—The language of heretics opposed to that of the 


saints. 


As we are now upon the subject of the Pelagians, it 
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will be well to consider, in the persons of these heretics, 
how disdainfully such characters spoke of the Church, 
and how they were answered by the orthodox Christians. 
“In a word,” says Julian the Pelagian, “infamy and 
‘“‘ folly have prevailed even in the Church of Jesus 
“ Christ.” Such excess of impiety against the Church is 
never adopted until the promises of its eternal duration 
are first treated with indifference. He says, in another 
place, “‘ Confusion obtains every where; the number of 
‘« fools becomes the majority, and the helm of reason is 
*“« wrested from the Church, for the purpose of introduc- 
“ing a vulgar dogma.” In such contemptuous language 
did he designate the received doctrine of the Church, 
and, after the manner of great wise-acres, he affected to 
distinguish himself by his disdainful singularities. 
With the same spirit, he says in another place, 
“If the truth has still any footing among men, and 
“if the world be not still confounded by sounds of ini- 
“ quity.” This is the ordinary language of innovators: 
according to them, truth remains no longer upon earth, 
—the Church is lost,—they pay no regard to the pro- 
mises it has received ; and, because the dogma, contrary 
to their sentiments, always prevails in the Church. 
These proud beings, despising the multitude, the great 
bulk of whom abide by their pastors, reproach the Church 
with availing itself of the crowd,—women, tradesmen, 
and the very dregs of the people. 

This is the ordinary language of all heretics, and was 
particularly adopted by Berengarius in the eleventh 
century, as we shall shortly notice. But St Augustin 
had refuted it before-hand. The Church, said he, ad- 
dressing Julian, and others like him, always subsists ; 
and it is not surprising that the truth should, of course, 
prevail among the multitude, because it is this multitude 
that was promised to Abraham, which consequently is not 
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to be despised as a vulgar herd: the whole Church is 
against you from the very commencement ; because, from 
her commencement, she has shown, by her exorcisms and 
exsufflations, that she admitted the existence of original 
sin. There could be nothing more weak than this rea- 
soning, if the faith of the Church had not been considered 
of infallible certainty. ‘‘ Come back to us,” said St Au- 
gustin to Julian ; “‘ your parents never believed the doc- 
“ trine you have been teaching ; and you yourself have 
“ been baptised in a church which believed the direct 
‘‘ contrary. - This dogma (continues he) which you call 
‘‘ vulgar, or popular, because it is followed by all people, 
‘‘ is that of St Cyprian and St Ambrose ; but neither St 
« Ambrose nor St Cyprian ever persuaded the people to 
<< this belief, —they found them in it,—your father found 
“them in it, when he brought you in your infancy to the 
‘‘ waters of baptism ; you also found all the Catholics in 
“‘ the Church impressed with the same sentiments.” This 
argument deserves particular attention ; it is, as we have 
seen, the common argument employed by all Catholics 
against those who innovate. Every innovator must ne- 
cessarily find in the Church a sentiment opposite to his 
own, because Jesus Christ has promised that his Church 
alone shall never change. . 

In short, all the enemies of the Church have invariably 
assigned an end to it, or, at least, an interruption ; while, 
on the contrary, all her children have as firmly main- 
tained, that it should have neither the one nor the other. 
Pagans have taken upon them to limit its duration to 
365 years ; a presumptuous assurance, which experience 
has long since refuted, because the Church was never 
more firmly established than after that period had elaps- 
ed. There is, then, no end prescribed for the Church, 
nor is it less preserved from interruption, because Jesus 
Christ has equally secured it against either accident, 
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I am not astonished at pagans speaking thus, who 
believe neither in Jesus Christ nor in his promises, nor 
ought we indeed to be astonished at heretics, though 
they assume the name of Christians; because, being 
pledged to make for themselves a church and a doctrine 

.independently of what they found before them, they are 
unfortunately interested in making out an interruption 
for the Church, and in eluding the promises of its eternal 


s 


duration. 


23.—We are Catholics by the same assurance and the 
same principles by which we became Christians. 


There is nothing more grand or divine in the person 
of Jesus Christ than his having predicted, on the one 
hand, that his Church should be incessantly attacked 
either by the persecutions of the whole universe, or by 
continual schisms and heresies, or by that decline of 
charity which should introduce a relaxation of discipline ; 
and his having promised, on the other hand, that not- 
withstanding all these contradictions, no power should 
prevent her perpetual existence, or interrupt the suc- 
cession of her pastors transmitting one to the other, as 
it were from hand to hand, the chair, that is to say, the 
authority of Jesus Christ and his apostles, together with 
the sound doctrine and the sacraments. No promoter 
of a new sect, however eminently he may suppose him- 
self to be gifted with the light of prophecy, has dared 
to foretel what would hereafter become of himself or of 
the society he was about to establish. Jesus Christ was 
the only one who openly foretold, not only the circum- 
stances of his passion and of his death, but also the com- 
bats and the victories of his Church: “ I have chosen 
“you and have appointed you, that you should go and 
“bring forth fruit, and your fruit should remain.” + 

1 John xv. 16, 
mM O 
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And how shall it remain? Upon this'it was necessary 
to be explicit, that men should have certain proof of a 
truth so,impertant. Jesus Christ therefore announces — 
this uninterrupted and everlasting duration of his Church 
in the clearest language possible. The work of twelve 
poor fishermen is thus to be crowned ; and here we be- 
hold the seal of the divinity athxed to his word. People 
are confirmed in the faith of things past by remarking 
how clearly things to come were comprehended. This 
is what makes us Christians, and what makes us Catho- 
lics also. We clearly see that the divine and certain 
knowledge of Jesus Christ could never possibly deceive 
us. 

Two things particularly confirm our faith: the mira- 
cles of Jesus Christ in the persence of his apostles and 
an entire people, on the one hand; with the visible. 
accomplishment of his predictions and his promises, on. 
the other. Of these two things, the apostles witnessed, 
only the first: we now are witnesses of the second. 
But as they could not refuse to believe in him, nor in 
the certainty of his promises, who wrought such prodi- 
gies in their sight, so neither can we, who behold the 
accomplishment of these promises, refuse: to believe that. 
he was capable of working the greatest: miracles. 

In this manner, says St Augustin, our faith is con- 
firmed on both sides.; neither the apostles nor we have: 
any room to doubt. What they have witnessed in the 
source, assured them of all that was to follow; and what. 
we behold in the event, confirms to us the wonders that 
were seen and admired in their source ; but: to feel the 
weight of this testimony, a man must be a Catholic. 
Heretics and pagans must alike object to it, because 
they would fain persuade us that error: has pervaded - 
the Church,—that her succession has beeu interrupted, | 
—and that she has been abandoned by Jesus Christ. _ 
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They cannot, of course, give credit to the promise of his 
eternal assistance ; for which reason we see, that the 
Son of God requires of us to consider those as heathens 
who refuse to listen to his Church ;' inasmuch as by 
_ that refusal they find themselves necessitated to elude 
the promises of Jesus Christ, and to assert, with the 
pagans, that the Church, like a mere human establish- 
ment, was liable to fall. 


24.—St Augustin cites St Cyprian in proof of the 

same opinion. 

Let us now return to the ancient doctors ; and after 
having produced St Augustin, let us revert back to the 
source of Christianity. The same father shall convey to 
us the same sentiments of St Cyprian in the following 
words: “We should not,” said he, “of ourselves pre- 
sume to advance what we affirm”, (upon the validity of 
the baptism of heretics) ‘‘if we were not supported by 
“the authority of the universal Church ; to which St 
“‘ Cyprian, notwithstanding his own private opinion, 
“« would have most certainly yielded, had the truth been 
“ then cleared up and confirmed by a general council.” 
By which it manifestly appears, that not only St Augus- 
tin bowed to the authority of the Church, but that he 
deemed this authority so inviolable, as to consider St 
Cyprian injured by supposing that he was capable of 
resisting it. 


25.—The doctrine of St Cyprian described by himself. 


In fact, we have only to consider in what manner this 
holy martyr spoke of the unity of the Church, not only 
in itself, but as connected with those who preceded us in 
the order of succession. <‘‘ There is,” says he, ‘in the’ 
‘* Catholic Church one trunk, one root, one source; with 

+ Matt. xviii. 17. 
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“a power of continually producing new pastors to fill 
*« the sees, and to teach the same doctrine. Hence arises 
‘a chain of unity and of succession, not to be abandoned 
“‘ without ruin.” It is this he calls “ the trunk and the 
«‘ root of the Catholic Church. Tenacious root! TENAX 
‘RADIX ! which holds in such a manner the true faith- 
“ ful to her unity, that those who have not the Church 
*« for their mother, cannot have God for their Father.” 
Numberless passages of the same import, unnecessary to 
be repeated, because they are well known, occur in his 
book upon the Unity of the Church; and, in order to 
apply these beautiful passages to particular heresies, the 
same saint, on being interrogated by a brother bishop as 
to the opinion he entertained of the Novatian heresy, 
would not so much as allow an inquiry into what Nova- 
tus taught, as soon as it was certain that he did not teach 
in the Church. It is enough that he was separated from 
this trunk, from this root of unity, out of which there is 
no Christianity. And therefore, “ whoever he be,” he 
continues, ‘or whatever authority he may assume, he is 
“not a Christian while he remains not in the Church of 
«¢ Jesus Christ ;’ for whatever is out of the Church is 
nothing in the esteem of Christians; and the Church 
alone is every thing in regard to God. He urges this 
argument against all innovators, and incessantly holds up 
to them the harmony, union, and accord of the whole 
Catholic Church. “It is not we,” says this father, “who 
“‘ have separated from them ; it is they who have sepa- 
“rated from us. And because they are new,—because 
“ they have found the Church in possession,—and_be- 
“« cause they all came after us, their assemblies, the con- 
“‘ venticles, as they are called, which they hold apart, . 
‘can never be grafted upon the trunk of unity.” ) 
It is thus St Cyprian pointed out, in all heretics, as: 
we do after him, or rather after the apostle St Jude, this. 
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miserable characteristic of separating themselves. It is 
thus he showed them that the church which they endea- 
voured to establish, was a human church, and had no- 
thing in it of the institution or of the promises of Jesus 
Christ. 

As for the true Church, she is, said he, represented 
by St Peter, who, when Christ asked of his disciples, 
«Will you also go away?” answered him in the name of 


_ the rest, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 


“ words of eternal life ;’—-showing us by this answer, 
continues. the martyr, that let whosoever quit Jesus 
Christ, the Church does not quit him, and that those are 
the Church who remain in the house of God; insomuch 
that the discriminating mark of heretics is the quitting 
of the Church, as the discriminating mark of the ain 
is the abiding in it always. 


26.—Principles of Tertullian, whom St Cyprian ac- 
knowledged as his master. 


If we revert a little farther back, we shall find Ter- 
tullian (whom St Cyprian called his master, and who 
merited that appellation while he continued in the unity 
of the Church, so much extolled by him) as long as he 
remained a Catholic, acknowledged this uninterrupted 
chain of succession,—the certain criterion by defect of 
which heresies are distinguished at first sight. ‘ Mar- 
“ cion and Valentine appeared in the time of Antoninus. 


- © They were not known before ; we cannot, therefore, at 


“‘ this day, acknowledge them. That which did not exist 
“ yesterday is considered in the Church as having never 
“existed. Every Christian Church must go back, step 
“‘ by step, and without interruption, up to Jesus Christ 


_“‘)imself. His real posterity must trace its origin to 


“him without a chasm. That which has any date what- 


_ “ soever, cannot possibly be a trunk in the Church. 
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«‘ The Marcionites have churches, but false and dege- 
“‘ nerate, as wasps have hives by intrusion and usurpa- 
“tion. The plea of re-establishing and reforming the 
«< sound doctrine of Jesus Christ is not admissible: it is 
‘¢ doing an injury to him to imagine that he has suffered 
*« his doctrine to fail; or that he should look to a Mar- 
“‘ cion, a Valentinian, or any other innovator, for the re- 
“ establishment of it. It was not in vain that he sent 
“the Holy Ghost ; it is impossible that the Holy Ghost 
‘« should have permitted all the churches to go astray, 
* and not have graciously looked down upon any. Show 
“usa single one of them that ever taught your doctrine. 
«« You dispute from texts of scripture! but you forget 
“that the scripture itself is transmitted to us by this 
“‘ very succession. The gospels, the epistles, and the 
“ other scriptures, did not form churches. They were 
‘‘ addressed to churches already formed ; and the testi- 
‘mony of the Church caused them to be received there. 
‘« Thus, the first matter to be considered with regard to 
“ the scriptures, is,—Whose are they ? The Church pre- 
<< eeded them, received them, and transmitted them to 
“ posterity, together with their true sense and meaning. 
«« Therefore, where the source of the faith is found, (that. 
“is, the succession of the Church) there is the truth of 
“« the scriptures, of their interpretation, and of all Chris- 
“ tian traditions. So that, without having occasion to 
‘‘ dispute about the scriptures, we confound all heretics, 
_ “ by showing (independently of the scriptures) that they 
“«« do not belong to them, nor have any right to make use 
“< of them.” 

This argument is equally forcible against all sorts of 
heresies ; they are all equally convicted by it.“ Praxeas 
“‘ ig confounded as Marcion and Valentine had been: 
‘‘ you are new, you are of yesterday, before yesterday 
‘¢ you were not known. You are nothing to Christians 
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‘nor to Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday and to- 
‘‘ day, and the same for ever: It shall be said to you as 
“« to others, why do you come to trouble me? I am in 
““ possession; I was first in possession ; my title is cer- 
“ tain ; I descend lineally from those to whom the pro- 
‘“< perty belonged; it was well known that you were to 
** come ; notice was given us that heresies would arise, 
“and even that they must arise; but at the same time, 
“it was declared what sort of people you were; men 
“ out of the line, out of the chain of succession, out of 
“the trunk of unity. One incontestible mark of my 
““ having been in possession is, that you yourselves be- 
“ lieved as I did, and you have innovated not only upon 
‘“me, but upon yourselves also.” This is the argument 
which St Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, made against 
the Arians ; it is that which St Augustin made against 
the Pelagians, and which Tertullian made against Va- 
lentine and Marcion. We shall hear it emphatically 
employed against the disciples of Berengarius. We have 
_ already made use of it against all sorts of heresies. But 
_ this mode of argument would be mere illusion, if not 
founded on the promises of Jesus Christ, insuring unin- 
terrupted existence to his Church in the apostles and in 
_ their. successors, all days, even to the very end of the 
world. It was to the doctrine of this apostolical body 
that Jesus Christ thought proper to call us; but to res- 
_ cue our-faith from the imputation of being so far founded 
_ upon men, he promised these men that he would remain 
with them for ever. 


2’77.—Doctrine of St Clement of Alexandria. 


|  Imight quote St Ireneus, I might cite Origen; but 
_ to avoid prolixity, I shall quote only St Clement of Alex- 
] andria, Origen’s master, who skirted upon the time of 
? 1 Heb. xiii, 8. 
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the apostles. He was theologal of the church of Alex- 
andria, the most learned church perhaps in the world. 
He it is who shall point out to us the royal way against 
all heresies, that is to say, the high road trodden by our 
fathers ; he shall point out to us the old Church, that 
precedes all sects, and has seen them all break off from 
her, and consequently the only one which deserved the 
name of a church. ‘“‘ Sectarian societies are the schools 
“‘ of disputation: in the Church, instead of disputing, 
“« people believed, and, therefore, he that rises up against 
“ the traditions of the Church (that is to say, against 
“‘ the chain of its succession) ceases to be a Christian, 
“having forsaken the source. On which account, all 
‘«¢ innovators contradict themselves: their doctrine is un- 
«« steady and changeable, because,” says he, “ through 
“a pernicious curiosity and a haughty singularity, they 
“« despise ordinary things ; and while they endeavour to 
“transcend what faith renders common, they leave the 
“ path of truth. Vain glory binds them; they would 
“‘ make a sect, a heresy, and outstep all those who went 
‘«‘ before them in the faith.” The date of their beginning ? 
is well known: every one is well acquainted with the 
names of those leaders from whom they are called. We 
know well under what emperors they first appeared, and 
the time and place of their birth ; and “it is an incon- 
“« trovertible fact, that the Catholic Church has been 
«‘ before them all. She is one, as God is one; she is 
“ ancient, she is Catholic: all those who abandon her, 
“have found her upon the high ground of authority ; 
«and nothing was ever yet equal toher.” To leave the 
Church was to quit the apostles and Christ himself ; 
that is what is meant by abandoning tradition,—that ma- 
nifest succession of doctrine continued in the Church, 
the principle and unexhausted source of truth. 
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28.—These doctrines derived from St Paul. 

This doctrine manifestly came from the apostle, when 
he said to Timothy, “These things which thou hast. 
‘““ heard from me before many witnesses, the same com- 
*“ mend to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others 
“ also.”! This is the apostolic rule, and the means 
whereby their doctrine is to descend from hand to hand. 
The apostles deposited it before many witnesses in the 
hands of those who were to succeed them, in the presence 
of the entire Catholic Church, as Vincent of Lerins after 
St Chrysostom explains. To avoid all that may savour 
of deception, nothing is said in private; and whatever is 
advanced in open day before the whole world, passes 
from hand to hand to every body. 

“ This,” said St Chrysostom, “is the royal 4 treasure, 
“which must be deposited in a public place. The sound 
“‘ doctrine is handed down from pastor to pastor, from 
‘bishop to bishop, without any interruption, all origi- 
“ nating in Jesus Christ himself, who said to his apostles 
“and their successors, I am with you always.” In this 
succession the doctrine continues unchanged ; and there- 
fore whatever is false, is called, in scripture language, 
‘* another doctrine.” © Timothy, says St Paul,? charge 
certain persons not to teach otherwise. And in the be- 
ginning of his epistle to the Galatians, he wonders that 


_ they should be so soon removed from him; who had call- 


ed them into the grace of Christ, unto another gospel. 
The gospel is never other than it was before ; so that at 
whatever time any thing regarding faith is advanced 
differently from what had been heretofore taught, is ne- 
cessarily heterodox ; that is to say, another doctrine op- 
posed to what is called orthodox ; and every false doc- 
trine shall be easily discovered at any time, merely by 
its novelty, because such doctrine must be something 
12 Tim, ii. 2. % eTimegig3. 
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which was not constantly known before. The true faith 
is in this manner made sensible to the most ignorant, 
provided they be humble: the possession of the truth is 
a fact cognizable on every day; because Jesus Christ 
has not said that it was only at certain particular times 
he would be with his apostles and their successors, but 
that he would remain with them all days, even to the 
very end of the world. 


29.—As to the hames or denominations of Catholic 
and Heretic. 


This clearly explains to us the real origin of the words 
Catholic and Heretic. The Heretic is he who has an 
opinion, for such is the etymology of that word. But 
what are we to understand by having an opinion? It is 
the following of our own fancy and particular sentiment ; 
but the Catholic is catholic, that is to say, universal, who, 
without maintaining any particular sentiment, hesitates 
not to follow the doctrine of the Church. 

Hence also arises another distinctive mark of innova- 
tors in the faith, which is, that they are “ lovers of them- 
selves,” or,1. as St Jude says, they “feed themselves with 
«<< their own inventions, jealous of their own sentiments, 
‘in love with their own opinions.”? Far, very far from 
this, is the disposition of the true Catholic ; his zeal and 
jealousy are pointed to the support of the common senti- 
ments of the Church ; he invents nothing, nor is he ever 
inclined to innovate. 


30.—Answer to an objection. ‘The proof drawn from 
the succession is strengthened more and more every 
day. Case of Berengarius. 


If, by way of answering the authorities we have ad- 
duced from the fathers, any one shall assert, that this 
19 Tim sti 2. . 2 Jude 12. 
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argument of the succession might indeed have had weight 
in the beginning, or very near the time of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, when, the origin of the Church was visible 
to every eye, the remark is illusory ; for if, in the pro- 
mise of Jesus Christ for the duration of his Church, we 
look to any thing else than the infinite power whereon 
that promise is grounded—“ all power is given to me in 
* heaven and on earth,”!—we could indeed have no as- ° 
surance against an alteration of its doctrine: a mere hu- 
man work may as well crumble into ruins after a hun- 
dred years as after a thousand. The fathers of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries, whose authority we 
have quoted, were as liable to mistake as we ourselves 
are, upon the succession of the Church and its pastors ; 
but because Jesus Christ and his all-powerful words are 
the grounds of our faith, the argument holds good in 
every century. St Cyprian urged it with as much con- 
fidence as St Augustin did, and before him Tertullian, 
as also before him again Clement of Alexandria. A 
_ thousand years afterwards it was equally forcible, when 
urged against Berengarius: the moment he began to in- 
novate upon the real presence, it was immediately ob- 
jected to him (as I have shown in another place?) that 
there was not a single church, town, or village on the 
face of the earth, of his way of thinking: that the 
Greeks, the Arminians, in a word, all the Christians of 
the East, had the same faith in this point as the Western 
Church had, so that nothing could well be more absurd 
than to call that incredible which was actually believed 
by the entire world. He himself had before believed it 
in common with others ; he had been educated in this 
faith ; after having changed it, he returned to it again 
two different times, and without daring to controvert the 
universality of that faith which was opposed to his, he 
} Mat. xxviii, 20. 2 History of the Variations, l. xv, n. 129. 
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was satisfied with replying, as other heretics have since 
done, “‘ that wise men ought not to follow the sentiments, 
‘* or rather the follies, of the vulgar.” But Lanfranc, 
the learned archbishop of Canterbury, demonstrated to 
him, that what he called the vulgar, were the entire body 
of the clergy, and all the people of the Christian world ; 
from which positive and incontrovertible fact they con- 
cluded, that if Berengarius’ doctrine was true, the in- 
heritance promised to Jesus Christ must have perished ; 
his own solemn promises must ‘have failed ; in short, 
that the Catholic Church had no longer a being ; and if 
so, that it had never existed. Now, as this was at all 
times and on all oécasions the language of heretics, the 
Church always opposed to them these very promises, an 
argument, which far from being weakened or being less 
clear than at the early ages of the Church, was, on the 
contrary, more forcible ; because the more the centuries 
of its existence were multiplied, the more visible the 
prodigy of its eternal duration, and the more glaring 
the truth of the prediction, ‘“ Heaven and earth: shall 
“ pass away, but my words shall not pass away.”” 


31.—Testimony of St Bernard. 


_ St Bernard had always recourse to the same proof a 
hundred years after the time of Berengarius, and always, 
if possible, with fresh confidence. ‘‘I held him” (said 
the Spouse) “and I will not let him go ;”’ which words 
the father explains by those of the promise,—“ Behold 
“« T am with you all days, even to the end of the world.” 
« The Church holds Jesus Christ, because she is held by 
« him; how, then, can she fall?” The end of the world, 
he explains by the return of the Jews to the Church. 
She must last till then! therefore, continues the saint, 
“the race of Christians was not to cease for a moment ; 

1 Matt. xxiv. 35. 2 Cant. iii, 4. 
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“nor faith upon earth, nor charity in the Church. The 
*‘ rivers have overflown their banks; the winds have 
** raged ; they have furiously assailed her ; but she did 
“not fall, because she was founded upon the Rock, 
“‘ which was Jesus Christ, and upon his inviolable pro- 
“mise. Thus she could not be separated from him, 
“neither by the empty talking of philosophers, nor by 
“ conjectures of heretics, nor by the sword of persecu- 
“ tors.” Standing firmly upon this promise, he opposed 
the-nnovators of his time by the authority of the Catho- 
lic Church, as had been always done before. The fathers 
also, the popes, and the councils, he held up against 
them. The chain of this authority was never interrupted. 


32.—Another reflection upon the promises: the pri- 
macy of St Peter and his successors, is included in 
them. 


Besides, without further dispute, there needs but amoder- 
ate share of good senseand sincerity, to be convinced that the 
Christian Church always considered its communion with 
the chair of St Peter as a mark of its unity, through which 
the other sees have preserved that unity, as the holy fathers 
express it ; so that by abiding in it, as we inviolably do, 
we are that body which beholds all those who separate 
themselves, falling down at the right side and the left. 
It never can be proved, by any positive undoubted fact, 
(the only one competent to such proof) that we have 
ever changed our condition, while we so clearly show, 
that all those who differ from us have changed theirs. 

In this inviolable attachment to the chair of St Peter, 
we are guided by the promise of Jesus Christ. When 
he said to his apostles, “ I am with you,’ St Peter was 
there with the rest ; but he was there with his prero- 
gative, as the first of them:' he was there with the 

1 Matt. x. 2. 
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mysterious name of Peter, or rock, which Christ had 
given him,} to designate the solidity and firmness of his 
ministry ; he was there, in a word, as the person who 
was first to announce the faith in the name of the rest 
of his brethren, the apostles ; to confirm them in it ; and 
thus to become the rock upon which an immortal edifice 
was to be erected. Jesus Christ spoke to the successors 
of Peter, as he spoke to those of the other apostles, and 
the ministry of Peter became ordinary, principal, and fun- 
damental, throughout the whole Church. If the Greeks 
have latterally taken it into their heads to contest this. 
truth, after having confessed it a hundred times, and. 
after having acknowledged it, not only in speculation, 
but practically in those councils which were held in 
common, during seven hundred years; if they have 
latterally refused to say, as they had formerly said, 
« Peter has spoken by Leo,—Peter has spoken by Aga- 
“‘ tho,—Leo hath presided over us, as the head presides 
«< over its members,—the sacred canons and the letters of. 
« our holy father Celestine have forced us to pronounce 
“‘ this sentence,” with a hundred other expressions of 
the same tendency ; the acts of these councils, which are 
nothing less than the public. records of the Catholic 
Church, remain with us at this day to produce in evi- 
dence against them, and will for ever exhibit the state 
wherein we and they were once united in the trunk and 
source of religion. 


33.—Passage from St Paul against innovations. How 
it has been used by Vincent of Lerins. 


Catholics, then, will be always warranted to confound 
those who separate themselves, and seizing upon the- 
moment of their separation (a moment to them so fatal), 
they can ask them with St Paul, “Did the word of 

1 Mark iii. 16. 
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“ God come out from you? or came it only unto you?” ' 
Show us its continuity ; show us its universality. It 
certainly did not origimate with you. You must show 
from whom you hold it, and how it has descended to you. 
Came it unto you only? was it not to be spread 
throughout the whole earth? and can a part prevail 
over the. whole? By such arguments did the learned 
Vincent of Lerins demonstrate, thirteen hundred years 
ago, that the Church has certain established customs, 
which are so many assurances of the truth ; and that 
among her customs, we must count what she has been 
accustomed to believe. 


34,—That opposition in the Church, in place of weak- 
ening, makes truth more apparent: doctrine of St 
Augustin. 


The sound doctrine, far from being weakened by no- 
velties, is, on the contrary, by the opposition of innova- 
tors, strengthened and purified. Let us hear St Augus- 
tin: “Many things lay hidden in the scriptures. He- 
_“ retics separated from the Church, have occasionally 
© disturbed it by starting difficulties. What lay con- 

‘“* cealed was thus discovered, and the will of God was 

‘more clearly understood. The personages best quali- 
“fied to explain the scriptures, gave no solution of these 
“© difficulties, until some calumniator raised his voice to 
“urge them to it. The dogma of the Trinity was not: 
“« perfectly elucidated until the Arians declaimed against 
“ it ; nor was penance, until attacked by the Novatians ; 
“nor the eflicacy of baptism, till questioned by re-bap- 
_“ tisers: nay, what regarded the unity of the body of 
« Jesus Christ was not discussed with minute exactness, 
“until the weak, being exposed to danger by the break-. 


“ing off of separatists, compelled the teachers of truth 
| 1] Cor. xiv. 36. 
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““ to examine these subjects to the bottom, and fully to 
“‘ explain all the obscurities of the scripture.” “Thus,” 
continues St Augustin, “ the errors of heresy, instead of 
“ injuring the Catholic Church, have really fortified it ; 
“‘ and those who thought wrong, were an occasion of as- 
“ certaining those who thought right. What had been 
“ but piously believed, became afterwards fully under- 
“ stood,’—the truth beamed forth more brilliantly. It 
must, then, by no means be imagined, that errors, of 
what sort soever, can destroy the Church and interrupt 
its succession ; they start up to arouse its attention, and 
to cause the several articles of its faith to be better un- 
derstood. 


309.—Every decision is reduced to evident and well- 
known facts: The spirit of the Church displayed in 
the definitions and explanations of the Saints. 


Thus every question arising in the Church may al- 
ways be reduced against heretics to a precise and notori- 
ous fact: What was thegeneral belief when you first made 
your appearance? There never as yet has been a heresy 
which did not find the Church actually in possession of 
the contrary doctrine. This is an established, a public, - 
a universal fact, without any sort of exception ; it enables 
us to decide the matter very easily ;—we have only to see 
what the prevailing faith was when heretics began to 
. dogmatize ;—we have only to inquire in what faith they 
themselves had been educated in the Church,—and to 
pronounce their condemnation upon this fact, which could 
be neither concealed nor doubtful. Ask Luther himself, 
for instance, why he said mass before he gave himself out 
to be more enlightened. He will answer you, that he 
said it as it was then commonly said, and as it is at pre- 
sent said in the Catholic Church, agreeably to the faith 
of the same. There is his condemnation pronounced by 
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his own mouth. If he felt it necessary to change what 
he found established before him, that is, his crime,—his 
audacious enterprise, which he would qualify by the term 
of new light. We may say the same thing of all the 
other authors of innovation: their object was, not to 
clear up what the Church then taught, but to introduce a 
doctrine different from her’s ; there is no hesitating upon 
the decision. . 

Why then write so many books against heresies? St 
Augustin has already answered you ; you have heard 
him. “ If you do not believe, you will not understand,” 
said the Prophet, according to the old translation of the 
Septuagint ;1 from which words St Augustin drew the 
following self-evident consequence: “‘ The beginning of 
“‘ understanding is faith; the fruit of faith is under- 
“« standing.” Here is the entire economy of the Church’s 
doctrine. People believe upon the faith of the Church ; 
they understand by the more particular explanations of 
its holy doctors. You see young children baptised, and 
you naturally believe they were sinners, because bap- 
tism is given for the remission of sins. A heresy starts 
up to contest this truth ; you then unfold it more clearly 
- by the doctrine of St Paul concerning the two Adams, 
the first and the second, the parables of Jesus Christ 
upon regeration, and the entire chain of the mysteries. 
Baptism administered equally in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, presented to our 
adoration oNE Gop in three distinct persons. Jesus 
Christ was called the only Son: it was enough to 
establish the faith of his divinity. When the Arians 
thought proper to perplex this matter, it became neces- 
sary to explain it in its full extent,—to detail, as it were, 
the theology of St John,—the words of Jesus Christ 
himself upon his eternal birth,—and the source of unity 

Fst with 92 
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in the Three Divine Persons. Ina word, you had in 
the Creed ‘an abridgment of the articles, which, being 
_ proposed’ by the Church, secured you against doubt. 
Heresies gave rise afterwards to more ample explanations, 
and you were gradually led from simple ,faith to the 
most perfect understanding of these things which it was 
possible to have in this world. ‘Thus the Church knows 
all truth in all times, at bottom ; she learns by means of 
heresies, as the renowned Vincent of Lerins has said, to 
lay open the truth more methodically, more clearly, and 
more distinctly. But of what use, you will say, is this 
clear comprehension to the man who believes already in 
the simplicity of his heart? Of great use in every 
respect: God will have you remark all the progressive 
steps of truth in your own-mind: you are gradually con- 
ducted to perfect light ; and you thus learn, that “from 
< glory toglory,”1.as St Paul says, you are at length to 
arrive at the fulness of days. 


36.—The decisions of the Church are easy, short, and 
precise. ; 


Hence the decision of the Church is always short, and, 
in reality, easily pronounced ; but it is not so with the 
treatises of the holy fathers, for to pronounce a deci- 
sion, we need only ask the heretic,—What was the faith 
of the Church,.and what did you yourself learn in it ? 
The fact is undeniable ; but it shall now be declared to 
you with more precision than ever: your very equivo- 
cations shall be obviated. What do the scriptures say ? 
The holy fathers shall explain them more amply :—We 
turn every thing to account ; even heresy itself renders 
us more attentive, more zealous, better informed ; no ~ 
obscurity remains. “We have learned,” says St Au- 
eustin, (and it is a principal part of Christian know- 

12 Cor. iii. 18. 
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ledge)—« we have learned, that every heresy has brought 
“9s particular question before the Church; whereby 

“the holy scripture has been more accurately vindicated 
“against it, than if no ‘such difficulty had ever arisen.” 
New can there, after this, be any room to apprehend 
that heresies shall either obscure or weaken the faith of 
the Church ? 


37.—Vain fear of the pretended Reformers... Ex- 
perience shows, that submission to the Church is 
the true remedy for the absurdities they would 
fasten on her. 

But, my brethren, I speak to you ;—to you, permit 
me to say, who are the objects of my most tender soli- : 
citude, on account of your reluctance to return back to 
us. I see what prevents you; you are afraid, that, 
under the specious name of the Church’s authority, and 
faith on the promises, we may urge you too far ; may 
urge you to believe whatever we think proper. Oh, 
hearts so backward to believe, not what was predicted 
by the prophets, but what Jesus Christ himself -has so 
emphatically promised! consider seriously, and weigh 
well his expressions: what is the meaning of, “ Behold, 
I am,"—-which renders the thing present? what the 
meaning of, “ With you;” and of the following words, “all 
days,,even to the end of the world ;’ which admit of 
neither end nor interruption? Are you determined to 
elude always the clearest words of Jesus Christ, and 
to set up human notions in opposition to his infinite 
power? What, then, are you afraid of ? Do you imagine 
that believing Jesus Christ will carry you too far; and 
that by believing that Church which he has promised to 
assist, you can involve yourselves in absurdity? No; 
the very faith of the Church is a remedy against this. 
‘When people are precluded from inventing, and when 
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they are bound to follow that which is already establish- 
ed, nothing new or absurd can possibly be introduced. 
Consult experience. | Whence have absurdities arisen ? 
From those who followed the line of succession, or from 
those who interrupted it? To say nothing here of the 
Marcionites, of the Manicheans, of the Donatists, or of 
the other ancient heretics,—who are those, let me ask, 
that in the preceding century have so overstrained the 
power and operation of God, as to destroy that free-will 
which discriminates us from the brute creation, to in- 
troduce a fatality, and to make God himself the author 
of sin? who but our reformers, as I have elsewhere 
clearly demonstrated ;' and as your own ministers have 
been forced to allow? But who are those who, extri- 
cating themselves from this blasphemy, have fallen into 
the opposite extreme, and are become semi-Pelagians ? 
are they not the disciples of Luther ? that is to say, the 
men who, of all others, have most strenuously endeavoured 
to derogate from the authority of the Church? What I 
now say is well known. But again, whence comes the 
extravagant doctrine of ubiquity? is it not from the 
same source? And that other doctrine, which, accord- 
ing to yourselves, confounds the two natures of Jesus | 
Christ? Is it not at this day an established tenet in the © 
greater number of the Lutheran Churches, without caus- | 
ing either reproof or separation in the Churches who | 
reject it? Of this fact no one is ignorant, and it would | 
be a mere empty display of erudition to proceed to the 
proof of it. If you (Calvinists) sincerely condemn these 
errors, why do you tender your communion to the 
Lutherans, who maintain them, and thus participate in 
their guilt? But look yourselves to the dismal conse- 
quences of inadmissible justice, and infallible certainty 
of salvation, wherein your scheme of belief involves you. 


1 Hist. of the Variations, ]. xiv. 
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These glaring absurdities, which render your religion so 
manifestly objectionable, are industriously concealed from 
you: Would to God you had relinquished them! But 
most certainly they are received among you: they have 
been formally defined within our own times by the synod 
of Dordrecht, and have not been revoked by any public 
act whatsoever. It has also been defined by this synod, 
aS we see in your catechisms, and in your form of ad- 
ministering baptism, that the children of the faithful are 
all born under the covenant and in the state of grace: 
You have not less clearly decided here, that Christian 
grace is never forfeited: whence it follows, that this 
grace, having once entered into a family, never leaves it : 
so that neither parents nor children can lose it to the end 
of the world, should their race continue so long. Now, 
could a greater absurdity than this be ever invented? 
and can people seriously resolve to remain a single 
moment in a religion which holds such monstrous ex- 
travagancies, if they be not utterly regardless of truth ? 


38.—That the Protestant doctrine respecting the fal- 
libility of the Church, leads to religious indifference. 


Let us now proceed to still more popular tenets. Is 
it not practically admitted among you, that each indi- 
vidual, however stupid or ignorant he may be, must form 
his faith upon the scriptures? must understand them 
sufficiently to discover the articles of his faith in them ? 
must never yield to any authority, however clearly the 
Church may decide, but consider. himself bound to ex- 
amine her decrees, and submit them all to his own pri- 
vate censure? This is what every good Protestant must 
believe ; but what shall those among them do, who ho- 
nestly acknowledge their ignorance, and their consequent 
incapacity to pronounce upon matters so questionable, 
and so far above the reach of their understanding? What 
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shall they do, I say, but: believe at length that every re- 
ligion is good, and sink in the haven of indifference ; and 
this, in fact, is found: to be the ordinary result of your 
Reformation. ; 


39.—Whether Protestants are right in objecting 
to the decisions of their ministers? 


These things are so evident, that the most ignorant 
may perceive them; but alas! and the misfortune can 
never be sufficiently lamented! our separated brethren 
will not listen tous. They are often convinced;—they 
feel in their consciences their inability to reply. Their 
only defence is’ in saying, “If our ministers were here, 
“« they would know how to answer you.” You recur, then, 
my dear brethren, to your ministers? But have-we not 
continually pointed out the labyrinths in whieh they have 
involved you, in the very decrees of your synods? Did 
not they in these decrees, where the Lord’s-supper was 
the subject, allow the real presence to the Lutherans ; 
and not only the real presence which we Catholics hold, 
but also the ubiquity of our Lord’s body ? and in another 
matter of equal importance, did they not admit their 
semi-Pelagian doctrine against the grace of our Re- 
deemer? When we urge these arguments against you, 
you abandon your ministers and your synods. What are 
they to us’? say you ; we hold to Ged’s word alone, which 
is clear and obvious. If we read to you from the Gospel 
the unanswerable promises of Jesus Christ, you return 
to your ministers, whom you had just now rejected. But 
let us go farther back. When the Church was to be 
abandoned,--that Church wherein your fatherssaved them-. 
selves among us,—you never thought of consulting your 
ancient pastors, authorized as they were by apostolical 
succession to direct you. The scripture then appeared 
clear—you readily discovered in it the solution of your 
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greatest difficulties; now you plead ignorance. Thus 
enough was known to involve you in separation and di- 
vision, but net enough to extricate you from that evil. 
Your last resource now is, to require communion under 
both kinds, as if the whole of religion, and the substance 
of the Reformation, hinged upon this single point. 


40.—Whether Protestants are right in reducing the 
whole dispute to communion in both kinds? 


But previous to the question of both kinds, should. it 
not first be determined what you receive there? Whether 
it be the true body and blood in substance, or the body 
and bleed in efficacy and appearance? Whether it be 
given to you really separated, or really united; and 
whether Jesus Chsist, with his divinity and humanity, 
be given to you whole and entire under either kind? This 
is no longer a favourite subject of investigation: the ar- 
guments of Catholics are too strong here,—the words. of 
Jesus Christ are too favourable to them ; but because it 
is imagined that some advantage may accrue from agitat- 
ing the question of communion under both kinds, nothing 
else must now be spoken of. That communion which 
Luther, when: he first spoke as .a Reformer, deemed a 
thing of nothing, is now magnified into the. sole subject 
of dispute. ‘ We shall take it under the. two kinds,” 
said Luther, “if the council forbid it ; and we shall re- 
«< fuse to take it so, if the council command it:” so tri- 
vial and indifferent: did that matter appear to him. It is 
new wished to reduce the whole dispute to this single 
point, and to place religion upon it:alone. 


41,—Application of the faith of the promises to the sa- 
craments, and in particular to that of the eucharist. 


We have fully explained this in a short treatise. Trif- 
ling only and pitiful sophistry have been opposed to it, 
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as every one may see, in the writings of the ministers: 
our reply has been this long time in readiness, and we feel 
ourselves able, we say it with confidence, to carry the 
demonstration to the last degree of evidence, whenever 
these sages may think proper to join issue with us. At 
present we shall strictly confine ourselves to the subject, 
satisfied with applying to it the faith of the promises and 
the authority of the Church: “ Go, teach and baptise ; I 
“am with you.” It may also be said, Go, teach, cele- 
brate the eucharist, which, like baptism, is to last for 
ever ; because, according to the apostle, we are there to 
«* show the death of the Lord until he come,”'—that is, 
until the end of the world, as he himself says of baptism. 
It must, therefore, be found without interruption in the 
Church throughout all ages, for the effect of our Saviour’s 
promises can end but with the world. 

You yourselves assign as a mark of the true Church, 
together with the purity of the word, the due adminis- 
stration of the sacraments, which administration must, 
accordingly, be found at all times, as well in the last as 
in the first ages. Jesus Christ has equally sanctified 
them all, when he said, “‘ Iam with you even to the end ;” 
and there can be no age wherein the truth of baptism 
and of the eucharist may not be found. There is our 
rule,—we have it from Christ himself; He himself has 
applied it to the administration of the sacraments: Go, 
teach, and baptise, I am with you ; receive the baptism 
which the Church shall administer to you ; receive the 
eucharist which she shall present to you: without this 
there is no certain rule. And because you, my brethren, 
reject this rule, I must tell you plainly, you have no rule’ 
whatsoever. | 

Should you reply, we have a rule, and a much clearer 
and more certain one, which, for instance, as far as re. 

1 Cor. xi. 26. 
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gards the eucharist, consists in doing there as our Sa- 
viour did, agreeably to his own ordinance. Well, then, 
you will, it seems, do all that he did. You will be all 
seated around one table, asa mark of concord and amity, 
like dearly beloved children of the same father ; and when 
your numbers happen to be too great, you will then be 
distributed by companies,! so as to be ranged in hundreds 
and in fifties, like the five thousand whom our Saviour 
fed in the desert. You will also, perhaps, choose to eat 
of a single loaf broken among you, as St Paul insinuates,? * 
and as Jesus Christ had practised. You will all drink 
of the same cup, in testimony of union, and to accom- 
plish what our Saviour ordered: Drink ye all of this, and 
divide it among you, in token of friendship, hospitality, 
and faithful correspondence. You will partake of this 
divine banquet at the close of the day, towards night, 
after supper :* to signify, that the Son of God prepared 
his banquet for us at the close of ages,—the last age of 
the world. But this you will possibly call a mockery, 
and suppose I only jest, while I advert to such minute 
particulars. Yet it clearly follows, that either the Son 
of God has acted here without any particular design, and. 
that there is no mysterious meaning in an action so 
solemn and important ; or that, in order to ascertain what 
he would really have you do, the rule must be, not: his 
own practice and language, but your particular judgment 
upon the subject. Is this, then, my brethren, the rule 
you adopt to secure your salvation? But let us proceed 
to things which you deem of much greater importance. 
What do you. say to the breaking of the bread? Is not 
that essential to this holy supper, as a sign of the body: 
of Jesus Christ, broken upon the cross? Acknowledge 
the truth: you all hold this practice, and you cease not 
to defend it ; but why then do you tolerate the Luther-. 
’ Mark vi. 39, 40. 21 Cor. x. 16, 17. 3.1 Cor. xi. 25.. 
NO 
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ans, who reject this breaking of the bread? Why, let 
me ask you, do you tolerate them, not only in general, 
but by a particular and express act, where this infraction 
of the law of Jesus Christ is allowed them? The fact is 
certain; nor do your ministers deny it. Now, where 
have you found in the Gospel, that a thing so clearly 
practised by Jesus Christ, and through a motive so es- 
sential, is a thing merely indifferent, and not compre- 
hended in his injunction, Do this? You must acknow- 

‘ledge that your ministers here trifle with you ; and that 
they give you as a rule on this occasion, not the word of 
Jesus Christ, but their own political and blind com- 
plaisance towards the Lutherans. 

Let us go on: what do you do with those whose na- 
tural and insurmountable disgust against wine excludes 
them from this part of the holy supper? Will you with- 
hold it totally from these sickly persons, because you 
cannot administer it entirely to them, nor as you believe 
it to have been instituted by Jesus Christ? It is what 
should be done, according to your principles; but then. 
it is not defensible, and you give them the bread alone, 
as-is prescribed by your discipline, conformably to your 
synods. Now in this case, what do you give them? Do 
they receive the entire grace of the sacrament or not? 
Where Jesus Christ does not pronounce, how shall you 
pronounce, if with us you do not recur to tradition and to 
the authority of the Church? Is what they receive some- 
thing quite distinct from the sacrament, as your minister 
M. Jurieu says? or is it something belonging to the sa- 
crament, as is maintained against Jurieu by your other 
minister De Larroque? Decide between them, my bre-. 
thren: M. Jurieu grounds his opinion upon this, that 
the sacrament mutilated is not the sacrament of Jesus 
Christ: M. Larroque insists, on the contrary, that a 
human institution is not to be substituted in the room 
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of that sacrament which Christ. himself has instituted. 
They are both right according to your principles ; and 
you have no means whatever to extricate yourselves from 
this difficulty. 

. But there is still something much more essential: I 
mean the words of consecration and benediction, which 
establish the form of the sacrament: call it one or the 
other, or both if you choose. In general among you, as 
among us and among all Christians, the sacrament con- 
sists principally in the words which are joined to what 
we call the element and matter of the sacrament. I bap- 
tise you, &¢. is to be added. to the water, in order to a 
true baptism ; and the power, the efficacy, and life, as 
it were, of the sacrament, consist in the words, For in- 
stance, in the supper, Jesus Christ hath blessed, hath 
prayed, and invoked his Father to work that wonder 
which he prepared in the eucharist. He spoke ; the ef- 
fect followed. St Paul, speaking of the eucharist, ex- 
pressly says,—‘ The chalice of benediction which we 
** bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ 2” ' 
And surely the bread is not less blessed, nor less conse- 
crated by the sacred word. But what is that word? is 
it a matter of indifference, either to say nothing, as your 
discipline allows, or to say every thing one chooses, with- 
out conforming to what the Church has said throughout 
the world. But if one is at liberty to say nothing, shall 
so great a sacrament be left without a consecrating 
word? and shall what St Paul calls the chalice of be- 
nediction remain without being blessed? Is this bene- 
diction something permanent, as was believed by the 
whole ancient Chureh, or something transitory, agree= 
ably to the fancy of the Reformation? However that 
may be, who shall pronounce this benediction? shall it 
be he who represents Jesus Christ, and who presides at 

11 Cor. x. 16. 
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this action, that is to say, the minister? or in his place, 
shall a priest, an elder, or a deacon, be the consecrator, 
or at all events, the distributor of the sacrament ? Shall 
a deacon particularly distribute the cup according to the 
practice'of the ancient Church? All this is utterly in- 
different, say you. Yet it is Jesus Christ alone, as pre- 
siding at the action, who has conseerated, who has bless- 
ed, and has said, Take, eat, and drink ; this is my body, 
this is my blood ;—and no other than he performed that _ 
office and ceremony. If it be a matter of indifference, 
it must be then indifferent to do or not to do what he 
did ; and the rule which proposes. as a model to do what 
he did, is no longer binding. 

Our rule, on the contrary, remains invariably the 
same.: we have learned it from our childhood, without in- 
quiring whether baptism was administered to us by plung- 
‘ing us into water, according to the practice of Jesus 
‘Christ and the apostles,—according to the practice of the 
entire Church during the space of thirteen or fourteen 
hundred years,—according to the precise import of the 
word baptise, which signifies to plunge into the water, 
agreeably to the mystery indicated by St Paul, when he 
speaks of being buried together with Christ by this im- 
mersion.1 We receive baptism in the way the Church 
thinks proper to adminster it, persuaded as we are that 
these words, “‘ Go teach, baptise, and behold Iam with 
“you” while you are teaching and baptising, are never 
without their effect ; neither do we think it necessary to 
inquire, whether instructions. were to be given separate- 
ly from the baptism, contrary in appearance to the insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ teaching and baptising together. — 
For our parts, having been baptised when little children, 
we are under no anxiety concerning our baptism : we are 
quite easy whether we received it inside of the Church 


1 Rom. vi. 4. 
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or outside of the Church ; whether baptism was admi- 
nistered to us with pure hands, or by persons infected 
with error and schism: it is enough for us that we 
were baptised in the way taught by her to whom Christ 
said, “I am with you.” 

You will answer perhaps, We receive it in that way 
also, and we are no more anxious about our baptism than 
you are ; but is it not surprising that you should have 
the same contidence we have, without having the same 
foundation? either follow the word of God, or cease to 
confide ina baptism which you do. not find in his word. 
If you admit the faith of the promises, and the authority 
of the Church, acknowledge it in every thing, as. well in 
the eucharist as in baptism, why do you make use of two 
different measures? why do you totter in the ways of 
God? 

Jesus Christ instituted the sacrament of the eucharist, 
and gave it to his disciples when they were all assembled 
together. Did the Church believe that on this account 
that practice was essential? By no means. On the 
contrary, from the very commencement of Christianity, 
the eucharist was carried to the absent ; it was reserved 
also to be administered to the sick. After receiving the 
communion before the congregation, each one was autho- 
rised to carry it home to his own house, for the purpose 
of communicating every day in private. All these com- 
munions were administered under the species of bread 
alone ; and such communions under one kind were, be- 
yond comparison, more frequent than communion under 
both. When the faithful were assembled in their 
churches, the receiving under one or both kinds was a 
thing so optional, and so little attended to, that the Ma- 
nicheans, who drank no wine, remained a long time un- 
discovered in the assemblies of the faithful ; and when, 
to discriminate them from the faithful, with whom they 
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endeavoured to mix, it was judged necessary to oblige 
all to receive under both kinds, it is manifest that the 
law was made for that particular purpose. Whois there 
that has not heard of the sacrifice (or mass) of the pre- 
sanctified, where, both in the Eastern and Western 
Churches, the form of the consecrated bread was reserved 
from the sacrifice of the preceding day, that the clergy 
and the people might communicate? Is the indiscrimi- 
nate participation of both kinds, which has been so uni- 
versally practised for ages throughout the oriental 
Church, more to be found in the institution of Jesus 
Christ, than the communion under one kind? It is then 
evident, by all these examples, and by the different 
modes adopted generally without scruple in the Church, 
that its practice and its tradition were intended by the 
Redeemer to be the rule of our conduct in this matter ; 
and in short, that the substance of this divine sacrament 
consists in the receiving of Christ present therein as an 
immolated victim ; and this is surely done, whether the 
sacred body be received as if drained of the blood, or 
the sacred blood be taken as if separated from the body, 
in that mystical separation which is effected by the sword 
of the word. 
_ This accounts for the quick introduction among the 
people of communion under one kind ; for there could be 
no repugnance or difficulty in changing what was always 
considered a matter of free choice; and three centuries 
had almost elapsed after the general establishment of 
this usage in the West, when the Bohemians thought 
proper to complain of it. © 

In short, my brethren, I am fully warranted to assert, 
that, provided this point be candidly investigated, and 
the spirit of contention so much disapproved of by the 
apostle, be suppressed, there is no other in the entire 
range of our controversies more satisfactorily grounded 
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upon the authority and the constant practice of the 
Church, and upon the word of Jesus Christ, as the Coun- 
cil of Trent has demonstrated. ! 


42.—Of the service in the vulgar languages. 


Appearances: only are sought to keep you separate 
from us. Witness again what is constantly suggested to 
you upon the service of the Church being performed in 
an unknown tongue. By this it would seem, that the 
Latin language is not understood by the clergy and. by 
many in our congregations. But surely those who un- 
derstand it will explain it to you; those whose duty it 
is to instruct the people are required by the Council of 
Trent to interpret it for their hearers. You may have 
in your hands during the service, books wherein the 
Psalms, the lessons and the prayers of the Church, are 
translated. What reason, then, have you to complain? 
Is unity in religion of so little value in your mind, that 
you would break off from the Church while she is doing 
all she can to edify every one? Why do you not rather 
perceive here a love of antiquity in the language se- 
lected by the Roman Catholic Church. Accustomed to 
the style, to the expressions, and to the spirit. of the 
ancient fathers, these venerable sages whose doctrine is 
her boast, she fills her ofiice with their sentiments ; she 
delights in having them, as it were, continually in her 
mouth ; and to preserve untouched the prayers, the col- 
_leets, the liturgies, and masses, as they called. them, 
which the illustrious popes St Leo, St Gelasius, St Gre- 
gory, made use of at the altar, a thousand or twelve 
hundred years ago. Your ministers often affect to speak 
contemptuously of these great popes, finding them all 
so adverse to their own sentiments. But in their heart 
they are forced, however reluctantly, to pay them that 
. 1 Session 21, chap, 2. 
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veneration which was always alike due to their eminent 
sanctity, and to the dignity of their sees. It is at this 
day, in our mind, a subject of holy triumph to celebrate 
the masses which they themselves compiled. ‘The basis, 
the substance, the very order of them, all their several 
parts, are of still remoter origin ; they are found in St 
Ambrose,-St Augustin, in the other fathers ; in a word, 
in the very source of Christianity. For what is thus 
ancient, and universally spread in these early ages, can 
have no other possible beginning. The East has still 
the same relish for St Basil, St Chrysostom, and the 
other ancient Greek fathers. It retains their language 
in its liturgies, though obsolete everywhere else. All 
the churches in the world maintain the same practice. 
Is it not, then, a consolation for the Church to behold 
herself so solidly established during so many ages, that 
while those primitive languages which she heard cur- 
rently spoken, and in general use, at her commence- 
ment, have all expired, as it were, before her eyes, she 
herself remains unaltered and always the same? [If 
she still preserves them as much as she can, it is be- 
cause she loves the ancient faith, the ancient worship, 
the ancient usages, the ancient rites of Christians. But 
what must you think when you are told that even the 
Jews themselves, through a reverence for the original. 
text of the Psalms, sung them in Hebrew in their pub-. 
lie service, even when that language had ceased to be 
their vulgar tongue ; and is what they practise at this 
very day throughout the world by tradition immemorial ? 
Hence it will appear, that Jesus Christ himself assisted. | 
at the service so performed, and honoured it with his 
presence every time he entered their synagogues. But, — 
laying aside dissertations, is it not enough that St Paul, | 
whom you so frequently quote against unknown tongues,. — 
allows the use of them even in the Church, provided 1 
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they be interpreted for the edification of the faithful ? * 
He repeats this three several times in the chapter ob- 
jected to us ; and it is manifest that we are of the num- 
ber of those who take care to interpret whatever is most 
hidden and mysterious in the scriptures. We have 
already remarked to you, that the Council of Trent ex- 
pressly requires of her pastors to explain to their hear- 
ers the several sacred ceremonies of the Church, and 
every part of the divine service. We have ourselves 
given you, upon the authority of this same Council of 
Trent, an exposition of the Catholic doctrine, which, in 
fact, is not so much our exposition as that of the Episco- 
pal body, and of the Pope himself, who has honoured it 
twice over with an authentic approbation. In vain have 
some persons endeavoured to prejudise us against this 
council. Its own decrees and irreprehensible doctrine 
are its most ample apology, as may be said of all the 
other general councils. We have also shown you our 
eatechisms, and particularly that upon the festivals, 
containing an explanation of all the mysteries, together 
with a translation of the prayers most commonly recited 
in the Church. If this be not suflicient, we are ready 
to give you, either in writing or by oral instruction, the 
letter and spirit of all the public prayers explained in 
the most simple and clear manner. Do not you see the 
edifying zeal with which, in common with other bishops, 
we furnish you with the most particular instructions 
upon every necessary article, and put into your hands 
a countless number of the most exact translations? You 
must allow, then, that your ministers, by such cavilling, 
seek only a pretext to quarrel with the Church ; it 
seems to be their settled design. But in this there 
certainly is neither peace nor charity. 

. 1} Cor. xiv, 5. 13.°27, &e. 
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43.—Upon the knowledge of scripture, on which Pro- 

testants pride themselves. 

Cease then to take credit for your knowledge of the 
scripture, nor flatter yourselves with a thing which, in 
fact, is not absolutely necessary for you. Desire rather 
to. be classed with the little ones,—with these humble 
souls ‘“‘ whose simplicity iu believing secures their safe- 
“ty.” Ispeak after St Augustin, as he spoke after 
Jesus Christ, who says: “ Thy faith hath saved. thee.” ' 
“ Thy faith,” says Tertullian, “ hath saved thee; and 
‘“‘ not thy expertness in the scriptures ;’ a truth which 
the Holy Ghost hath confirmed, by imparting the faith 
we profess to people who had not the scriptures: St 
Irenzus and the other fathers made the same remark at 
the commencement of Christianity, and the example has 
been invariably followed. For it was incompatible with 
charity to postpone the preaching of the faith until such 
a knowledge of irregular and savage languages, and of 
such as required much research, might be acquired, as 
could furnish a correct translation of so difficult and 
important a book as the scriptures ; neither was it rea- 
sonable to make the salvation of people depend on it. 
To convey to them a summary of the faith, as it is con- 
tained in the apostles’ creed, was judged suflicient. 
They thereby learned that there was a Catholie Church 
which sent them its preachers, and announced to them 
the premises whose accomplishment throughout the earth 
they clearly beheld in the manner we have above ex 
plained. They believed, and, like other Christians, were 
justified by faith in Jesus Christ, and in his sacred pro- 
mises. I shall moreover take upon me to tell you, my 
dear brethren, that there is more ostentation than a re- 
gard for truth, in this frequent quoting of the seripture 
which your ministers recommend to you. Experience 

1 Matt. ix. 22. 
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will convinee every man of sincerity, that the usual effect 
of this practice is speaking at random, and deseanting 
upon what they know, and what they know nothing 
about. Solid instruction can never render the ignorant 
presumptuous, nor transform women into: disputants. 

Your ministers would make you believe, that to make 
out their creed from the seriptures is a task not too 
great for poor people. You seem to forget that this is 
precisely the difficulty which you should make them 
avoid. It is an old maxim of religion, adopted by Ter- 
tullian in the earliest times, that people ought to know 
‘“ what to believe and what to observe before they learn 
“it by a formal inquiry.” The authority of the Church 
must: always go foremost, and it is the only practical 
rule to secure our salvation: without this guide, we only 
grope our way through the depth of the scriptures, at 
the risk of straying from the right path at every moment. 

We have shown this. more amply elsewhere, for those 
who are desirous of minuter information ;' but we have 
said enough here to convince the candid and those who 
are so honest as to: acknowledge their incapacity, and 
their ignorance. Let persons unacquainted with the 
Church search out their faith through the mazes: of 
scripture ; but as to those whom she hath brought up in 
her bosom, and instructed in her school, they are happy 
enough to find their faith already formed to their hand; 
they have no need of searching farther. 

Should you say that this mede of proceeding is caleu 
lated to inspire men with such an excess of credulity, 
as would make them believe every thing on the bare 
word of their priest or bishop, you must then, my breth- 
ren, forget that the faith of this priest and bishop is 
visibly the same faith which the whole Church teaches ; 


- 1 Hist. of the Var. l. xv. Conf. with M. Claude. Dise. on Universal 
Hist. 2d part, prope finem. 
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a Catholic needs no more. You are therefore mistaken 
when you imagine that it is an easy matter to shake him 
in his faith; there is nothing, on the contrary, more dif- 
ficult, because you should first be able, in spite of the 
promise of Jesus Christ, to shake the entire Church. So 
that when an innovator starts up, whatever appearance 
he may assume, or whatever turn he may give to the 
texts of scripture cited by him, the experience of all 
ages proclaims, that he is readily discovered, and then as 
readily repulsed, notwithstanding his plausible reason- 
ings, by the spirit of unity alone, which pervades the 
whole body, and which incessantly contradicts him. 


44,_Protestants allow themselves. to be easily de- 
ceived by false interpretations of scripture, and 
particularly of the prophecies. 


But you who pride yourselves in believing only ac- 
cording to your own knowledge, and who charge us with 
being too easy of belief, permit us to recal to your recol- 
lection how you yourselves have been conducted from 
the very beginning of your pretended reformation. At 
Luther’s first shouts, Rome, like a new Jericho, should 
witness the falling of its walls. How often since that 
time has not the overthrow of Babylon been predicted ? 
I do not say this to confound you ; but I entreat you to 
remember how frequently you have been thus deceived 
even in your own time. As often as any distinguished 
prince appeared among you, (and such do occasionally 
appear every where, even among pagans and infidels) 
with what vain expectations were you not then puffed 


up? what alliances were not instantly projected in your 


favour ? and in what do they all end? These personages, 
whom you were foolishly taught to consider as the irre- 
sistible champions of your cause, have they bestowed 
even a thought upon you, when concluding a peace? 
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How long, then, will you continue to be deceived? At 
this very day an exact calculation, which I now hold in my 
hand, is current amongst you, wherein it is expressly fore- 
told, that Babylon your enemy should inexorably fall at 
a period not more remote than the month of May last.* 
The accomplishment of such predictions is constantly 
prorogued, and though cheated a hundred times in this 
way, you are still as credulous as ever. 


45.— Answer of M. Basnage. 


I shall now transcribe for you the answer of M. Bas- 
nage, in a work of his, which I may be induced to notice 
on some future day.—“ An entire bookt of the history 
“ of the variations,” says he, “is employed in ridiculing 
*‘ our misfortunes, and exposing the illusion of our peo- 
*« ple, led away, as they are represented to be, with false 
“ hopes. But the truth is, that the Bishop of Meaux 
* ought rather to dread the heavy condemnation pro- 
“nounced in the scripture against those whom worldly 
** prosperity renders insensible and cruel ; for to insult 
“us, to triumph over misfortunes which we have not 
“ merited, is barbarous in the extreme. A long series 
“‘ of misfortune excites compassion even in the obdurate, 
“< and it is a just subject of reproach, rather than of gra- 
‘« tification, to have effectually contributed to the ruin 
“* of so many families.” And, a little after, in the same 
strain, “‘ Though it were true,” said he, “that delusive 
‘“ objects of hope are pursued by us too ardently, and 
“ that we entertain too confidently these dazzling ideas, 
“‘ the emptiness of which a more tranquil state of mind 
“ must naturally perceive; that surely is not such a 
“« crime as can warrant these degrading epithets of fas- 
““cination which he has borrowed from the black art.” 


* May 1699. The work referred to was written by M. Jurieu. 
+ Hist. Eccles. 1, v. ch. 3. n. 9. 
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M. Basnage would wish us to forget that the subject of 
our reproaches is not that the followers of the Reforma- 
tion indulged vain hopes,—an error which is an appen- 
-dage of mortality ; but that their pastors who interpret 
the holy scriptures to them should resort to deliberate 
deceptions, for the purpose of misleading their hearers, 
—that they should prophecy as from their heart, and 
say, “the Lord hath spoken, when the Lord hath not 
‘« spoken,”’!—that they should so obstinately persist in 
this delusion, when the fact has a hundred times belied 
their manifest abuse of the divine oracles,—all the elo- 
quence of M. Basnage will never be able to rescue such 
a proceeding—I will not say from raillery, because the 
term: is ill applied to a subject so serious, involving as it 
does the manifest danger of souls redeemed by the blood 
of a God; but he can never prevent it from being a sub- 
ject of the most poignant affliction, that men of common 
sense should be thus extravagantly bewitched. This very 
term, which St Paul uses in speaking to his children, 
the Galatians,? is not too strong on so deplorable an oc- 
casion; we endeavour to employ the word with the 
charity which animated the apostle, from whom we have 
here borrowed it. 

In spite of the useless expostulations and all the gra- 
tuitous reproaches of M. Basnage, which cannot. affect 
us, I shall not. cease, my dear brethren, to remind you, 
that the event you complain of, is a just judgment of 
God. You vainly triumph in not believing the Church, 
of which Jesus Christ has said,—He that will not hear 
it shall be deemed a heathen anda publican. You do 

_not believe the promises which always uphold the Church 
to the end of the world. It is just, then, that you 
should believe imaginary prophecies, like these unhappy 
people of whom it is written, “that because they re- 

1 Yizek. xiii. 7. 2 Gal. iii. 1. 5 Matt, xvii. 17, 
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“ ceived not the love of the truth, that they might be 
*“« saved, therefore God shall send them the operation of 
“‘ error to believe lying.’ 


46.—The use of scripture by Protestants. 


Let us again remark how you are taught to make use 
of the scriptures in your controversies. No other ex- 
ample is necessary thari that perpetual objection started 
against us, as if we were of those who say, that Jesus 
Christ is here, or that he is there.2. You must acknow- 
ledge, my dear brethren, that when we are discussing 
the real presence with you, this passage is always.in 
your mouths: you do not think of what follows, “ For 
“there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and 

“shall show great sigus and wonders, in so much as to 
Le deceive, if it were possible, even the elect : Behold, 
_“T have told it to you beforehand ; if therefore they 
“shall say to you, behold he isin the desert, go ye 
“not out; behold he is in the closets, believe it not.’ 
It is clearer than the sun at noon-day, that he speaks 
here of those who shall come at the end of time, and in 
| that great temptation which shall precede the dissolution 
of the world, assuming the name of Christ. The same 
thing is repeated by St Mark :* St Luke further declares 
it inthe following words: “ take heed that you be not 
“seduced ; for many will come in my name, saying I 
“am he, owt the time is at hand; go ye not therefore 
“after them.” The sense here admits of no doubt, so 
express is it ; still, if we are to believe you, he that says, 
“it is I, and the time of my coming it at hand,” is the 
Christ whom we believe to be in the eucharist ; he who 
would have himself sought for in the desert or in private 
houses. I am convinced that your’ ministers laugh in 


12 Thess. ii. 10. 2 Matt. xxiy. 23. 3 Ib. xxiv, 24. 26. 
4 Mark xiii. 21. 5 Luke xxi, 8. 
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their sleeve at so gross a delusion ; but they notwith- 
standing suggest it to you ; and provided they can but 
amuse you by this extravagant misapplication of our 
Saviour’s words, they are utterly indifferent about the 
point of abusing and profaning the sacred text. 

It is with the same view they adduce against the 
promise of eternal duration made to the Church, these 
words of JEsus Curist, ‘“‘ When the Son of Man cometh, 
‘« shall he find, think you, faith on earth ?’! But if we 
are hence rigorously to believe, that in those days, when 
iniquity shall abound, and the charity of many shall 
grow cold, that faith, which worketh by charity, shall 
not only be obscured, but absolutely extinct ; in such a 
case, to whom are the following words applicable? 
«« When these things begin to come to pass, look up and 
‘lift up :your heads, because your redemption is at 
<* hand.’?2 Where shall be that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching ? 
To what church shall the Jews flock, upon their mira- 
culous conversion, after the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have come into it? If you say, that the world shall then 
again be plunged into infidelity, and the Church destroy- 
ed, without any recollection of so wonderful an event, 
how can. you forget this beautiful passage of Isaias, 
quoted by St Paul, to foretel that event, and the happy 
issue of it: ‘* This is my covenant with them, saith the 
« Lord, my spirit that is in thee, and my words that I 
“have put in thy mouth shall not depart out of thy 
‘‘ mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
“the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from 
«‘ henceforth and for ever.” Shall that be concealed 
which is to subsist in the mouths of all the faithful ; 
shall that bé interrupted which is to pass from hand to 
hand for ever? 

1 Luke xviii. 8. 2 Ib. xxi. 28. 5 Ieéilix. 21. 
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47.—How the faithful ought to co-operate with their 
pastors on the present occasion. 

While we represent these adorable truths to our 
strayed brethren, join, ye faithful; assist your Mother 
the Church to bring them forth in Jesus Christ. You 
can do so in three different ways: by your mild entreaties, 
‘by your prayers, and by your good example. Above all 
‘things, desire earnestly their salvation ; prove to them 
unaffectedly and in the fulness of your hearts, that such 
is your disposition ; assume every possible shape to gain 
them over; reprove some of them, as St Jude says, 
but with ameednviibin showing them that those who ‘are 
not in the Church are already judged. When you 
perceive them irritated, save them by <“ pulling them 
“out of the fire :! and on others have mercy in fear” of 
losing them, or of your own deficiency in your exertions 
to save them. ‘ Speak to them,” says St Augustin, 
“‘ with fraternal kindness and with calmness, with love, 
“‘ with sweetness ; not wrangling but peaceably, as we 
“ would do toa friend, to a neighbour, a brother, lov- 
“ingly, with sorrow.” Let those among you, who once 
professed their religon, relate to them, after the example 
of the same father, when he was converted from Mani- 
cheism, by what deceitful appearances you were first led 
astray; how it was you first began to perceive your 
error ; by what mercy God was pleased to rescue you 
from it; and the joy you now feel in reposing in the 
Church where your fathers served God and saved them- 
selves. Tell them how securely you are now sheltered 
like little birds in their nest, under the wings of their 
mother. 

_ It is in this spirit St Augustin detailed to the people 
of Carthage the wanderings of his rash and presumptuous 
youth ; that while he was expert at reasoning and dis- 

. a * Jude 22, 23. ; 
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putation, he knew not how to humble himself; and, in 
short, how he was caught by specious arguments, while, 
from curiosity and vanity, he abandoned himself to them. 
It was upon the scripture, notwithstanding, he reason- 
ed: ‘* Proud as I was, (said he) I sought that in the 
““ seriptures, which the humble alone can ever find 
“ there ; thus shutting against myself the door which 
“T fancied I was opening. How happy are you Ca- 
*‘ tholics, (continued he) yeu who remain little and 
“humble in the nest where your faith shall form and 
* feed you: whereas I, miserable wretch, fancying that 
“ T could fly with my own wings, forsook that nest, and 
‘« fell to the ground before my flight was begun. Here, 
“exposed to be trodden down by the passengers, the 
‘* merciful hand of my God hath raised me, and restored 
“me again to the nest I had forsaken.” What language 
more affecting or more tender can you adopt, when speak- 
ing to those who, prejudiced against the Church, decline 
the sacred shelter from errors and temptations which the 
faith so happily affords them. 


48.—On the Persecutions of which the pein 
complain. 


While, conjointly with us, you endeavour to regain 
our separated brethren, you will hear them commonly 
complain that they suffer persecution,—the thought of 
which irritates and indisposes them. Here they should 
ask themselves whether they are suffering for the sake 
of justice ; and they should listen to St Augustin, who 
says, that if unjust laws have been made against Chris- 
tians, there have been also just laws made against the 
pagans, against the Jews also, and against heretics. 
Pious princes, instead of permitting them to perish 
‘quietly in their error, have thought themselves rather 
bound to awaken them ‘from it. They believed that 
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power was given to them for this purpose. * The exa- 
mination of their doctrine, says the same father, was 
already made by the Church. You see, then, what re- 
mains for those who have been condemned by the bishops. 
It is what this father said to the Pelagians, and what he 
repeated in the last work he wrote. It is what he said 
oftener, more lovingly, with more tender affection of 
heart for them, than in the whole course of his life he 
had expressed before. Put on, then, the bowels of com- 
passion for our separated brethren ; strive diligently to 
bring them back to the sentiments of the faith, —that faith 
which our present illustrious sovereign found seated upon 
his throne these thirteen hundred years ; viz. since the 


reign of Clovis ;—that faith which St Remigius preached 


to the victorious Franks ;—that faith which St Dennis 
and other apostolic men had announced of old to the 
people of Gaul, whither the successors of St Peter had 
sent them. _Was any new church erected since that 
time? Was any new order of pastors established ? Did 
not people always remain in the Church over which St 
Peter and his successors presided? Can those kings 
and potentates who innovated or changed the religion 
which they found upon the throne say as much? For 
our parts, we have at this day the very same temples 
and altars which those great kings, St Lewis and Char- 
Jemagne, and their predecessors, had erected. We have 
the very volumes which they held in their hands; in 
these books are found the identical prayers we now ac- 
tually make use of. And is it not natural that their ~ 

* This tenet, unfortunately, was held too long in Protestant as 
well as in Catholic states ; but, happily, it is now almost universally 
exploded. In the 23d chapter of the Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland, it is expressly laid down, as a doctrinal dogma, 
‘that the civil magistrate ‘* hath authority, and it is his duty, to take 
‘* order that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, that the 


‘truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and 
“heresies be suppressed.”’—'Translator. 
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‘successors should endeavour to gain over their erring 
subjects, as their children, to the religion under which 
‘this monarchy has deserved, above all other nations, the 
glorious title of “ Most Christian ?” 


49.—Exhortation to peace, from St Augustin. 


St Augustin, whom I am fond of quoting, because his 
zeal for the salvation of the misguided was equal to the 
‘lights he had received to contend with them, on the eve 
of the famous conference of Carthage, wherein the cha- 
rity of the Church triumphed over the Donatists even 
‘more than the truth and sanctity of her doctrine, spoke 
thus to the Catholics: ‘* Let mildness prevail in your 
‘** discourse and in all your actions. How remarkably 
“* mild are physicians when they would induce their pa- 
“tients to follow the remedies prescribed for curing 
“them. Say to our brethren, we have disputed, we 
“have argued enough. Children of the same Father 
“by means of our baptism, let us at length cease from 
“ litigation. You are our brethren, good or bad; whe- 
“ther you will-or not, you are our brethren. Why are 
“you not inclined to be so? There is no question 
“© between us of dividing the inheritance ; it is yours 
“as well as ours; let us both possess it in com- 
“mon. Why rest you satisfied with a portion of it 
‘« whilst the entire is at your service? If notwithstand- 
“ing their vehemence against the Church and your 
“pastors, still it is the Church,—it is your pastors 
“themselves who wish to procure this inheritance for 
‘them. Never, on any account, be angry with them ; 
«do not urge the weak to injure themselves. You say 
‘‘ they are obstinate, they do not listen ; but that is an 
“ effect of their malady. How many do we daily. hear 
‘“‘ blaspheming God himself? Yet He waits for them 
“with patience. Do you also look out for, a more 
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“ favourable moment ;’ hasten its arrival by your prayers. 
“ I do not tell you to speak no more to them ; but when 
““ you cannot speak to themselves, speak to God in their 
“ behalf, and speak to him from the bottom of a heart 
“in which peace reigns.” 


50.—Conclusion of the Exhortation.—We must pray 
for the conversion of our separated brethren. 


“ My dear Catholic brethren,” continued St Augus- 
tin, “ when you see us disputing in support of your 
“cause, pray for the success of our conferences ; assist 
“us by your fasts and your alms; let your prayers 
“ borrow the wings of both, that they may ascend up to 
“heaven. Thus you will do more than we possibly 
“can; you may be more serviceable by your prayers 
““ than we by our speeches and disputations.” Beseech 
God to grant them a sincere love of the truth. Every 
thing depends upon an upright intention; all boast of 
it—all imagine they have it ; but how subtle is the 
seduction which conceals our intentions from ourselves ! 
In their situation, say they, every thing is suspicious ; 
and if they feel disposed to listen to us, they cannot dis- 
cern whether it be interest or inspiration that moves 
them. But how do they know whether their obstinacy 
be not an attachment to their own-epinions? We bear 
testimony to many of them, as St Paul did to the Israel- 
ites who resisted the gospel; “they have the zeal of 
“ God,” but are they well assured that it is a zeal 
““ according to knowledge?” ' or is it not rather a “ bitter 
“ zeal?” as St James calls it.2 How many of them do 
we see, who, being actuated by a false zeal which they 
themselves call piety, imagine that they render a service 
to God in opposing his truth. Come,—come back to the 


Church,—to the promise,—to Jesus Christ himself who 


} Rom. x, 2. 2 James iii, 14. 
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expressed that promise so clearly: it is thither I invite 
you amidst your distracting doubts. Inspire, O God, the 
hearts of our brethren with an intention pleasing in thy 
sight, that they may love unity, not only in words, but 
in deed and in truth! This is the price of their conver- 
sion ; for there are none who seek thee with an up- 
right heart that ever fail to find thee. 


51.—We must entreat our separated brethren. 


When we strive to prevail on: them to be instructed, 
we meet in some a language of docility, declaring their 
readiness to listen, but that we must allow them time to 
seek the truth. Such language is commendable, pro- 
vided it be candid and sincere ; but at the same time it 
is necessary to represent to them, agreeably to the words 
of Jesus Christ,’ that people seek only to find ; that they 
ask only to obtain ; and that they knock only that it 
may be opened to them. God, however, renders it an 
easy matter to find out the way that leads to life ; for 
he wills our salvation, and does not expose his children 
to researches without end ; otherwise they might be ex- 
posed to the danger of dying out of the Church, in error, 
without the nuptial garment, and consequently cast out, 
according to the word of Jesus Christ, “ into the exte- 
“ rior darkness,” * far distant from the kingdom of God 
and his eternal light. To avoid so great a misfortune, 
it is necessary to find out, without delay, the true faith, 
and: strike at once into the path that leads directly to it. 

We must indeed allow that Jesus Christ, in order to 
elevate the Christian soul, proposes to it certain sublime | 
truths, which would give rise to a thousand questions, 
were they to be discussed one after another. But then, 
to deliver us from an embarrassment almost inextricable 
and perilous to salvation in an alarming degree, he has 

"1 Matt. vii. 7. 2 Matt. xxii, 13. ) 
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reduced every thing to this single point, viz. a distinct 
knowledge of the Church, wherein is instantly found 
every truth, as far as can be necessary for salvation. 
Every thing consists in a right notion of six lines of the 
gospel, where Jesus Christ has promised, in terms pre- 
cise and simple, and as clear as the sun, that he would 
remain with the pastors of his Church “all days, even 
* to the end of the world.” No fatiguing examination 
is necessary for this ; we need only to hear, weigh, and 
taste, word by word, the promises of the Saviour of the 
world. Some time should certainly be allowed to human 
weakness and long habit, when one has been brought up 
in error ; but it is necessary, from a regard. to the pro- 
mises made to the Church, to conclude quickly, that we 
may not be of those of whom St Paul speaks, who, to 
their eternal misfortune, “‘ are ever learning, and never 
** attaining to the knowledge of the truth.” } 


592.—That we must give a good example to those we 
wish to convert. 


But would you effectually gain over your separated 
brethren, assist them chiefly by your good example. Let 
the presence of Jesus Christ upon our altars make such 
a respectful impression upon your hearts as shall sanc- 
tify your exterior. ‘‘ How lovely are. thy tabernacles, 
“ O Lord of Hosts! my soul longeth and fainteth for 


_ the courts.of the Lord.” ? May that scandalous irre- 


verence, which is one of the greatest. obstacles to the 
conversion of our brethren, be for ever banished from 
thy house, O God! It was on this account, in a great 
degree, that iniquity and the false reformers have pre- 
vailed. Strength was given them against the continual 
sacrifice, which they have abolished in many places, on 
account of the sins of the people: truth is cast. down. to 


12 Tim. ii. 7. 2 Psalm lxxxiii. 
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the ground ; the sanctuary was trodden under foot. 1 
Men, enamoured of themselves, broke from the fold, and 
had followers. The vain title of Reformation still flatters 
them. To their misfortune they have succeeded in 
throwing down what appeared to be firmly established ; 
they have shaken the columns, and moved the stars ; 
but their progress has its limits, and they shall not pro- 
ceed a step farther than God has permitted. With one 
and the same stroke he has punished those nations, who, 
by abusing the sacred mysteries, have been justly de- 
prived of them ; and others also, whose subtle arts have 
disgusted the ungrateful that followed them. Let us 
humble ourselves under his just judgments ; let us im- 
plore his mercy that he would restore to his holy Church 
that great part of her bowels which has been torn from 
her. e 
We must not be astonished at heresies and schisms ; 
we have seen why God permits them, and _ how great 
soever our loss, it is the chaff only that is carried off by 
the wind. Some of it must be thrown out, sonie of it 
remains within ; there must, I say, be chaff on the floor 
of the Lord, and sinners in his Church. If their number 
be great, they shall accordingly be cast into a great fire. 
In the mean time, my brethren, the tares shall grow up 
with the good grain, sown in the same soil, adhering to 
the same stock, warmed by the same sun, nourished by 
the same rain, heaped up on the same floor ; yet still it 
shall not be gathered into the same barn. Let us endea- 
vour, therefore, to become the good grain of Jesus Christ. 
What shall it avail us to have been in the Church, and 
to have believed in her promises, if at the end, which God 
forbid, we find ourselves in the fire wherein heretics and 
wicked men are to be burned? O let us rather by our 
good example draw them to unity, to truth, and ta 


1 Dan. viii. 12. 
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peace ; and that none of them should continue in infi- 
delity through our fault, let us relish as we should God’s 
sacred word ; let it be our constant delight ; let it ever 
appear in the conduct of our lives ; let not our separated 
brethren imagine that we dissuade them from reading 
it, from meditating upon it by day and by night. On 
the contrary, they shall read it with more pleasure and 
more profit when presented to them by the holy Catholic 
Church, correctly understood and faithfully explained, 
as it has always been by that heavenly teacher. To 
persuade them to docility and submission, while they 
peruse the sacred volume, is not to hinder them from 
reading it, but to guard them against the ostentatious 
use of it ; to inculcate the practice of its maxims, that 
we may prove by our good works, as St James says, ' 
that the true faith is really in us. 


1 James ii. 18. 
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CONSPECTUS CATHOLICUS: 


Selected and Abridged from 


“ THE GROUNDS OF THE OLD RELIGION.” 


WRITTEN BY A CONVERT* TO THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
First Printed and Published in the year 1742. 


I.—Proofs from scripture of the perpetual visibility 

and infallibility of the Church of Christ. 

See Isaiah ii. 2, 3, 4., which texts are visibly to be un- 
derstood of the kingdom or Church of Christ. Ib. ix. 6, 
7. Here we are informed that the spiritual kingdom, or 
Church of Christ, is by him ordered and established with 
judgment and with justice for ever ; and that of the in- 
crease of his government, and peace therein, there shall 
be noend. Ib. xxxv. 4—8. Here the Church of Christ 
is described as a highway, a way of holiness,—a way so 
plain and so secure, that the way-faring men, though 
fools, if they will but be guided by her, shall not err 
therein. Ib. liv. In this chapter are contained the glo- 
rious promises of God’s perpetual favour to his Church,— 
neither limited to any time, nor restrained by any con- 
dition ; but confirmed by an absolute oath, like to that 
which God made to Noah, that there should not be a 
second flood, (Gen. viii. and ix.) | Ib. lix. 19, 20, 21. 
These texts contain a most illustrious promise of the per- 
petual presence of the Spirit of God with the Church ; 
aud of God’s ever maintaining in her mouth the pure pro- 
fession of the whole doctrine of Christ. Ib. lx. This 
chapter, according to the head of contents in the Pro- 
testant Bible, refers to “‘ The glory of the Church in the 
“< abundant access of the Gentiles, and the great blessings 


* Dr Challoner. 
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«after a short affliction.” Ib. lxii. 1—6. Here God 
insures to his Church a succession of watchmen,—that 
is, of orthodox pastors and teachers, who shall perpetu- 
ally publish his praises, and teach his heavenly doctrine 
without ceasing. 

Jeremiah xxxi. 31—34. These texts relate to the esta- 

blishment of the new law, and of the abundance of the 
knowledge and grace of God, with which the children of 
this new law,—that is, the children of the Church of 
Christ, should be replenished. Verses 35, 36, 37. insure 
unto this. Church of the new law the perpetual continu- 
ance of these blessings, in the quality of a numerous and 
_ever visible society. Ib. xxxiii. 14, 15, 16. relate to the 
coming of Christ for our redemption, What follows in 
the same chapter evidently refers to the perpetual con- 
tinuance of the Church of Christ, his spiritual seed, and 
of her priesthood for ever. 

Ezekiel xxxvii. 24, 25, 26. also refers to the kingdom 
or Church of Christ. Daniel ii. 44. likewise alludes to 
this. Church. 

The ornaments and privileges of the Church of Christ 
are alluded to in Psalms xlviii. ]., &c. Also under the 
type of Solomon and his temple, Psalm Ixxii. 5, &c.. 
See likewise Psalm lxxxix. 3. 4. 27., exxxiii. 13. 14. 

St Matthew chap. xvi. 18.; xviii. 17, 18. ; xxviii. 18. 
19, 20.; St Luke i. 33.; x. 16.; St John x. 16.; xiv. 
16. 17. 26. ; xiv. 13. ; Ephesians iv. 11—16. ; v. 23. 24., 
&ec. Colossians i. 18.; 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15. relate to the. 
infallibility and visibility of the Church of Christ. 


II.—Catholic propositions contained in the texts re~ 
ferred to, and conclusions from these propositions. 


1. The Church is the Aingdom of Christ, in which he 
ever lives and reigns, (St Luke i. 33.) which shall never 
be destroyed, but shall stand for ever, Dan. ii. 44.. 
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Therefore Christ will never suffer his Church to be 
Cea rer et by the devil. 

2, The Church is the city of the great king, beauti- 
ful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, Ps. xlviii. 2. 
Which ‘God will establish for ever, verse 8. ; and which 
he hath chosen for the place of his rest, and his habitation 
for ever, Ps. exxxii. 13. 14. 

_ Therefore Christ well never permit the enemy to 
wrest it out of his hands. 

3. The Church is the house of the living God, I Tim. 
iil. 15. Seated upon a mountain, exalted above all 
mountains, Is. ii. 2. In which God teaches his ways to 
all nations, and exercises judgment, verses 3, 4. 

Therefore the Church alone is the seat of truth. 

4. The Church is the fold, of which Christ is the 
Shepherd, St John x. 16. The body, of which he is the 
Head, Col. i. 18. Eph. v. 23., The spouse, of which he 
is the Bridegroom,—ever subject and faithful to him,— 
ever loved and cherished by him, and joined to him by 
an indissoluble union. Sanctified by him, and made a 
glorious church, without spot or wrinkle,—holy, and 
without blemish, Ephes. v. 

Therefore no man can take from Christ his fold, nor — 
separate his body from him ; and his spouse shall never 
be deceived by Satan. 

5. The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth, 
1 Tim. iii. 15. 

Therefore, she can never uphold error. 

6. The Church is the highway of holiness, in which 
even fools, if they will but be guided by her, shall not 
err, Is. xxxv. 8. . 

Therefore she shall never err. 

7. The Church is built upon a rock, St Matt. xvi. 18. 
Proof against all inundations and tempests, vii. 24, 25. 
And the gates of hell,—that is, the powers of darkness 
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and error,—shall never be able to prevail against her, 
“xvi. 18. Abo | 

Therefore, the Church is for ever secure against all 
damnable errors. 

8. The children of the Church shall continue in the 
fear of the Lord, as long as the sun and moon endureth, 
throughout all generations. They shall flourish in righte- 
ousness and abundance of peace, so long as the moon en- 
dureth, Ps. Ixxii. 5. 7. 

Therefore, the Church shall never go astray from the 
Lord, into the paths of superstition and idolatry. 

9. Christ shall be King and Shepherd over them, and 
they shall walk in God’s judgments, and observe his 
statutes : and-he will set his sanctuary in the midst of 
them for evermore, Ezekiel xxxvii. 24. 26. 

Therefore, the Church shall never be corrupted by 
wicked errors. 

10. God has made an everlasting covenant of peace 
with his Church, Ezek. xxxvii. 26. A covenant like 
that of Noah, confirmed by God’s solemn oath, and never 
to be altered, Isa. liv. 9, 10. A covenant which the 
Church, on her part, shall never break, Jeremiah xxxi. 
31., &c. A covenant, like that of the day and night, to 
stand for all generations, xxxiii. 20, 21. In virtue of 
this covenant, whatever sins may be committed by any 
of the children of the Church, she shall endure for ever 
as the sun, and never be cast off, Ps. Ixxxix. 27, &c. 

~God’s kindness shall never be removed from her, nor his 
indignation be let loose against her, Isa. liv. 9, 10.. In 
virtue of this covenant, the Spirit of God shall be always 
with her ; and his words,—that is, the whole profession 
of the pure Christian faith, which he has put in her 
mouth, shall never depart from her, Isa. lix. 20, 21. 

Therefore, the Church never has departed, nor ever 

will depart from God’s truth. 
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11. The Church is the government of Christ, which 
he will establish in peace, with justice, and with judg- 
ment for ever, Isa. ix. 6, 7. 

Therefore she can never be perverted by ri devil. 

12.. The pastors of the Church have been given her 
by Christ to maintain her in unity and truth, Eph. iv. 
11, 12, &c. With these pastors, Christ, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life, (John xiv. 6.) has promised to 
be always, even till the end of the world, Matt. xxviii. 
20. He that heareth them heareth Christ, Luke x. 16. 
He that refuseth to hear them is to be looked upon as a 
heathen and a publican, Matt. xviii. 17. With them the 
“Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, shall abide for ever, 
(John xiv. 17.) to teach them all things, (verse 26.) and. 
to guide them into all truth, John xvi. 13. 

Therefore, 1. By adhering to these pastors, we are to 
be kept from error, and grow up into Christ. 2. There 
never was, nor shall there ever be a time, in which the 
whole body of these pastors should be the very men that 
should lead us astray from Christ, and. carry us into 
error. 3. The pastors of the Church shall never go 
astray from Christ, as he has solemnly promised to. be 
always with them, even till the end of the world. 4. 
The'faithfu! could never be led astray from Christ, by hear- 
- ing his ministers, the whole body of bishops and priests, 
successors of the apostles, as he that hears the ministers 
of Christ hears Christ himself. 5. Christ would never 
permit the whole body of the pastors of the Church to 
teach error ; as he has declared, that he that neglecteth 
er refuseth to hear the Church in her pastors, is to be 
regarded as a heathen or a publican. 6. With the pas-— 
tors of the Church, the apostles and their successors, the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, is to abide for ever, to 
teach them all things, and to guide them into all truth. 
Thus the pastors of the Church, the apostles and their 
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successors, shall never corrupt the faith first delivered to 
the saints, either by adding to it or retrenching from it, 
as the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, is to abide with 
them for ever, to teach them all things, and to guide 
them into all truth. 

13. God is the everlasting light: ef the Church, and 
her Sun shall never go down, Isaiah lx. 18, 19, &c. 

Therefore she shall never fall under the darkness of 
error. 

14. God has placed watchmen on her wal that shall 
never hold their peace, Isaiah xii. 6. 

Therefore they shall never betray their trust. 

15. Whosoever shall gather together against the 
Church, shall fall for her sake, Isaiah lx. 15. No wea- 
pon that is formed against her shall prosper, verse 17. 


* Aid the nation and kingdom that will not serve her 
shall perish, Isaiah lx. 12. 


Therefore there shall never be a time. in which it shall 
be necessary to oppose the Church, or to revolt from her. 
From all these propositions, the general conclusion 


evidently follows, that as the whole Church of Christ 


shall never go astray from the faith, so she could never 


- stand in need of a reformation thereof. 


Compare now this scripture doctrine concerning the 


_ Church, with the system of these who, to justify their 
going out or separating from her communion, pretend 


that the Church has failed, and that she has become cor- 
rupt ; and you will find that light and darkness are not 
more opposite. The one represents to us the Church of 
Christ ever flourishing, till time itself shall end, found- 


ed upon a rock, proof against all the powers of hell, se- 
_ cured against error, by the perpetual presence and assist- 


ance of Christ, taught and directed by the Holy-Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth ; herself the pillar and ground of truth, 
furnished with a succession of pastors divinely appointed, 
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and divinely assisted. The other pretends, that after 
the first three or four hundred years, the whole Church 
was overrun with superstitions; that the powers of 
darkness prevailed over her, and that she was corrupted 
by errors. These two systems are so very opposite, that 
they cannot both be true: Therefore if one be grounded 
upon plain scripture, as it visibly is, the other, which is 
the main foundation of all modern sectaries, must needs | 
be groundless. 


III.—Catholic Theses concerning the Church, ex- 
tracted out of the Scriptures, by which she is 
proved to be infallible in matters of faith. 


1. The Church of Christ stands for ever. See Psal. 
xlviii. 8., Ixxii. 5. 7., Ixxxix. 3. 4. 29. 36. 37., cxxxii. 
18, 14. ; Isa. ix. 7., liv: 9,:10.; lix. 20, 21., lx. 15. 18, 
&c., Ixii. 6.; Jerem. xxxi. 35, 36, &c. xxxiii. 17, &c. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24. 26.; Daniel ii. 44.; Matt. xvi. 18., . 
xxviii. 20., John xiv. 16, 17. 

2. The Church of- Christ is always holy. See Psal. 
Ixxii. 5,:7.; Isaiah ix. 7., xxxv. 8., liv. 13,&c. ; Jerem. 
xxxi. 33, &c. ; Ezek. xxvii. 24. 26.; Ephes. v. 24—27. 

3. The Church of Christ is always the seat of truth, 
from which she never departs. Isaiah lix. 20, 21. ; John 
xvi. 13.,; 1 Tim. ii. 14, 15. 

4. Christ and his Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, are 
with the Church for ever, even till the end of the world. — 
Isaiah liv. 9, 10.; lix. 20, 21.; Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
John xiv. 16, 17. 

_ 5. The powers of hell can never prevail over the 
Church, Isa. lix. 19. ; St Matt. xvi. 18. 

6. God’s covenant with his Church is everlasting, and 
confirmed with a solemn oath, Psal. xxix. 3. 4. 28, &c. 
Isa. liv. 9, 10., liv. 20, 21., Jerem. xxxi. 31, &c. xxxiii. 
20, 21., Ezek. xxxvii. 24. 26. 
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IV.—The Church with which God made this cove- 
nant, and to which he has made all these promises, 
is ever numerous, and always visible. — 


This is plain from almost all the texts of scripture 
which contain this covenant and these promises, where 
we generally find these two things joined together, viz. 
the amplitude or vast extent of the Church, and her per- 
petuily, or perpetual security under God’s protection and 
covenant. See Psal. xlvili. 8., lxxii. 5. 7. 8. 11., Isaiah 
liv., lix. 19—21., Ix. Ixii.; Jerem. xxxi. xxxiii.; Ezek. 
xxxvu. &c. ee the Chiare of Christ is deed 
as a mountain upon the top of mountains, exposed to the 
view of all nations flowing unto it. Isa. 1. 2, 3., Micah 
iv. 1,2. See also Dan. ii. 35. 44., St Matt. v. 14. 

To all which we may add, Ist, That the prophecies of 
the Old Testament constantly describe the Church of 
Christ as a numerous congregation, spread far and near 
through a great part of the world; and never once 
give the least hint that she should at any time be latent 
and invisible. See Gen. xxii. 18., Psal. ii. 8.. xxi. 27., 
Isaiah xhiv. 6,, liv. 1, 2; 3., Malachi i Lt), oe. 
~ Qdly, That Christ our Lord, when he sends us to hfs 
Church, (St Matt. xvii. 17.) evidently supposes that his 
Church shall always be visible, and in such a condition 
that any one may know her, and have recourse to her. 

3dly, That our Lord has plainly declared to us the 
perpetual visibility of the Church in the parable of the 
tares and good corn, (St Matt. xiii.) which shall both 
grow together till the harvest, (verse 30.) that is, to the 
end of the world, verse 39. For if the good seed shall 
be growing through the whole field, that is, through the 
whole world, there must needs be always a visible and 
numerous society professing the true faith, and conse- 
quently a visible Church, even till the end of the world. 
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V.—The Church is always governed by lawful pas- 
tors succeeding the Apostles. To these pastors the 
rest of the faithful owe obedience ; and to these 
pastors, in particular, Ged has promised his pre- 
sence and assistance for ever. 

See St Matt. xxxviii. 19, 20., St John xiv. 16, 17., 
Ephes. iv. 11, 12, &c. Isaiah lxii. 6., Jerem. xxxiii. 20, 
21. From these texts it is clear, that the presence and 
assistance of Christ and his Holy Spirit was particularly 
promised to these pastors. These are the men whom 
God has given to the rest of the faithful, that they may 
henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, &c. Eph. iv. 

The authority of church-guides, and the obligation to 
hear and obey them in spiritual matters, as to those of 
the Old Testament, is evident from Deut. xvii. 8, 9, 
&c., Hosea iv. 4., St Matt. xxiii. 2, 3. And as to the 
church-guides of the New Testament, from St Matt. 
xviii. 17, 18., xxviii. 18B—20. ; St Luke x. 16., St John 
xiv, 16, 17, 26., xvi. 13., xx. 21, &c.; Acts xx. 28. ; 
1Cor. “iv. 1) i922, Cot: % 20.3" Hebe amin 7 Sty 
1 John iv. 6. To all which texts add that of the 
apostle, Rom. xiii. 1, 2. that there is no power but of 
God, &c. which if true of the temporal power, must 
needs be much more so of the spiritual power of church- 
guides, which is much more evidently of divine appoint- 
ment. 


VI. These scripture promises to the Church are not 
conditional, but absolute,— 


1. Because they are confirmed, as we have seen, by 
God’s oath, which is a most certain testimony of his eter- 
nal.and unchangeable will.—Isa. liv. 9, 10. ; Ps. lxxxix. 
3. 4. 28, &c. 

2. Because God has expressly declared, that no dis. 
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obedience on the Church’s part shall ever frustrate his — 
promise, Ps. lxxxix. 29, 30, &c. 

3. Because the Almighty, in many of these promises, 
has expressed his unalterable will, in terms so strong 
as will not allow of a condition. Such is the import of 
those illustrious texts cited from Jer. xxxi. and xxxiii. 

4. Because no condition of loyalty or obedience of ours 
ean be implied in those promises in which this loyalty 
and obedience are the very things that are promised, as 
it is for the most part in the promises made to the 
Church. See Ps. lxxii. 5. 7. 11. ; Isa. ix. 7. ; liv. 13, 14. 
lix. 20, 21.; lx. 18, &c. Jer. xxxi. 33, &c. Ezek. xxxvii. 
24, 26.; St Matt. xvi. 18.; Ephes. v. 25, 26, 27, &c. 


VII.—No new sects, of whatever denomination soever, 
have any share in these scripture promises made 
to the Church ; and consequently these promises 
all belong to the old religion. 


1. Because it is plain that these relate to a Church 
which was to have its beginning from Christ, and which 
was to continue ever thereafter visible till the end of the 
world ; therefore no new-raised communion have any 
share in these promises. They all come too late by many 
hundred years. 

2. Because all new sects have been formed by going 
out of the old communion, which originally inherited all 
these promises ; and therefore they can have no claim to 
them. p 

3. Because all new sects have begun by charging the 
Church of the foregoing ages with damnable errors and 
corruptions ; and, consequently, are all built upon prin- 
ciples directly opposite to these promises, which assure 
us that the Church in all ages shall be ever orthodox. 

If it shall be replied, that it was not the true Church 
ef Christ, but the corrupt Church of Reme, which these 
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sects charged with damnable errors, and that it was from 
the Roman communion only that they separated them- 
selves, and not from that of the Church of Christ, I 
would desire to know, whether Christ had, before their 
pretended Reformation, any true Church upon earth dis- 
tinct from the Church of Rome, exempted from those 
pretended corruptions or no? If not, then the Church 
of Rome was the true Church of Christ. If they say 
there was another Church exempt from corruption, why 
did they not enter into communion with that Church in 
place of standing alone, divided from all Churches upon 
earth ? 

But if they shall pretend that the Church, of which 
they now profess themselves members, is the same in 
substance as that which was in being before their Refor- 
mation, and that their Church always had a being, 
though formerly corrupted, and now purged from these 
corruptions ; such pretence will not serve their turn, Ist, 
Because this system supposes the Church of Christ to be 
hable to corruption, contrary to the most express texts 
of scripture; 2dly, Because it is not true that their 
Church is the same in substance with that from which 
they separated, for Catholics and Protestants are not of 
the same religion, nor members of the same Church ; 
3dly, Because they charge the Church of their fore- 
fathers with manifold superstitions and idolatry ; 4thly, 
Because their Church went out from ours, and formed 
herself into a new raised communion ; therefore they 
cannot both be the same true Church of Christ, which is 
but one fold, and under one Shepherd, St John xvi. 5. 
5thly, Because the very essence and soul of the Church 
consists in holding and teaching the true faith, pure from 
heretical errors and schismatical presumption. And 
therefore, in the judgment of all antiquity, not to say of 
all the world, heresy and schism are crimes that separate 
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a person from the Church of Christ. Now in this great 
division of Christendom, which was begun by the pre- 


tended. Reformation, and which still subsists between 
the old religion and the new, there must be heresy and 


schism on the one side or the other ; therefore both can- 
not be essentially the same Church. Heresy on that 
side which obstinately maintains damnable errors against 
what God has revealed, which must be the case of one 
of the parties ; and schism, because communion has been 


broken, and altar set up against altar, which must needs 


infer the guilt of schism in these who have broken it. 
What has been said will serve to confute the new 
scheme of church unity, by which some late authors have 
pretended to take into the Church of Christ all sects 
whatsoever, provided they believe in Christ, and hold 
some of the chief articles of Christianity. This system 


‘Is erroneous ; because sectaries that obstinately maintain 
-errors against divine revelation are heretics, and such as 
wilfully break off from the communion of the Church, or 


stand separate from the Catholic communion, are schis- 
matics, and consequently have no share in the Church of 


Christ, which, according to the scriptures, is always or- 
-thodox, and cannot of course be made up of heterodox 
sects ; and, being in one fold and under one Shepherd, 


can never be split into many separate communions. The 


Church, which is the kingdom of Christ, can never be 


divided against itself. St Mat. xii. 15. 
_If our adversaries here shall have recourse to their old 
distinction of fundamental and non-fundamental articles 


.of religion, and pretend that the Church of Christ is in- 


deed infallible in fundamental articles, (that is, in some 


principal points of Christianity) but not in others ; they 
must give us leave to put them in mind, Ist, That this 
distinction has no ground in scripture or tradition ; for 


Christ, the prophets, and apostles, made no such distinc- 
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tion, and the ancient Church condemned, without excep- 

tion, all those for heretics, that presumed to oppose, in 

any point whatsoever, her doctrinal decisions. 2dly, 

That our adversaries could never yet come to an agree- 
ment what articles are fundamental and what not. From 

whence we must conclude, that as the scripture nowhere 
gives us any list of these fundamental articles, our safest 
course is to take them from the authority of the Church, 
lest while we pretend to reform a supposed non-funda- 
mental error in the Church, we become guilty of a real 
error in fundamentals, by rejecting that authority. Now 
‘the Church has always looked upon those articles as fun- 

damental which she insists upon as necessary terms of 
her communion ; and such are all those which have been 
once fully decided in her tribunal. This was St Augus- 
tin’s notion of fundamentals, (Serm. 14. de verbis Apos.) 

3dly, That this distinction can be of no service to our 
adversaries ; for if the Church, before their Reformation, 
had been really guilty of the errors which they impute 
to her, she would have erred in fundamentals. For what 
can be a more fundamental error against Christian faith 
and morality than that which establishes idolatry ? Now, 

according to the common notion of these gentlemen, con- 
firmed by the homily “ against peril of idolatry,” express- 
ly appreved of by the 35th of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the whole Church, before their Reformation, was over- 
whelmed with idolatory. But by what distinction or 
evasion they can reconcile this with the many divine pro- 
mises recorded in scripture, I cannot tell ; nor even how 
they can make it agree with what is taught in the ho-. 
mily “‘ concerning the coming down of the Holy Ghost,” 
(part 2.) in the following words—“ Our Saviour Christ, 

« departing out of the world unto his Father, promised 
“his disciples to send down another Comforter, that 
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“ should continue with them for ever, and direct them 
“ into all truth. Neither must we think that this Com- 
““forter was either promised, or else given only to the 
‘apostles, but also to the universal church of Christ, 
‘dispersed through the world. For unless the Holy 
“Ghost had been always present, governing and pre- 
“serving the Church from the beginning, it could never 
“ have sustained so many and so great brunts of afflic- 
‘tion and persecution, with so little damage and harm 
“as it hath. And the words of Christ are most plain 
“ in this behalf, saying, that the Spirit of truth should 
“abide with them for ever, (St John xiv.) ; “that he 
“ would be with them always (he meaneth by grace, vir- 
“tue, and power) even to the world’s end, (St Mat. 
“ XXvill.) 


VIUI.—Arguments in favour of the old religion from 
the marks or properties of the Church set down 
in the creed. 


The marks or properties of the true Church, according 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, are these: She is 
one, she is holy, she is catholic, and she is apastolical. 

1. Of unity of the Church. 

That the true Church of Christ is always one, and can 
be but one in her faith and communion, is evident from 
many texts of scripture. See Song of Solomon vi. 9, 10. 
St John x. 16. Eph. iv. 4,5. Rom. xii. 5. St John xvii. 
20, 21. Nor could the Church or kingdom of Christ 
long subsist without this unity. St Mat. xii. 25. Hence 
where this unity is wanting, it is acertain mark that the 
true Church of Christ is not there; and, consequently, 

that scheme of many Protestants, which maintains, that 
the Church of Christ is not in one only communion, but 
in a collection of many disagreeing sects, divided from 
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each other in faith and communion, must fall to the 
ground ; for here there is no union, but-disunion. 

For the same reason, the Reformed Church in general, 
comprising the whole collection of Protestant sects, can- 
not be the true Church of Christ, because it wants this 
mark of unity. Luther to his dying day looked upon 
the Zuinglians as heretics and aliens from the Church 
of God, (Tom. vii. fol. 503, 2.) His followers look upon 
the Calvinists in the same light. The Church of Eng- 
Jand Protestants look upon the Dissenters as. schismatics, 
and the Dissenters avoid the communion of the Establish- 
ed Church of England as not sufficiently purged from 
superstition and idolatry. Can this be the one fold of 
Christ ? or can his sheep run so many opposite ways ? 

Nay, so far are Protestants in general from this unity, 
that there are scarce the least footsteps of it to be found 
in any one sect or denomination among them ; for if you 
examine the whole system of their faith, you will find 
no agreement either with one another, or with the first 
authors of their sect. Nor are their disagreements in 
matters of small moment, but of the highest importance. 
Some in every sect are Arians, with relation to the Tri- 
nity ; many are latitudinarians; they differ also greatly 
‘as to church government, church authority, the necessity 
and nature of the sacraments, the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Lord’s-supper, free-will, pre- 
destination, the state of souls departed, the necessity. of 
faith in Christ for salvation, lay-baptism, &c. Nor have 
Protestants any way to put an end to these contests. 

How different is it with the Catholic Church, with 
regard to this mark of unity? She is one, by the union 
of all her children in one faith and one uniform profes- 
sion of faith, unalterable and inviolable. She is one; by 
the union of all her children in one communion. And 
for the maintaining of this one faith and ore communion, 
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she has one visible head, and is guided by one church- 
authority, to which all her children are obliged to assent, 
and by which all disturbers of unity and innovators in 
faith are cut off from her society. 5 

So that the followers of the old religion, in point of 
unity, have clearly many advantages over Protestants. 
Ist, Because all Catholics agree in one confession or 
profession of faith: Protestant churches could never 
agree in any one such confession. 2dly, Because all 
Catholics, however spread throughout the world, are in 
one and the same communion: Protestants are divided 
into many separate sects, which ‘refuse to communicate 
one with another. 3dly, Because all Catholics have one 
visible head of the Church, one apostolic see, the centre 
of unity, to which all are subject, and in which all are 
united. Protestants, as the learned Sir Edwin Sandys 
long ago complained, (Relation of the Religions of the 
West) are as severed, or rather scattered troops, each 
drawing adverse ways, without any means to pacify their 
quarrels ; no patriarch, one or more, to have a common 
superintendence or care of their churches, for corres- 
pondence and unity; no ordinary way to assemble a 
General Council, &c.. 4thly, Because Catholics embrace 
a rule of faith which must needs maintain them in unity, 
viz. the word of God, as interpreted to them by the 
Church, to whose authority they all hold themselves 
- bound to submit. Protestants, on the other side, maintain 
arule of faith, which, human weakness considered, is 
utterly inconsistent with unity in religion, and cannot 
| but be a perpetual source of endless divisions. Such is 
_ the scripture or word of God as interpreted by each one’s 
| private judgment. For; when Protestants appeal to 
|| scripture as the only rule of faith, they don’t mean the 
_ seripture as interpreted to them by the Church, but 
| as interpreted by every Christian of sound judgment. 


PF 
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This article, of the Bible being the only rule of faith as 
interpreted by themselves, is the sole one in) which 
Protestants all agree, and the source of all their dis- 
agreements ; so that there can be no hopes of their ever 
being united in one body, as long as they follow this 
rule of faith. 


One great means for maintaining the unity of the 


Church was, the institution of one. chief pastor with 
superiority and superintendency over the rest. On this 


account, the holy fathers ebserye, that our Lord made 


choice of St Peter, and made him the chief and head 
among the apostles.—See St Jerom, lib. contra Jovin. 


St Cyprian, lib. de Unitate Ecclesia, St Optatus, lib. 2. 


contra Parmenianum, &c. In effect, nothing can be more 
evident from scripture, than that our Lord did make 
St Peter the chief pastor of the Church; giving him a 
name that implied no less than\a rock, or foundation- 
stone, St John i. 42. declaring that upon this rock he 
would build his Church, St Matt. xvi. 18., promising him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, with the chief power 
of binding and loosing, v. 19., praying for him. that. his 
faith might not fail, and giving him the commission to con- 


firm his brethren, viz. the rest of the apostles, St Luke. 


xxii. 31, 32. In fine, three times solemnly committing 
to his care all his lambs and all his sheep, that 1s, his 
whole flock, St John xxi. 15. &c. 


And as our Lord was pleased to constitute one Head 


among the apostles, in the person of St Peter, as the best 


preservative against schism, and the best form of Church. © 


Government; it cannot be questioned but that he de- 


signed the same form of government, to continue in his. 
Church. till the end of the world; and that St Peter’s. 


prerogative should descend to his successors: For how 
can any Christian imagine, that Christ should appoint a 
head for the government of his Church, and) maintain- 
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ing of unity during the apostle’s time, and design another 
kind of government for succeeding ages, when there was 
like to be so much need of a head? Consequently, St 
Peter’s supremacy was, by divine institution, to descend 
to his successors, the bishops of Rome, who alone have 
been acknowledged as such by the Church of God in 
all ages. 

Hence the holy fathers have frequently appealed to 
the Roman successsion and tradition, as the touchstone 
of orthodox faith ; have looked upon the Reman chair 
as the centre of Catholic unity, and ever alleged the 
communion with the apostolic see, as a mark of the 
true Church, and an invincible argument against all 
sectaries. 

St Irenzus, (lib. iii. adversus Heer. c. 3.) thus ex- 
presses himself—‘ Because it would be an endless 
“ business in a work like this, to trace up the successions 
“of all the churches, we allege the tradition which 
* that greatest and most ancient church, well known to 
“all, founded and established at Rome by the two 
“most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul, has received 
** from the apostles, and the faith which has been there 
© delivered, coming down to us by succession of bishops ; 
_ “and so we confound all these who either through a 
_ © wicked self-complacence, or vain glory, or else through 
| “blindness and error of judgment, make unlawful 
_ © assemblies. For to this Church, by reason of its more 
_ “ powerful principality, it is necessary that every church 
_ “resort, in which the apostolical tradition has always 
_ “ been preserved by those that are in every place.’ He 
| then sets down the succession of the bishops of Rome 
thus :—* The apostles having founded and established 
_ “the Church, intrusted the episcopal ministry to Linus, 
_ “who is mentioned by St Paul in his epistles to Timothy. 
“To him succeeded Anacletus. After him Clement, 
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“the third from the apostles, inherited the bishopric, 
‘‘ who had also seen the blessed apostles, and conversed 
“with them. To this Clement, succeeded Evaristus ; 
“and to Evaristus, Alexander ; to whom succeeded 
« Xystus the sixth from the apostles. After him came 
‘‘ Telesphorus, who also suffered a glorious martyrdom. 
“ Then Hyginus; after him Pius. To whom succeeded 
«« Anicetus, who had for his successor Soter. And now 
‘* Kleutherius, in the twelfth place from the apostles, 
“‘ inherits the bishopric. By this order and succession, 
‘the tradition of the apostles in the Church and the 
‘< preaching of the truth have come down to us.’ 
Tertullian (lib. Prescript. chap. 36.) says, “ Come on 
“now, you who have a mind to exercise a laudable 
“ curiosity in the concern of your salvation.. Run through 
‘‘ the apostolic churches, in which to this day is main- 
“* tained a succession in the very chairs of the apostles. 
“If you are near Italy, you have Rome, from whence 
‘we also (Africans) have authority at hand. .A church 
‘happy in her condition, to which the apostles be- 
“ queathed their whole doctrine with their blood. _ Here 
«< Peter was honoured with the resemblance ef our Lord’s 
“‘ passion: Here Paul was crowned with the martyrdom 
«“ of the Baptist: Here John the apostle, after coming 
‘out without hurt from the burning oil, received 
“ sentence of banishment into an island. Let us see 
«© what this Church has learnt, what she has taught,” &c. 
St Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, and martyr, thus 
complains of the African schismaties in his 55th epistle 
to Pope Cornelius :— Moreover, they dare to cross the 
«‘ seas, and carry letters from their schismatical and 
‘« profane faction to the chair of Peter, and the principal 
«* Church from which the priestly unity has its origin ; 
“* not considering that the Romans are they whose faith 
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““ was praised by the apostle, to whom false faith has no 
“access.” . 

St Optatus, bishop of Milevis, in Numedia, and one of 
the principal champions of the Church of God, against 
the Donatists, in his second book against Parmenianus, 
the Donatist bishop of Carthage, thus addresses his ad- 
versary :—“ You cannot pretend to be ignorant that 
“« Peter held first the bishop’s chair in the city of Rome, 
“in which Peter, head of all the apostles, sat,—in which 
“one chair unity might be maintained by all; lest the - 
“rest of the apostles should each one claim his own 
‘separate chair. So that he is now a schismatic, and 
“an offender, who against this single chair erects any 
“other. In this one chair, which is the first of the 
** properties of the Church, Peter first sat ; to him suc- 
“ceeded Linus, to him Clement, &c.; to Liberius suc- 
“ eeeded Damasus; to Damasus, Siricius the present 
“ bishop, with whom we (the Catholics of Africa) and 
*« all the world communicate. Give you now an account 
“ of the origin of your chair, you who claim to yourselves 
“the Holy Catholic Church.” 

St Jerom, writing to Pope Damasus, Epist. 57. anno 
376, says, “ Because the East divided by intestine jars, 
““yrends in pieces the seamless coat of Christ,—so that 
“in the midst of these broken cisterns that hold no 
«water, it is hard to find out the sealed fountain, and 
“inclosed garden: Therefore have I thought it proper 
“ to consult the chair of Peter, and that faith which was 
“praised by the mouth of the apostle, seeking from 
thence food for my soul, where I first put on the 
Tee garment of Christ. Iam joined in communion with 
_ your Holiness, that is, with the chair of Peter: Upon 
© that rock I know the Church is built: whoever eats 
« the Lamb out of this house is profane.” 

St Augustin, in his psalm against the Donatists, thus 
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addresses them :—‘‘ Come, brethren, if you have a mind 
“ to be ingrafted in the vine. °’Tis a pity to see you lie 
FS « lopped off in this manner from the stock. Reckon up 
“the prelates in the very see of Peter; and in that 
“< order of fathers, see which has succeeded which. This 
‘is the rock over which the proud gates of hell prevail 
“not.” Again, in his book against the epistle of 
Manicheus, which was called the Foundation, chap. 4. 
the same father observes :—“< Not to speak of that 
“most sincere wisdom which you (Manicheus) do not 
‘‘ believe to be in the Catholic Church, there are many 
“ other things which must justly hold me in her com- 
“munion. 1]. The agreement of people and nations. 
«2. Her authority begun by miracles, nourished by 
“hope, increased by charity, confirmed by antiquity. 
‘« 3. A succession of priests descending from Peter the 
“ apostle, to whom Christ after his resurrection commit- 
“ted his flock to the present bishop. Lastly, the very 
«“ name of Catholic, of which this Church alone has, not 
“‘ without reason, in such manner kept the possession, 
“‘ that though all heretics desire to be called Catholics, 
“if a stranger ask them where the Catholics go to 
«« Church, none of them all has the face to point out his 
« own church or meeting-house. 

2.—Of the Sanctity, or Holiness of the Church. 

That the Church is holy, we learn from the apostles’ 
creed, by which Christians have professed in all ages to 
believe the Holy Catholic Church. This holiness is to 
be understood, not as excluding those from having any 
part in the Church who are not holy in their lives and 


conversation, for there will always be a mixture of good ) 


and evil men in the Church of God upon earth; but, 


first, with relation to the sanctity of its institute and | 


head Christ Jesus, the author aud fountain of all sanctity. 


} 
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Qdly, With relation to the sanctity of its calling, all its 
members being called in sanctity; and all consecrated. 
by baptism, and dedicated to the worship of the God of 
all sanctity. 3dly, With regard to the sanctity of its 
doctrine. 4thly, With regard to its having at all times 
all kinds of helps and means for obtaining holiness ; the 
sacraments ; the word of God ever preached ; the great 
eucharistical sacrifice ever celebrated, &c. 5thly, With 
regard to a conspicuous sanctity of manners in many of 
its members, and a succession of eminent saints in all 
ages. . 

Let us now see to which of the two, the old or the 
new religion, this mark of sanctity best applies. Ist, 
Both pretend to have Jesus Christ for the institute and 
head of their Church; but with this difference, that the old 
derives a visible succession in the same communion from 
his apostles ; the new can. show no such succession, and 
had its beginning but of late, viz. 1500 years after 
Christ, and was then introduced by wicked men, without 
commission from Christ, and who were uncalled and un- 
sent. The doctrine of the old leans upon the infallible 
promises of God, and therefore is pure and holy ;—the 
leading doctrine of the new, that. the true Church had 
gone astray, gives the lie to all these heavenly promises, 
and consequently is irreligious and wicked. 

2dly, As to the means and helps for obtaining sane- 
tity ; the old Church has clearly the advantage, in the 
daily celebration. of the eucharistic sacrifice, which our 
adversaries have discarded,—in a more frequent partici- 
pation of the blessed sacrament,—-in the confession of 
sins and priestly absolution,—in more frequent prayer 
and fasting, contemned or neglected in the new religion, 
—in the frequent use of spiritual retreats, and the en- 
couragements that are every where found for retiring 
from. the world, and embracing the exercises of. a. mon- 
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astic life, &c. Hence we find there are, and ever have 
been, many illustrious examples of sanctity in every age 
and in all conditions of life, among the professors of the 
old religion ; that even many kings, queens, princes, and 
other great ones of the world, in the Catholic communion, 
have left all to follow Christ; that many apostolic 
preachers in the same communion have consecrated their 
labours and their lives to the propagating of the gospel 
among infidels ; that so many millions have left the world 
to embrace the rigours of a monastic or hermitical life, 
&c. Whereas the whole Reformation will scarce be able 
to furnish one instance of any of these kinds. 

3dly, But to descend to the consideration of some of 
the chief virtues which are the principal ingredients of 
sanctity: If we consider the present state of Christi- 
anity, and the monuments of all ages that are passed, we 
shall find among the professors of the old religion, a 
greater faith, and a far greater zeal for propagating the 
faith, than has ever been found among Protestants. A 
more perfect hope of the goods of another life; and in 
testimony thereof, thousands in every age quitting all 
the honours, riches, and pleasures of this life. A more 
ardent love of God,—either despising all things else to 
enjoy in solitude the sweets of His heavenly conversa- 
tion, or, if remainining in the world, inviting all by word 
and example to love him. <A greater charity for our 
neighbours, proved by more frequent and more ample 
foundations for the benefit of the poor. Institutions of 
religious orders for redeeming captives, of confraterni- 
ties for the help of the sick, &c. 

Athly, Next to the three divine or theological. virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity, comes in the virtue of re- 
ligion, which has for its object the honour and worship of 
the Supreme Being, with a due regard to all persons, 
places, and things, that are consecrated to him. Now, 
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this virtue is particularly displayed in the Catholic re- 
ligion. Witness the canonical hours of prayer observed 
by all the clergy and religious,—the daily exercises of 
morning and evening prayer by the. laity,—the solem- 
nity and religious reverence with which God’s worship 
is performed amongst us, &c. Our churches also are 


more frequented ; our clergy is more respected ;—in a 


word, a greater regard is paid to all things consecrated 
to God, or relating to his service, than among Protes- 
tants. * 

5thly, As to the moral virtues, take that of humility, 
recommended particularly by the gospel. Compare and 
see how far. such:a virtue is consistent with the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism, which teaches men to 
trust to their own judgment in matters of religion ; com- 
pare this with the humble deference paid by Catholics to 
church authority, and then say which of the two systems 
follows the rule of the gospel. Again, as to the virtues 
of self-denial, mortification, and perpetual virginity, also 
strongly recommended in the gospel, and embraced by 
great numbers in the Church ;—these are little thought 
of by the professors of the new religion. 


* In proof of what is here stated, the evidence of a Protestant wit-. 
ness may not: be out of place: ‘* At whatsoever hour you enter a 
‘¢ Catholic place of worship,” (on the Continent) ‘* some persons will. 
“+ be found at one or other of its altars, on their knees, abstracted in 
‘¢ solitary devotion, whether the church be full or crowded with spec- 
‘¢ tators. At the hour of vespers you hear the evening hymn from 
‘¢ every house in a village ; and in the streets of a busy and populous 
*¢ town, at the sound of the vesper bell, the passengers uncover their 
“ heads, and halt or utter a prayer as they pass on.—Comparing the 
*¢ state of mind which is thus produced, with that of our town popu- 
‘* lace,—if the populace alone were considered, we might almost wish 
“¢ that they had still been suckled in a creed out-worn.—The. obser- 
‘¢ vation of every intelligent person who. has travelled in Catholic 
‘¢ countries, may safely be appealed to in proof that we have not ex- 
* aegerated the effect which is produced upon the popular mind, by 
‘¢ the forms and discipline of the Catholic Church.’’—Quarterly Review: 
for October 1820, p. 537. 

Pd. 
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3.—Of the Catholicity or Universality of the Church. 

This mark implies three kinds of universality, which, 
according to the scripture, belong to the true Church of 
Christ. 1. An universality of d¢me, because the true 
Churck must be the Church of all ages. 2. An univer- 
sality of place, because she must be the Church of all 
nations. 3. An universality of truth, because she must 
be for ever orthodox, and teach all truth. 

The name Catholic has, ever since the time of the 
apostles, always been appropriated to the true Church 
of Christ. For whereas divers sects and heresies arose 
even in the first age, which, notwithstanding their se- 
paration from the church, and their being known by their 
several denominations, taken from their first teachers, or 
from their tenets, took the name of Christian; the 
great body of true believers, continuing in the apostolic 
faith and communion, to distinguish themselves from all 
sectaries, took the name of Catholics, and left it as a per- 
petual inheritance to their successors, so far as even to 
consecrate it by inserting it in the creed. The fathers 
frequently use the term. ‘‘ Christian is my name,” says 
St Pacian, in his first epistle to Sympronian the Nova- 
tian, “‘ Catholic is my surname.” See St Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Cateches. 18., and St Augustin, in his book 
against the epistle of Manicheus, chap. 4., and in’ his 
book of the True Religion, chap. 7. 

As the name of Catholic was looked upon by all an- 
tiquity as a mark of the true Church, so the adopting of 
a new name derived from any innovation or particular 
tenets in religion, has always been esteemed a sure mark 
of a false religion. See St Justin, martyr, in his Dialogue | 
with Tryphon,—St Clement of Alexandria, lib. 7.— 
Stromat. Lactantius, in his 4th beok of Divine Institu- 
tions,—and St Jerom, in his Dialogues against the Lu- 
cifernians. 
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As to the universality of time: That the true Church 
of Christ is to be the Church of all ages, from Christ till 
the end of the world, is demonstrated from the texts re- 
ferred to in the first section. And that she shall at all 
times teach all truth, by being ever orthodox in her faith 
and doctrine, is no less clear from the same texts. It 
only remains that we should prove from scripture that 
she is also to be Catholic or Universal, by being more or 
less the church of all nations, which may be demonstrated 
from Gen. xxii. 18.; Ps. ii. 8. 3, Ps. xxii. 27.; Ps. xxii. 
7, 8. 11. ; Isa. ii. 2., &e. ; xlix. 6. ; liv. 1—3.; be 3—5., 
&e. 3 .. Malachi; i, Ll. 

This threefold universality of the Church, implied in 
the name of Catholic, by which she is the Church of all 
ages, of all nations, and of all truth, was expressed in the 
commission given to her first pastors, St. Matt. xxviii. 
18, 19,20. And for the maintaining this threefold. uni- 
versality, the perpetual presence and assistance of Christ 
was expressly promised. Let us now see to which of 
the two, the old or the new religion, this universality ap- 
plies. 

And first, it is evident that none of the modern sects 
of pretenders to Reformation can be the church of ali 
ages, because not one of them had any being in the world 
till fifteen hundred years after Christ. Whereas the old 
communion, which they forsook, had a visible being in all 
ages, from Christ’s time till this day. 

Secondly, None of the modern sects can, in any toler - 
able sense, be called the church of all nations. Whereas 
the old communion takes in great numbers, in most na- 
tions, in all parts of the world. 

Thirdly, As to the universality of truth, or the teach- 
ing of all truth, though this is, and ever has been, claimed 
by all sectaries, no less than by the Catholic Church ; yet: 
never any of them could produce such titles to justify 
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their claim as the Catholic Church produces ; to which, 
at her first setting out, the Spirit of truth. was most cer- 
tainly promised, to guide her in atu TRUTH, St John 
- xvi. 13. Hence the Catholic Church alone receives, with- 
out exception, all the parts of scripture which the holy 
fathers and ancient councils have received. She alone 
sticks to all ancient or apostolical traditions, receives the 
decrees of all lawful general councils, &c. Whereas sec- 
taries reject-all these, and, consequently, cannot be 
thought to maintain all truth. 

A further argument in favour of the claim of the old 
religion for the title of Catholic or universal, is, that she 
has in every age, by her ministers, and by apostolic 
preachers and missionaries of her communion, converted 
infidel nations to the faith of Christ; and has always 
shown a remarkable zeal for propagating the name and 
faith of Christ in all parts of the world; and sends to 
this day missionaries into every country for this end. 
Which argument is the more considerable, because it is 
evident from the holy scriptures that this was to be one 
of the marks or characters of the true church of Christ, 
that she should reduce, by her preachers and missionaries, 
infidel nations, with their kings, to the faith of: Christ 5 
for which see the texts already referred to, and particu- 
larly Isa. xlix. 22, 23. ; liv. 3.; ix. 3. 11, 12; Daniel ii. 
34, 35. 44, 45. 

Now is it evident from all kinds of monuments, that 
the Old Church has in every age inherited the grace of 
converting whole nations of infidels to the faith of Christ. 
Witness in the first age the great success of the apostles 
and their disciples. In the second, the great conver- 
sions wrought in Africa, Gaul, &c. and of King Lucius 
and his people in Britain, by missionaries sent from 
Rome. In the third age, the conversion of the Goths 
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and other barbarous nations. And in the fourth age, the 
conversion of the Ethiopians, the Iberians, &c. 

But to come to the succeeding ages, in which our ad- 
versaries pretend that the faith and worship of the 
Church was corrupted, we shall find that the same bless- 
ing has still continued with her, as the following in- 
stances will demonstrate. > 

In the fifth century, St Palladius, sent from Rome by 
Pope Celestine about the year 430, converted the Scots 
to the faith of Christ. St Patrick, sent by the same 
Pope, converted all Ireland. St Remigius of Rhemes 
and St Vedastus of Arras, converted the French, with 
their King Clodoveus. 

In the sixth century, St Columba, an Irish monk, con- 
verted the Northern Picts; and St Ninianus, first 
Bishop of Candida Casa, converted the Southern Picts, 
to the faith of Christ. Same century, St Rupert, bishop. 
of Worms, converted the Bavarians ; and St Columbanus 
and St Gallus converted Swabia. Towards the end of 
this century, St Augustin, the monk sent by St Gregory 
the Great, brought over Ethelbert, one of the most 
powerful of the English Saxon kings, with his people, to 
the faith of Christ. 

In the seventh century, the light of the gospel was 
further propagated among the English by St Paulinus, 
who baptised Edwin, king of the Northumbrians ; by 
St Felix who converted the East Angles; by St Beri- 
nus, who converted the West Saxons, &c. Same cen- 
tury, St Kilianus, sent by Pope Conon, converted the 
Franconians ; and’ St Willibrord, an Englishman, sent 
by Pope Sergius, converted the Netherlands. 

In the eighth century, St Winifred, an Englishman 
sent by Pope Gregory II. converted Hesse, Thuringia, 
Westphalia, and Saxony. In the ninth century, St 
Ansgarius converted Holstein, and carried the light of 
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the gospel into Sweden. Same century, St Cyril and 
St Methodius, sent by Pope Hadrian II. converted the 
Sclavonians, Moravians, and Bohemians. The Bulga- 
rians were admitted into the pale of Christianity in this 
century. 

In the tenth century, the Danes were converted by 
St Poppo. The Goths in Sweden by St. Sigifred, an 
Englishman, about the year 980. And the Poles and 
Prussians by St Adalbert. Many of the Russians. in 
Poland were m the same century converted by St Bruno 
and St Bonifacius. The Muscovites were also about 
this time brought over to the faith of Christ. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
Hungarians and Norwegians were converted. In the 
latter end of the twelfth century, Courland, Samogitia, 
and Livonia, received the faith. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Pope Innocent IV. sent the Dominicans to preach 
to the Tartars. Lithuania was converted about the year 
1388. .In the fifteenth century were converted the 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands, &c. And the Por- 
tuguese preached the faith of Christ with great success 
in the kingdoms of Congo and Angola. So far of the 
times before the pretended Reformation, and of preachers 
joined in communion with Rome. 

Nor has the hand ef Ged been shortened. in these last 
ages, for the loss which the old religion has sustained in 
Europe has been in some degree repaired, by the conver- 
sion of many millions of infidels in all other parts of the 
world. 

In the sixteenth century, St Francis Xavier carried 
the light of the gospel to the coasts of Malabar, Travan- 
cor, and the Fishery in the East Indies ; to the Molucca — 
Islands and Japan. Thechurch of Japan alone reckoned 
600,000 Christians. In the same age, the Spaniards 
preached Christ to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
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Islands with great success. Catholic missionaries also 
have made great progress in other parts of Asia, also in 
Africa. In America, Martinus a Valentia, a Francis- 
ean, with twelve companions, converted many Indians in 
the Empire of Mexico. In the same century, St Lewis 
Bertrand, a Dominican, preached the faith to several pro- 
vinces of the Southern Continent of America, and pene- 
trated to the very heart of Peru, converting an innumer- 
able multitude of barbarians. About the middle of the 
same century the Portuguese Jesuits laid the founda- 
tions of a flourishing chureh in Brazil; they also pene- 
trated into the very heart of Paraguay. ‘The cross of 
Christ has also been prosperously erected in the great 
kingdoms of Tucuman and Chili. 

In North America, the most remarkable conversions 
have been made in New Mexico and the adjoining parts, 
and in Canada and in California; and there are nume- 
rous Catholic missionaries in all parts of the infidel 
world.* - In them, and in them alone, we see the saying 


* «To form,” says Dr Milner, in his End of Religious Controversy, 
Letter X XVI.) ‘*a more accurate opinion of the number and diffu- 
“+ siveness of Catholics, compared with any sect of Protestants, it is 
** proper to make a slight survey of their state in the four quarters of 
** the world. In Europe, then, notwithstanding the revolutionary 
** persecution which the Catholic religion has endured and is enduring, 
*¢ it is still the religion of the several states of Italy, of most of the 
“ Swiss Cantons, of Piedmont, of France, of Spain, of Portugal, and 
«of the Islands in the Mediterranean ; 3 of three parts in four of the 
«¢ Trish ; of far the greater part of the Netherlands, Poland, Bohemia, 
“¢ Germany, Hungary, and the neighbouring provinces ; and, in those 
«+ kingdoms and states in which it is not the established religion, its 
‘* followers are very numerous, as in Holland, Russia, Turkey, the 
“+ Eattheran and Calvinistic states of Germany and England, Even 
‘« in Sweden and Denmark, several Catholic congregations, with their 
‘« yespective pastors are: to be found. The whole vast continent of 
* South America, inhabited by many millions of converted Indians, 
“* as well as by Spaniards and Portuguese, may be said to be Catho. 
“lic; the same may be said of the empire of Mexico, and the sur- 
** rounding kingdoms in North America, including California, Cuba, 
‘¢ Hispaniola, &c. Canada and Louisiana, are chiefly Catholic; and 
“« throughout the United Provinces, the Catholic religion, with its 
** several establishments, is completely protected, and unboundedly 
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of the apostle evidently verified,—“ Their sound went 
“ into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
« the world,” Rom. x. 18. For what infidel nations or 
kings have ever been brought over tothe faith of Christ 
by Protestants, or other sectaries, so as to entitle any of 
them to a share in those ancient prophecies which were 
to be verified in and by the true Church? None! And 
yet no nation ever had better opportunities than Great 
Britain for carrying on the work of conversion, by reason 
of her great power and extensive colonies. 

4. Of the apostolical succession. 

This is the last of the four marks of the true Church 
of Christ. This apostolical. succession, which is an inse- 
parable property of the true Church, implies four things, 
viz. a succession of a Church, that is, of a society or com-. 


‘¢ propagated. To say nothing of the islands of Africa, inhabited by 
‘¢ Catholics, such as Malta, Madeira, Cape Verd, the Canaries, the 
« Azores, Mauritius, Goree, &c. there are numerous churches of Ca- 
“ tholics established and organized under their pastors in Egypt, 
‘¢ Ethiopia, Algiers, Tunis, and the other Barbary States on the 
€ northern coast; and thence, in all the Portuguese settlements along 
* the western coast, particularly at Angola and Congo. Even on the 
‘¢ eastern coast, especially in the kingdom of Zanquebar and Mono- 
‘¢ motapa, are numerous Catholic churches, There are also numer- 
“ous Catholic priests, and many bishops with numerous flocks, 
‘¢ throughout the greater part of Asia. All the, Maronites about 
*¢ Mount Libanus, with their bishops, priests, and monks, are Catho- 
‘¢ lics.. So are many of the Armenians, Persians, and other Christians 
‘¢ of the surrounding kingdoms and provinces. In whatever islands or 
“ states the Portuguese or Spanish power does prevail, or has prevail- 
‘¢ ed, most of the inhabitants, and in some all of them, have been con- 
‘- verted to the Catholic faith. The whole population of the Philip. 
*¢ pine Islands, consisting of two millions of souls, is all Catholic. 
“¢ The diocess of Goa contains 400,000 Catholics. In short, the 
‘* number of Catholics is so great throughout all the Peninsula of 
“ India within the Ganges, notwithstanding the power and influence 
- *¢ of Britain, as to excite the jealousy and complaints of the celebrated 
*¢ Protestant Missionary, Dr Buchanan. In a late Parliamentary re. 
‘¢ cord, it is stated, that in Travancor and Cochin, is a Catholic arch. 
‘¢ bishopric and two bishoprics, one of which contains 35,000 commu. 
“ nicants. There are numerous Catholic flocks, with their priests, and 

‘* even bishops, in all the kingdoms and states beyond the Ganges, 

“ particularly in Siam, Cochin- China, Tonquin, and the different pro- 


‘* vinces of the Chinese empire.” 
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munion, descending without interruption from that first 
society or communion established by the apostles. 2dly, 
A succession of doctrine, derived in an uninterrupted 
channel from the apostles. 3dly, A succession of ‘holy 
orders, derived from those who were ordained by the 
apostles. 4thly, A succession of lawful commission, or 
spiritual jurisdiction and authority, to preach, administer 
the sacraments, and execute all other branches of the 
pastoral office which Christ gave to his apostles, (St 
Matt. xxviii. 19. and St John xx. 21.) and which they 
imparted to their followers, the ministers of the Church, 
lawfully called and lawfully sent. For that this branch 
of succession is different from the bare succession of holy 
orders, is evident; for bishops and priests truly ordained, 
when by heresy and schism they fall from the Church, 
have true orders after their fall, because they cannot 
lose their character ; but have no lawful commission or 
spiritual jurisdiction; for this they cannot impart to 
others, having forfeited it by their revolt. 

Hence, for a church to be truly apostolical, or to have 
a succession from the apostles, it is not enough that the 
bishops and priests of this Church have holy orders 
derived from the apostles, for so had the Arians, and 
many other heretics ; nor is it enough that with their 
orders they have also retained the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, as many schismatics have done: but it is necessary, 
moreover, that the society claiming the title of aposto- 
lical be not a new-raised communion separated from the 
great body of Christians, which descends in an uninter- 
rupted channel from the apostles ; and that its ministers 
act by a lawful commission. For when these things are 
wanting, there can be nothing but a sect or a schism, 
and consequently a synagogue of antichrist. 

These four parts of apostolical succession have been pro- 
mised to the true Church of Christ: 1. As to the succes- 
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sion of a Church, see St Matt. xvi. 18; xxviii. 19, 20; 
St Luke i. 32; St John xiv. 16,17; Ps. Ixxii. 5.7; 
Ixxxix. 27, &c.; Isa. liv. 9,10; Dan. ii. 31.44, &c. ; 
2. As to succession of doctrine, see same texts ; as also 
Isa. lix. 20, 21.; Eph. iv. 11, 12, &c. 3. As to succes- 
sion of pastors phil ordained, see Jer. xxxiii. 17, 
&e. ; St John xx. 22, 23. compared with St Matt. xxviii. 
20. 4. A succession of spiritual jurisdiction and autho- 
rity, see St John xx. 20.; St Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. ; 
Rom. x. 15; Heb. v. 4.; “St John x. 1. 

Let us now apply ilies four branches of the aposto- 
lical succession to the old and new religion. 

And, first, It is obvious that none of the churches or 
sects of the pretended Reformation can claim any suc- 
cession of their society or communion from the days of 
the apostles, because they are a new-raised communion, 
‘which began with the Reformation so called. Ina word, 
there was no such thing as Protestants, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, &c. &c. 225 years ago. * Therefore they can- 
not pretend to an uninterrupted succession of their com- 
munion from the apostles. 

2dly, It is no less obvious, that Protestants have no 
succession of their doctrine from the apostles ; that is, of 
that part of their doctrine which is peculiar to them- 
selves, and from which they are denominated Protes- 
tants, &c. For before the year 1500, there was no set 
of men upon earth that held throughout the same Pre- 
testancy,—that is, the same protesting articles as are 
now taught by any modern sectaries, of what denomina- 
tion soever. 

3dly, As for succession of holy orders, few of the . 
modern sectaries have the least claim to it, because they 
have no bishops descending by succession from the apos- 
tles ; and, consequently, can have no orders derived 

* Now 314 years ago. 
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from them. On this ground, the Protestant Chureh of 
England considers the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, the Lutheran superintendents, and all dissenting 
ministers, as mere laymen. Whether the English Pro- 
testant clergy, who glory in their succession of bishops, 
be in any better condition, may be inquired into by 
reading the various works of controversy on that subject. 

4thly, As to the most essential branch of apostolical 
succession, viz. that of mission or commission, and autho- 
rity given by Christ to his apostles, and derived in an 
uninterrupted channel from them for preaching the 
word, administering the sacraments, &c... These are 
forfeited by all persons in holy orders who separate 
themselves from the communion of the true Church, 
through which they received their commission. 

Hence it is evident, that modern sectaries have no share 
in any branch of apostolical Succéssion ; since neither 
‘their church, nor their doctrine, their orders, nor their 
mission, are derived from the apostles of Christ. It only 
remains to show that the professors of the old religion 
have a better title to all and every one of these branches 
of apostolical succession. 

And, first, it is plain that the Catholic society or com- 
munion had no other beginning but frem the apostles of 
Christ ; and that the present Church in communion 
‘with Rome visibly descends from that first society esta- 
blished by the apestles, without any breach or :interrup- 
tion. Witness the succession of the bishops of Reme, 
brought down through every age from St Peter to the 
present day, the succession of saints, apostolical prelates, 
doctors, and martyrs, in every age, in the same commu- 
nion ; the conversion, in every age, of infidel nations by 
preachers of the Catholic communion. Witness, in fine, 
the vast body of Christians, which in every age, since 
the days of the apostles, has been joined in communion 
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with the bishop of Rome. 2d, Then as for the perpetual 
succession of the Catholic doctrine from the apostles, 
that is demonstrated by the uniform testimony of the 
ancient fathers and doctors of the Church, as well as 
from the circumstances, that whereas every innovation 
in faith made by the separatists from the Church can be 
traced to its author, the Catholic doctrine can be traced 
back to the apostolic age. 3d, Our succession of holy 
orders from the apostles cannot be called in question ; 
since our greatest enemies are themselves forced to ap- 
peal to this succession. In fine, our mission is visibly 
derived by ordinary succession from the same fountain 
in one uninterrupted channel, and has never been 
forfeited by heresy or schism. So that it is with the 
strictest justice that the old religion alone inherits the 
title of apostolical ; because she alone has a just claim 
to all the branches of apoStolical succession. 


1X.—Conclusion. 


I shall ‘conclude by exhibiting a short abstract of 
some of the arguments, motives, and grounds by 
which the old religion is supported ; which convinced 
me, and do still convince me of the necessity of adher- 
ing to the ancient faith, preferably to all new sects and 
opinions in religion. 

First, then, The old religion is strongly supported by 
plain scripture, by undeniable evidence of the word of 
God, and that in the main controversy on which all the 
rest depend, viz. that of Church and Church authority. 
The scripture evidences of the marks which distinguish 
the true Church of Christ apply solely to the old reli- 
gion. 

2. The old religion is also strongly supported by ar- 
guments taken from the rule of faith and judge of con- 
troversies in religion. For the Protestant rule of faith. 
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and judge of controversies, is the letter of the scripture, 
not as interpreted by Church, councils, fathers, or church 
guides, but as interpreted by every private Christian for 
himself ; which rule must needs unhinge all faith, and 
resolve it into uncertain opinions and private fancy; and 
such a judge of controversies as this must make contro- 
versies endless, as we daily see. Whereas the Catholic 
rule of faith, which is the word of God as interpreted 
by the Church of God, and the Catholic judge in contro- 
versies, which is the same Church of God in her coun- 
cils, guides, and pastors, the successors of the apostles, 
stands upon the strongest foundations, is supported 
by all kinds of arguments and authorities of scripture 
and primitive tradition,—has alone all the proper qualifi- 
cations of a rule and of ajudge,—and can alone enforce 
the ends of a rule, and execute the office of a judge. 

3. Church authority furnishes us also with other 
invincible arguments in favour of the old_ religion. 
These councils, pastors, and church-guides of Divine 
appointment, whom the faithful in the old law were 
commanded to hear, and follow in all religious contro- 
versies under pain of death, Deut. xvii. 8, 9, &c. and in 
the new law to obey even as Christ himself, St Luke, 
x. 16.; these ambassadors for Christ, 2 Cor. v. 20. ; 
these ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God, 1 Cor. iv. 1. ; whom Christ has sent even as his 
Father sent him, St John xx. 2], and whom he has 
given to the rest of the faithful, that they may not be 
“ carried about with every wind of doctrine,’ Eph. iv., 
are and always have been on the side of the old religion. 

4. Antiquity is also most manifestly on our side. Old 
possession was the plea of our ancestors against all sec- 
taries fifteen hundred years ago ; the same is our plea to 
this day. Protestancy, Presbytery, and other modern 
sects were never heard of till fifteen hundred years after 
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Christ; therefore they came fifteen hundred years too. 
late-to be the religion of Christ. Truth is always more 
ancient than error. 

5. Apostolical tradition is also on the side of the old 
religion, and therefore is cried down by the abettors of 
novelty. By all the rules which the ancients have given 
to discern and judge of the traditions of the apostles, our 
tenets are apostolical, and those of our adversaries fectieens 
and spurious. 

6. The holy fathers and all the ancient doctors of 
God's church are likewise on the Catholic side, as is evi- 
dent from their writings. 

7. Heresy and schism, so much condemned by the 
word of God and primitive Christianity, must either be 
reduced to empty names and mere chimeras, or they are 
visibly chargeable upon all new sects, which, from their 
very first setting out, protested against the doctrine, and 
separated from the communion of all churches in the 
world, and consequently of the true church of God, 
wheresoever she was ; for God had then, and always has, 
a true Church eats sais if the scripture and creed be 
always true. ' 

8. The creed itself is plain for the old bitsy and 
directly opposed to the pretensions of all reforming sects. 
The belief of the holy Catholic Church is, and always 
was, a fundamental article of Christian faith, professed 
by Christians of all ages and of all nations in their very 
creed, and in such manner professed, as not only to be- 
lieve a church that was heretofore, or a church that 
hereafter shall be, but a church that now and, always is, 
and is holy and catholic, and consequently always ortho- 
dox invher faith and doctrine. 

9. All the marks of the true Church of Christ agree 
to the old religion: she is one, holy, catholic, and apos- | 
tolical. No Protestant sect can claim these marks. As 
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to unity, it was wanting to the pretended Reformation 
from its birth. The Reformers took quite different roads 
from their first setting out, to an utter breach of com- 
munion ; and scarce two of their followers to this day 
agree throughout in their sentiments of religion, either. 
with one another or with their first teachers. 

10. The chief pastor to whom the followers of the old 
religion adhere, is the successor of St Peter. The chair 
of St Peter, according to the most ancient fathers, was to. 
be ever the centre of unity to all true Christian churches ; 
and the communicating with the bishops of this see is 
urged by the ancients as a mark to distinguish true 
Christians from false ones. 

1]. As to,sanctity or holiness, this mark was visibly 
wanting to the very apostles of all the reformed sects. 
who were remarkable for the wickedness of their lives ; 
but it has been very conspicuous, in all ages, in many 
eminent members of the’ old religion. 

12. As to the third mark, expressed by the word Ca- 
tholic, the very name was looked upon by all antiquity 
as a note of the true religion. The old religion alone 
has possession of the name of Catholic: all sects have 
adopted other names, by which they are commonly call-. 
ed, both by themselves and the whole world. 

13. And as the old religion alone has inherited the 
name of Catholic, so she alone has inherited the univer- 
sality signified by that name, which is so often in scrip- 
ture promised to the true church of Christ. She, ac- 
cording to the scriptures, is the church of all ages, and, 
more or less, of all nations. Ours alone is such, which 
has preachers and missionaries everywhere. 

- 14. The old religion has also inherited the blessing 
which God by his prophets promised to the Church or 
kingdom of Christ, viz. of bringing over infidel nations 
with their kings to the faith of Christ. This has been 
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seen in every age in the old communion ; whereas the 
modern sects, with their reformed Sospek have never 
been able to do the like. 

15. As to the fourth mark expressed “on thie word 
apostolic or apostolical, it is evident that no new sect can 
have any claim to it. No sectaries can pretend to an 
uninterrupted succession, either of doctrine, or of com- 
munion, or of pastors, or of commission to preach and 
administer the sacraments, derived to them from the 
apostles of Christ ; and therefore they can in/no sense 
be an apostolic church, or any church at all. ‘The old 
religion alone inherits this uninterrupted succession in 
all its branches : we alone are the heirs of the apostles. 

16. But nothing makes more for the old religion than 
an impartial view of the first origin of all these new sects 
of pretenders to reformation. Every circumstance that 
attended the change of religion introduced by these re- 
formers, demonstrates that God had no hand in the work. 
Martin Luther, in the beginning, stood alone, in defiance 
to the Gospel and to the Church, and consequently was to 
be looked upon as no better than a heathen and a publican, 
St Matt. xvii. © He perjured himself by marrying a Nun 
against his most solemn vows: He confesses in his 
printed works that he learned the chief article of his 
Reformation from the devil: He broached many abomi- 
nable doctrines contrary to the first principles of common. 
Christianity : His writings breathe nothing but pride, 
passion, and fury against his adversaries. Can a religion 
be good for any thing that had such a man as this for its 
father and founder? The other chief authors of all the 
new sects were generally wicked men, as both their | 
writings and their actions demonstrate. ‘The motives 
which set these men to work were. visibly bad; the 
means they employed to accomplish their ends were il- 
legal and unchristian: and the fruits which ensued, 
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both in Church and state, were such as a good tree could 
never have produced. All which things, as they are 
undeniably plain from history, clearly show, that none 
of these new sects have any share in the Church of 
Christ ; which therefore must be sought for elsewhere, 
viz. among the followers of the-old religion. There Christ 
left it, and there alone we shall find it. 


MOTIVES OR REASONS 


: FOR 
RENOUNCING THE PROTESTANT RELIGION 
AND ; 


EMBRACING THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 


BY WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH. 


Extracted from Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, Bliss’s Edition, 
Vol. iii. Coll, 86. 


1. Because perpetual visible profession, which could 
never be wanting to the religion of Christ, nor any part 
of it, is apparently wanting to the Protestant religion, 
so far as concerns the points in contestation. 

2. Because Luther and his followers, separating 
from the Church of Rome, separated from all churches, 
pure or impure, true or untrue, then being in the world ; 
upon which ground I conclude, that either God’s pro- 
mises did fail of performance, if there were then no 
church in the world, which held all things necessary, and 
nothing repugnant to salvation ; or else, that Luther and 
his sectaries, separating from all churches then in the 
world, and so from the true, if there were any true, were 
damnable schismatics. 

3. Because if any credit might be given to as cre- 
dible records as any are extant, the doctrine of the Ca- 
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tholics hath been frequently confirmed, and the opposite 
doctrine of Protestants, confounded with supernatural 
and divine miracles. 

4. Because many points of Protestant doctrine are the 
damned opinions of heretics, condemned by the a 
Church. 

5. Because the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
touching the conversion of kings and nations to the true 
religion of Christ, have been accomplished in and by the 
Catholic Roman religion, and the professors of it. 

6. Because the doctrine of ‘the Church of Rome is 
conformable, and the doctrine of Protestants contrary to, 
the doctrine of the fathers of the primitive Church, even 
by the confession of the Protestants themselves; I mean 
those fathers who lived within the compass af the first 
600 years, to whom Protestants themselves do very fre- 
quently and confidently appeal. 

7. Because the first pretended Reformers had neither 
extraordinary commission from God, nor ordinary mis- 
sion from the Church, to preach Protestant doctrine. 

8. Because Luther, to preach against the mass, (which 
contains the most material points now in controversy) 
was persuaded by reasons suggested to him by the 
devil himself disputing with him. So himself professeth 
in his book De Missa Privita, that all men might take 
heed of following him, who professeth himself to follow 
the devil. 

(9. Because the Protestant cause is now, and hath 
been from the beginning, maintained with gross falsifi- 
cations and calumnies, whereof their prime controversy 
writers are notoriously and in high degree guilty. 

10. Because, by denying all human authority, either of 
pope, or councils, or Church, to determine controversies 
of faith, they have abolished all possible means of sup- 
-pressing heresy, or restoring unity to the Church. 


PROTESTANT RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN FAVOUR OF 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


In writing against the Anabaptists, Luther, the father 
of the Reformation, thus delivers himself: ‘ Under the 
Papacy are many good things; yea, every thing that is 
good in Christianity: I say, moreover, that under the 
Papacy is true Christianity, even the very kernel of 
Christianity.” 

The learned Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, ob- 
serves, that “ the Church of Rome is no doubt to be 
attributed a part of the house of God; and we gladly 
acknowledge them to be of the family of Jesus Christ.” 

And Bishop White, in his Defence of his Way, p. 356, 
says, “I have never doubted the Church of Rome to be 
the visible Church of God, wherein our ancestors did 
profess the true faith, and were saved.” 

Doctor Baro, (Sermon 3.) “I dare not deny the name 
of Christians to the Romanists, the most learned Pro- 
testants having owned the Church of Rome to be the 
Church of God.” 

“In the judgment” (says Dr Some in his Defence 
against Penry,) “ of all learned men, and of all Reformed 
Churches, there is n P pery, a church, a ministry, a 
true Christ. And if you think that all of the Popish 
sort who died in the Popish Church are damned, you 
think absurdly, and dissent from the judgment of the 
learned Protestants.” 

“ Though I sincerely blame the imposing new articles 
on the faith of Christians, yet I must, and do truly 
profess, that I find no position necessary to salvation 
prohibited, none destructive to salvation enjoined to 


be believed by’ the Church of Rome ; and therefore 
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I must necessarily accept it for a true Church, as in 
the Church of England I have always known it ac- 
cepted ; seeing there can be no question made but that 
it continueth the same visible body by the succession 
of bishops and laws that were first founded by the 
apostles. There remains, therefore, in the present 
Church of Rome, the profession of all the faith neces- 
sary for the salvation of all Christians to believe, either 
in point of faith or manners.”—Thorndyke, Epilogue 
p. 146. 

“There are (says the -very iearned and celebrated 
Jeremy Taylor) “many considerations which may retain 
many persons of much reason, and more piety, in its com- 
munion. They know it to have been the religion of their 
forefathers, which had possession of men’s understandings 
before Protestantism ha da name.” He then enumerates 
the following arguments in favour of the Catholic 
Church :—“ First, its doctrines having had a long con- 
tinuance and possession of the Church, which, therefore, 
cannot easily be supposed in the present possessors to be 
a design, since they have received them from so many 
ages. Its long prescription, which is such a prejudice 
as cannot with many arguments be retrenched ; as rely- 
ing upon these grounds,—that truth is more ancient 
than falsehood—that Gud would not, for so many ages, 
forsake his Church, and leave her in error. Then 
comes the splendour and beauty of that Church, its 
pompous service, the stateliness and solemnity of its 
hierarchy, its name, “ Catholic,” the antiquity of its 
doctrines, the continual succession of its bishops, and 
their immediate derivation from the apostles, its title to 
succeed St Peter. Add to this, the multitude and variety 
of people which are of its persuasion; the consent of 
elder ages ; the great consent of one part with another, 
contrasted with the great differences which are com- 
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menced among their adversaries. To this again add, its 
happiness in being the instrument in converting divers 
nations; the advantage of monarchical (the papal) govern- 
ment, the benefit of which its members daily enjoy ; the 
piety and austerity of its religious orders, the single life 
of its priests and bishops, the severity of its fasts, the 
great reputation of its bishops for faith and sanctity, the 
known holiness of some of its religious founders of orders, 
its miracles, the accidents and casualties, which have 
happened to its adversaries, the oblique acts and indirect 
proceedings of some of those who have departed from it, 
and above all, the name of “heretic” and “ schismatic” 
which the Catholic Church has fastened on them.. Pro- 
testants commit themselves by the conduct of the new 
Reformers ; at first few, and of the lowest rank of the 
clergy, being under ecclesiastical censures, assisted 
against their spiritual superiors by some secular powers, 
when both they and these were subject to that ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy which they opposed.” 

From Sir Edwyn Sandy’s Relation of the Westen 
Religions.—“ Of all probable proofs, the Catholic Church 
testimony is the most probable. What madness, then, 
it is for any man to tire out his soul, and to waste away 
his spirits, in tracing out all-the thorny paths of the 
controversies of these days, wherein to err is no less 
easy than dangerous! Why not rather betake himself 
to the right path of truth, whereunto God and nature, 
reason and experience, do all give witness? That is, why 
not associate himself to that Church whereunto the 
custody of this heavenly and supernatural truth hath 
been from heaven itself committed? Why not weigh 
discreetly which is the true church; and having once 
found it, why not receive faithfully and obediently what 
it delivers?” These words, it is true, are put into the 
mouth of the Catholic by Sir Edwyn, but he does not 
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even attempt to answer them. Sir Edwyn thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

«« The Catholic Church was founded by the apostles, 
with promise that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it. It has continued on now, till the end of 
1600 years, with honourable and certain line, of near 
two hundred and forty Popes, successors of St Peter, 
—both tyrants, traitors, pagans, and heretics, in vain 
wresting, raging, and undermining it. All the general 
councils that ever were in the world have approved and 
honoured it. God hath miraculously blessed it from 
above, so many learned doctors have enriched it with 
their writings, armies of saints have embellished it with 
their holiness, martyrs with their blood, virgins with their 
purity. Even at this day, amid the difficulties of unjust 
rebellions, and the unnatural revolts of her nearest chil- — 
dren, she yet stretcheth out her arms to the utmost 
corners of the world, newly embracing whole nations 
into her bosom. In all opposite churches, there are 
found inward dissensions and contrariety, change of 
opinions, uncertainty of revolutions, with robbing of 
churches, rebelling against governors, and confusion of 
order. Inthe Catholic Church there is undivided unity, 
resolutions unalterable, the most heavenly order, reach- 
ing from the height of all power to the lowest of all sub- 
jection ; all with admirable harmony, ‘and undefective 
correspondence, estas the same way to the pie of 
the same purpose,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE EDINBURGH PRESS 
the THE 


DISCUSSION IN ST GEORGE’S CHURCH, AND ON THE 
TENDENCY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE RE- 
, FORMATION SOCIETY. 


FROM THE CALEDONIAN MERCURY, THURSDAY, 
APRIL 29, 1830. 


_ Our paper of this day gives the conclusion of the 
controversy which has been carried on for three days 
during the last and present week in St George’s Church, 
between a Protestant military and a Catholic legal advo- 
cate, on the merits of their respective religious faiths. 
We felt it to be our duty, as honest chroniclers, to give 
as faithful a report as our limits would allow of what 
passed. at this extraordinary scene. Now that it is fairly 
concluded, we may venture to express a hope that we 
may not soon witness a similar exhibition, and if we do, 
that it will not be in such a place, which, of all others, 
we consider the most unfit stage for it. As by the heal- 
ing measure of last year, the Roman Catholics were put 
upon a complete equality with their Protestant fellow 
subjects, we consider such exhibitions as the one in 
question to be eminently calculated to do mischief, by 
reviving and inflaming that odiwm theologicum in the 
breasts of uneducated men, which must inevitably tend 
to throw to a greater distance that perfect amalgamation 
of political feeling which the promoters of the Emanci- 
pation Bill anticipated. We will take upon us to say, 
that no person went to this meeting whose opinion was 
not completely made up before he entered it, or any one 
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whose impressions—we will not cail them prejudices— 
were not strengthened when he left it in favour of his 
peculiar faith. It is not by such logomachies as this, 
that converts will ever be made from Catholicism ; nor 
would the cause of Christianity receive much aid from 
such conversions, even if they were made. Persons who 
are wavering in their faith are not likely to have their 
doubts settled by such bold assertions on the one hand, 
and denials and retorts on the other, as the combatants 
invariably resort to on such occasions. On the present, 
the affair seems to have terminated zz a drawn baitle ; 
but supposing for a moment that either of the disput- 
ants had, in the opinion of an impartial auditory, ob- 
tained a manifest or triumphant advantage over his 
antagonist, what conclusion could have been drawn ? 
If the Catholic layman had been beat, would it not have 
been said by his co-religionists—and we think not un- 
fairly—that he had thrust himself into a post for which 
he possessed not sufficient knowledge nor learning, and 
had neither vocation nor authority ? On the other hand, 
had the military Protestant succumbed, we ask our 
readers with confidence, would the smallest fragment of 
the Protestant population of this great city have had the 
foundations of their faith in the least degree shaken by 
his defeat? We say this without the slightest inclina- 
tion to depreciate the talents or motives of either of the 
disputants, who appear, moreover, to have both displayed 
great good temper throughout the whole debate ; in which 
they have set a very good example to their clerical 
brethren, who are rather apt now and then to let their 
zeal get the better of their sense of decorum. 

Great interruption often took place on account of the 
pressure at the doors, but no one was hurt, so far as we 
know. When the debate was finished, the audience 
wished another evening to be fixed; but the chairman 
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intimated, that at present the debate would not be 
resumed. The meeting was accordingly adjourned sine 
die. bik 


FROM THE NORTH BRITON OF APRIL 28, 1830. 


Had we not long outlived the marvelling age, the 
scenes which have just been exhibited in this intellectual 
city of ours, as it is sometimes jocularly called, would 
have excited our special wonder. Within the last eight 
days we have seen one of our city churches converted 
into a place of meeting for a debating club, to dispute 
about the elementary principles of Christianity ; and, 
what is scarcely less strange, we have heard the abomi- 


_ nations of the “scarlet lady” defended with very con- 


siderable ingenuity and power of reasoning, in a pulpit, 
whence the fiercest and fieriest anathemas have been. 
hurled against old Antichrist.. We have beheld a mili- 
tary apostle, who had fleshed his controversial sword in 
Ireland, and attempted, though vainly, to assail the Ca- 
tholicism of that country, perched on the same elevated 
position, in order to preach a sort of proselytising crusade 
againt the Romish religion in Scotland ; and we have 
witnessed some of the leading clergy of this city sur- 
rounding him with smiles of favour and approbation, 
clubbing their wits to aid him in the controversy, anti- 
cipating the victory they were prepared from the first 
to proclaim, and mixing themselves up with a proceed-. 
ing which zealots en either side may probably applaud, 
but which all men of sense and moderation must con- 
demn. ky 
What is it that the oracles and apostles. of the New 

Reformation. propose to themselves? Do they seriously. 
imagine, that, by sounding a polemical crusade against. 
the Roman Catholic religion in this country, they will 
ever succeed so far in their scheme of proselytising, as in. 
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any assignable degree to affect its stability ? What have 
they accomplished in Ireland, after all the rout and noise 
that has been made ? 

But contentions and disputations like those we have 
just witnessed, are not merely inoperative and ineffectual 
towards the production of any good result ; they are po- 
sitively injurious, inasmuch as they are calculated to un- 
settle the weak, to distract the wavering, to grieve the 
stedfast, and, worst of -all, to afford a triumph to unbe- 
lievers who delight to see *« chaos come again” in all mat- 
ters connected with the religion they reject and contemn. 
It is the misfortune of Protestantism, that its adherents 
are ever disposed to place more confidence in their own 
opinions than in those of their church, that they have a 
greater propensity to wrangle than to teach, to contend 
with an adversary rather than to expound the truths of 
the gospel with their appropriate evidence, for the edi- 
fication of all-who choose to give ear to the voice of in- 
struction. Every man ought doubtless to be prepared 
to give a reason of the faith that is in him, and when that 
faith is attacked, to defend it. But we have no notion 
of jousting and tilting at other creeds, merely as an 
agreeable exercise in dialectics, far less of theatrical dis- 
plays in the gladiatorial line, which, although they may- 
set on some parcel of barren spectators to chuckle and 
applaud, cannot fail to make the judicious grieve, and 
to unsettle the faith of some who may not have been 
able to eround themselves thoroughly in the Pie 3 
they profess. 

With regard to the disputation itself, we are oe to 
state, that from first to last it has been conducted with 
great temper and decorum upon both sides. Captain 
Gordon, who must have gone over the same ground fre- 
quently in Ireland, is a fluent and rather forcible de- 
claimer, well fitted to make an impression on a mixed 
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assembly ; but his reasoning powers bear an immense 
disproportion to his eloquence. . His opponent, Mr James 
Smith, laboured under all the disadvantage of being 
wholly unaccustomed to public speaking, and of going 
into the contest without any previous preparation ; yet 
his appearances have been, upon the whole, highly cre- 
ditable to him ; and in the course of the controversy he 
evinced a logical turn of mind, which, if united to a ready 
and fluent elocution, might have rendered him a trouble- 
some antagonist. We may add, that Mr Smith is an old 
and experienced controversialist in writing. | Many 
years ago a series of papers from his pen, written in 
defence of the Roman Catholic religion generally, which 
had been attacked in a pamphlet on Prince Hohenlohe’s 
miracles, that were then making a great noise, and parti- 
eularly in support of the doctrine of transubstantiation 
in the eucharist, which had also been assailed by a well- 
known member of the Church of Scotland, were inserted 
in the Edinburgh Magazine, then under the management 
of the present editor of the North Britain, and from the 
learning and ability displayed in them, were very gene- 
rally attributed to the celebrated J. K. L. himself 3 an 
error which, as Mr Smith was then desirous of preserv- 
ing an incognito, neither the publishers nor the editor 
felt themselves called upon to correct. No Catholic 
clergyman, we are assured, was present at, or in any 
manner of way sanctioned, the St George’s Church ex- 
hibitions ; and indeed we have some reason to believe 
that they would have incurred the displeasure, if not 
violated the orders of their ecclesiastical superior, had 
they at all interfered. Mr Smith therefore appeared, 
not as the representative of the body to which he be- 
longs, but as a simple Catholic who naturally enough 
stepped forward to defend his faith, when so openly and, 
we must add, wantonly and unnecessarily assailed. 
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The church was crowded in every part to suffocation, 
and at the different doors groups of those who failed to 
obtain admission, clustered around, endeavouring to catch 
an occasional glimpse of, or a stray word from the dis- 
putants. Within, the heat was so extremely oppressive, 
that several ladies were, we understand, carried out in a 
fainting state: At some of the doors, particularly that 
leading from the vestry to the space behind the pulpit, 
considerable disturbance prevailed, owing to individuals 
pressing forward, and attempting by sheer force to make 
good an entrance into the church ; and it was several 
times recommended by some of the clergy or others near 
the chair, to send for the police to preserve order. The 
speakers were occasionally interrupted by cries of 
** Chair, silence,” &ec.; but the chairman, after address. 
ing the audience once or twice, at last succeeded in pro- 
curing order. The Rev. Dr Dickson’ pronounced the 
blessing, and the chair was vacated ; but: the audience 
showed no inclination to depart, until the chairman, who. 
again resumed the chair, stated that the discussion was. 
not to be farther continued. 3 


FROM THE EVENING POST.. 


After alluding generally to Catholic emancipation, 
and to the motives of that class of persons who support- 
ed it on the ground that it.would induce Catholics to. 
become Protestants, the Edinburgh spite Post, of 
Saturday, May 1, 1830, proceeds.— 

Are there any symptoms that this view of the case is 
better founded than the other? Let us follow the autho- 
rity of Captain Gordon, who has lately travelled through 
the whole of Ireland, and from the great attention he — 
has paid to this subject, cannot but be well acquainted 
with it in all its bearings. Now, from his statement, 
put forth lately in George Street Assembly Rooms, it 
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does not appear that a single Roman Catholic has em- 
braced the principles of the Reformation. On the con- 
trary, the tide seems to be flowing rapidly in the oppo- 
site direction ; and he even tells us, that in some parts 
of England the Protestants are going over to the Catho- 
lics by thousands. On every side, then, the experiment 
has failed. , ! 

It is not, however, our present purpose to dwell on 
these topics ; but to offer a few remarks on a society 
lately instituted, to do what legislative enactments have 
been unable to perform, and of which a branch has late- 
ly been instituted among ourselves. The society allud- 
ed to is called the ‘ British Society for Promoting the 
Religious Principles of the Reformation,” and the object 
of it is to disseminate the principles of the Reformation 
among Roman Catholics, and to fortify the minds of 
Protestants against. being led away by Roman Catholic 
errors. | | 

Now, really we cannot see, in the first place, what. 
right we have to institute societies for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics. They are Christians as well as we ; 
they hold all the great points of Christian doctrine equal- 
ly with ourselves ; and differ less, perhaps, from the 
leading Protestant churches than the various sects of the 
reformed religion differ from one another. It may be 
alleged, indeed, that Catholics are corrupt in many points 
of doctrine, and erroneous in some of their observances.., 
Of the truth of all this we are firmly persuaded ; but do. 
we not hold this to be the case with every sect except 
that to which we ourselves belong? and might we not, 
on the same principle, institute a society for the conver- 
sion of the members of the Church of England? Every 
staunch and sturdy Presbyterian holds her to be little. 
better than the scarlet lady of old Rome; “ cujus nec 
facies eadem nec diversa tamen sed qualis.decet esse so- 
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rorum,’—a feeling of which a body of Presbyterian Dis- 
senters has just exhibited a remarkable instance, in re- 
fusing to sign a petition to the House of Lords, because 
by doing so they would acknowledge the existence of 
such dignitaries as bishops. Well, then, why does not 
Captain Gordon—unless, indeed he happen to be one 
himself—institute a society for the conversion of Epis- 
copalians? The Society of Friends are Christians in 
little more than in name. At least they abstain from all 
of those outward observances by which Christian socie- 
ties are generally distinguished. Why then is not a 
crusade proclaimed against these peaceful citizens? 
Why are the Hamiltonians allowed to escape? and the 
Glassites? and the Tomites? and the Campbellites? 
and the Macleanites? Here is work enough for the 
keenest controversialist, and for the most Quixotic 
knight-errant in the cause of the Reformation. Nay, 
if Protestants may institute societies for the conversion 
of Catholics, why may not Catholics get up similar as- 
sociations for the conversion of Protestants? ‘They are as 
much persuaded of the truth of their own system as any 
of their opponents can be of that which they profess. 
And should it be said that among them there are political 
religionists, who are concerned only about their own 
power, we hold the same to be equally the case in all 
Protestant churches. Now, if they were to send forth 
missionaries after.a similar fashion, what would be the 
consequence ? Would not the country from one end to 
the other, resound with outcries against the encroaching 
spirit of Catholicism ? of its professors compassing sea 
and land to make one proselyte ; and against their im- 
pious (as they would be called) attempts to disseminate 
their own principles, and to trample under foot the ge- 
nuine doctrines of Christianity ? In fact, we do not-see 
what either side has to do with their opponents, except, 
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now that they have been put on an equality of civil pri- 
vileges, to live at peace with one another ; and to allow 
the progress of truth to keep pace with the increasing 
_ knowledge and illumination of the age. 

Even were we to allow, however, the utility of such 
institutions, we should hold ourselves bound, in the next 
place, to condemn the means which they employ to ac- 
complish their purpose. By circulating the Bible where 
it would be received, some good might be done. The 
dissemination: of religious tracts where they would be 
read, might have some effect in opening the eyes of the 
people. But it puzzles us to conceive what benefit is to 
result ‘from public discussions. Of all employments, 
religious controversy is certainly the most unprofitable. 
It is nothing new in the history of contending sects and 
factions. Many are the occasions on which it has been 
resorted to ; and on all of them the same effect has uni- 
formly been produced.- It would be difficult, we believe, 
to bring forward an example of a man leaving one of 
these disputations with his prejudices overthrown, or his 
faith shaken. . Nay, their tendency is the very reverse, 
and each one leaves them with his previous opinions 
only more deeply rivetted. It is well known, that - 

‘¢ He who’s convinced against his will, 

‘¢ Is of the same opinion still.” 
And although he may have seen and heard things to 
weaken his confidence, he will easily persuade himself 
that, if more deeply examined, they would be found more 
specious than real. Few have the honesty to follow 
truth wherever she may lead. For the truth of these | 
remarks we might appeal to Captain Gordon himself. 
Has he, by all his travels and discussions, made a single 
convert? He tells a great deal of the interest which 
their meetings awakened in Ireland—of the crowds that 
flocked to be present—and of the attention with which 
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their proceedings were listened to. But as we are left 
quite in the dark as to any further effects that ensued, 
we may conclude that nothing satisfactory could be ad- 
duced. But we are hardly left to inference, for we are 
told in one place, “ that the Catholics of Tyrone forced 
“their clergy to come forward and make a defence. 
*« They did attend for two days, and left the meeting 
“ giving three cheers for old Ireland,—not a very satis- 
«< factory conclusion certainly.” In another place he 
says, that anathemas and denunciations were pronounced 
against them. A placard was stuck -over the whole 
town: “ Any CATHOLIC WHO ATTENDS THE MEETINGS 
“ OF THE REFORMATION SOCIETY IS AN ENEMY TO HIS 
“ counTRY.” In fact, the whole affair would almost 
seem to be a hobby of Captain Gordon’s, who, having 
some knowledge of the controversy, with a command of 
words, delights in wandering from place to. place, to dis-. 
play his own talents and attainments. 

But farther, while these discussions will have no: 
effect. on the Catholics, we fear much that they may tend 
to disturb the minds of the Protestants, and unsettle 
their faith in their own system. In this country, at. 
least, the general belief is, that. Catholicism is so corrupt. 
in itself, and so contrary to scripture, that little or no- 
thing can be said in it is defence. What, then, will people 
think when they find debates of many hours duration 
continued night after night, and arguments brought for- 
ward which it requires no small degree of ingenuity to. 
evade, or to meet with a satisfactory answer? Doubts. 
will be suggested; the minds of the wavering will be un- 
hinged ; and, at all events, an opportunity will be afford- 
ed to the enemies of both parties to look on and laugh at 
their mutual charges and recriminations. Above all, we 
are surprised that those who advocated the “healing 
measure” of last year, as it was called, should encourage 
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and countenance such exhibitions. For we fully agree 
with one of our contemporaries, that nothing could be 
better calculated to do mischief, and to keep alive in the 
breasts of uneducated men those hostile feelings which 
will effectually check the progress of the peace and har- 
mony which the friends of emancipation anticipated. 
“It is certainly not by such logomachies as this that con. 
verts will ever be made from Catholicism ; nor would 
the cause of Christianity receive much aid from such 
conversions. Persons who are wavering in their faith are 
not likely to have their doubts settled by such bold as- 
sertions.on the one hand, and denials and retorts on the 
other, as the combatants invariably resort to on such oc- 
casions.” i | 
- Having said this much generally, we have only to add 
a few words relative to the auxiliary which has just been 
established in our own city. For this purpose a meet- 
ing was held in the Assembly Rooms, on the 16th cur- 
rent, and a society formed under the denomination of 
the “Edinburgh Auxiliary to the British Society for 
Promoting the Religious Principles of the Reformation,” 
to consist of all persons professing a belief in the Holy 
Trinity, who should contribute a certain amount to its 
funds. What the members of the society are to do, ex- 
cept giving their contributions to its funds, does not ap- 
pear. In fact, we believe this to be the most important 
duty which members have ever to perform ; and Captain 
Gordon touches on it very delicately at the end of one 
of his addresses. He came now, he said, to a disagree- 
able part of the subject, and one which he generally 
avoided. He disliked to speak to the purses of his 
audience—but funds were necessary. The machinery of 
the society, from its complexity, was necessarily ex- 
pensive. There was expense of printing tracts to com- 
pare the doctrines of the Church of Rome with those of 
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the Reformed Church,—of new controversial tracts,— 
and abridgment of older works. There was the expense 
of maintaining forty readers of the scriptures, nine of 
whom were in Bath, in connexion with the Society ; be- 
sides effective missionaries who were to provide for ; as 
also the expense of public meetings, which, in the case 
of this Society, were more numerous than with others ; 
together with the expense of publishing their proceed- 
ings ; all of which circumstances contributed to increase 
the demands of the Society ; and he trusted the inhabi- 
tants of this city, and of the country generally, would 
come liberally forward in its support. Always the old 
ery of funds, funds! 

After the institution of the Society, three public 
meetings for controversy were held in St George’s 
Church. The only combatants who entered the lists 
were Captain Gordon, the apostle of the Society, and 
and Mr Smith, a lawyer, on the part of the Catholics. 
The Captain, from having gone often over the same 
topics, has acquired a considerable knowledge of their 
bearings, with no small command of words ; at the same 
time he has more declamation than argument. Mr 
Smith, it appears, has written and published a good deal 
in defence of his Church, and although not much used 
to public speaking, could not be considered as unprepar- 
‘ ed for the combat. Parties, therefore, were pretty well 
matched; and the consequence is, that the battle may be 
considered as drawn. After three nights hard fighting, 
therefore, things are just left where they began. 
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